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Recent debates in Parliament and discussions of the naval 
situation have undoubtedly been of service in quieting public 
anxiety, clearing away misapprehensions, and enabling a fairer 
appreciation to be made, both of existing conditions and of the 
outlook in the immediate future.. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
has admitted in the House of Commons that the forecast of 
possible German progress in shipbuilding put forward by him in 
March 1909 has not been realised. Mr. McKenna, on the occasion 
when this admission was made, explained in considerable detail 
the reasons which led him two years ago to make the statement 
which caused a ‘scare’ throughout the Empire. At that time 
the writer challenged the accuracy of the forecast in the pages of 
this Review, expressed his belief that the German Admiralty 
would have a heavy task laid upon them in carrying out their great 
shipbuilding programme, and anticipated the improbability of any 
acceleration in its execution. It is not, however, for the purpose 
of showing that the view then taken by him was correct that 
these incidents are recalled; his sole desire is to emphasise 
the necessity for calm consideration when dealing with the 
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vital question of the sufficiency or otherwise of the naval 
strength of Great Britain. Hasty conclusions, much less any 
approach to panic, must be avoided, if naval programmes are 
to be wisely framed and the continued maintenance of British 
sea-supremacy assured. Nothing can be gained by attributing to 
rivals rates of relative progress which will not be realised, or which 
responsible authorities of foreign navies declare they do not con- 
template attempting. It would, of course, be simple madness to 
take risks which can be avoided; in all cases of doubt our true 
policy is to err in excess rather than in defect. On the other hand, 
a waste of the national resources is involved if expenditure is 
allowed to exceed the amount which will secure an ample margin 
of power against all probable combinations of foreign fleets. There 
is an upper limit of taxable capacity even for the wealthiest nation. 

It. scarcely seems credible to-day that two years ago writers, 
claiming to be well-informed, were loudly declaring that, unless 
eight Dreadnoughts were laid down ‘in the next few months,’ 
and ‘pushed on night and day,’ our ‘naval supremacy was 
doomed’ ; and that ‘our national life, our Imperial existence 
would be worth little more than two years’ purchase.’ At that 
time also leading and responsible politicians asserted that Germany 
would have thirteen completed Dreadnoughts (battleships and 
cruisers) available for service in April 1911, as against twelve 
British ships of similar types. Mr. McKenna himself said that 
Germany at that date might have nine such ships against our 
twelve. As a matter of fact, at the beginning of June 
1911 twelve British Dreadnoughts were completed and in full 
commission ; two others had finished their trials in March and 
April, and could be brought into service immediately in case of 
emergency. Germany has five ships of similar types in commis- 
sion, and four other ships which are practically finished, the official 
dates for their completion falling in June and August 1911. Two 
more German ships are expected to be ready in April 1912, by 
which date the Royal Navy will have been strengthened by six 
other powerful battleships and armoured cruisers, making our 
total of completed Dreadnoughts twenty as against eleven German 
ships of corresponding type. The contrast between this com- 
parison and the alarmist predictions of April 1909 may be allowed 
to speak for itself. 

The creation of a modern fleet by Germany during the last ten 
years, and the rapid rise of her relative naval power, are un- 
doubtedly events of first-rate importance in connexion with the 
determination of the proper standard of strength for the British 
Navy. At present Germany and the United States of America 
may be regarded as practically equal to one another in respect of 
‘ capital ships ’"—that is to say, ships suitable for employment as 
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units in fleets. During the last four years German programmes 
for new capital ships have been twice as great as American pro- 
grammes ; and this fact will necessarily produce in the immediate 
future a superiority in numbers of German capital ships. German 
Navy laws have also been more comprehensive and systematic in 
the provision made for cruisers, destroyers, and other subordinate 
(but important) classes of war-vessels ; and this difference will add 
to German superiority. France has abandoned the attempt to 
maintain the second place she so long held amongst the great 
maritime Powers; and Germany has attained that position by 
means of an enormous and well-directed effort. British naval 
programmes must, therefore, be largely influenced by what Ger- 
many is doing or proposes to do, and account must be taken of 
possible combinations in which Germany may play the leading 
part. In these circumstances, much attention has naturally been 
devoted of late to the growing naval strength of the Triple Alliance ; 
and particularly to new departures in the construction of Dread- 
noughts for the Austro-Hungarian and Italian navies. Compari- 
sons have been made with the combined naval force which 
Germany, Italy, and Austria will possess when Austrian and 
Italian battleships—which are now in process of construction or 
about to be laid down—are completed. The writer has already 
recorded in these pages his belief that the Italian Navy will never 
be found arrayed against the British Navy. It is a matter of 
common knowledge to readers of Austrian and Italian journals that 
recent shipbuilding programmes are regarded in these two countries 
rather as rival efforts than as contributions to combined action 
against a third Power. There has been open acknowledgment by 
responsible persons of the probability of concerted action between 
the fleets of Austro-Hungary and Germany in case of war with 
Great Britain, but no corresponding declarations have been made 
in Italy, nor are they likely to be made. Of course, the opinions of 
private individuals count for little in regard to such matters of high 
policy, since Governments alone can possess trustworthy informa- 
tion. It will therefore be understood that although Italy has been 
included in some of the hypothetical anti-British combinations 
made hereafter, the assumption is adopted solely for statistical 
purposes. - 

Notwithstanding the recent and disastrous failures of prophets 
of evil, a school of writers still exists whose pleasure it is to 
magnify unduly the relative power of the German Navy, as well as 
the progress of that fleet relatively to the Royal Navy. This 
school asserts that there still looms in the future a ‘ critical year,’ 
when our pride of place will be lost, unless heroic efforts are made 
without delay. For the moment the year 1915, when the existing 
alliance between Great Britain and Japan will terminate, and the 
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Panama and North Sea canals will probably have been completed, 
is selected for the coming crisis. In the interval it is supposed that 
most warships of the pre-Dreadnought types will have become 
practically worthless for fighting purposes. The British Navy is 
admitted to be at present relatively very strong in ‘ pre-Dread- 
noughts,’ but is considered to be comparatively weak in Dread- 
noughts ; and it is contended that, as a consequence of the wholesale 
and rapid disappearance of pre-Dreadnoughts from the Effective 
List of the Royal Navy during the next four years, there will 
necessarily occur a serious reduction in our relative strength as 
compared with possible combinations of foreign fleets. If these 
views were correct it would undoubtedly follow that prompt action 
would be necessary, although even then there would be no ground 
for anxiety in view of our unrivalled resources for building war- 
ships. But the writer is of opinion that the present conditions, 
and the outlook in the immediate future, furnish no justification 
whatever for these forebodings, and will endeavour to justify that 
opinion by a summary of the facts recently made available on good 
authority respecting the existing naval situation. These facts are 
drawn for the most part from the Dilke Parliamentary Return for 
1911, and the new volume of Brassey’s Naval Annual, both of 
which have been published within the last few weeks. Naval 
Estimates for 1911-12 are also now available for all the principal 
maritime countries, and in many cases their introduction has been 
accompanied by important official statements. Where the Dilke 
Return has failed to give information, recourse has been had to 
Brassey’s facts and figures; but in many cases the writer has pre- 
ferred to employ trustworthy information personally obtained from 
other sources. For ships whose construction is, as yet, only pro- 
jected, the known particulars for the latest types building for the 
same navy have been assumed to hold good for their successors. 
This assumption may hereafter need to be corrected ; its temporary 
adoption cannot sensibly affect the broad conclusions which are 
drawn hereafter in regard to effective ‘ capital’ ships which the 
navies compared now possess or are likely to possess in 1915. It 
is not a case in which practical importance attaches to a few 
hundreds of tons or horse-power, or to exact aceuracy in the num- 
bers and calibres of guns. Without question it may be assumed 
that the ‘ capital’ ships laid down for each navy in any year are 
intended to be at least individually equal in fighting power to 
their possible rivals. Hence it follows that, so far as modern 

matériel is concerned, the really important comparison must be 

that of numbers of ships ; and in that section of the comparisons 
made there is fortunately accurate information available for both 
completed ships and ships building, or projected up to the present 
time. There is also little room for doubt or disagreement in 
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regard to the period of construction for ‘ capital’ ships which may 
yet be laid down ; so that it is possible to fix with close approxima- 
tion the latest dates at which ships must be commenced if they 
are to be available for service in 1915. 
In the following tabular statements particulars are given for 
completed ‘ capital ’ ships—battleships and armoured cruisers—at 
present appearing in the Effective Navy Lists of Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Dreadnoughts—that is to say, 
‘capital’ ships built since the advent of H.M.S. Dreadnought in 
1905—and pre-Dreadnoughts are dealt with separately. Austria 
and Italy have no Dreadnoughts completed. It should be ex- 
plained that in dealing with the armaments, guns of 9.2-in. 
calibre and above are classed as ‘heavy,’ those from 8.2-in. to 
4-in. as ‘secondary.’ This grouping tells against rather than in 
favour of British armaments, but more detailed comparisons can- 
not be made within the available limits of space. The totals for 
aggregate displacements and horse-powers are given in round 
figures : 
‘ Capital’ Ships, 1911. 
(Battleships and Armoured Cruisers.) s 
Gun Armamen' 
Displacement Horse- fiery Seneteny 











eR Ships (tons) power 
Great Britain— 
Dreadnoughts . - « « 12 £222,000 ° 356,000 112 188 
Pre-Dreadnoughts . . . 74 996,000 1,394,000 280 832 
Totals ah. 1% 86 1,218,000 1,750,000 392 1,020 
spall ani other Dreadnoughts are practically finished, and could 
be used inan emergency, Eight vessels of the Royal Sovereign 
class are excluded, 
Germany— - 
Dreadnoughts . < ° i 180,000 296,000 100° 108 
Pre-Dreadnoughts . - ae 354,000 538,000 98 454 
Totals a iii-d - 40 534,000 834,000 198 562 
Nort. milli Dreadnoughts are included which are just com- 
pleting : also two pre-Dreadnoughts which are as old as, and 
much less powerful than, the Royal Sovereigns. 
Austria . 16 133,000 230,000 13 177 


Pre- ‘ 
Italy } Drendnoaghts ° - 19 187,000 330,000 47 =258 
Nots,—The Italian battleship Sicilia laid down befese the Royal 
Sovereigns is included in the totals. 
Germany and Austria— 





Dreadnoughts . . . . 9 180,000 296,000 100 108 
Pre-Dreadnoughts . . . 46 487,000 768,000 171 631 
Totals - « «+ « 55 667,000 1,064,000 271 739 

Triple Alliance— 
Dreadnoughts . . = one 180,000 296,000 100 108 
Pre-Dreadnoughts . . 65 674,000 1,098,000 218 889 





Totals ° . ° 74 854,000 1,394,000 318 997 
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Readers can hardly fail after perusing these comparisons to en- 
dorse the opinion expressed above, and to be convinced that an 
ample margin of power exists at the present moment in ‘ capital ’ 
ships of both Dreadnought and pre-Dreadnought classes. 

The Coronation Review at Spithead should furnish additional 
evidence of the satisfactory position at present occupied by the 
Royal Navy. Their Majesties the King and Queen, as well as 
thousands of their faithful subjects, on that occasion saw an 
assemblage of fifty-seven British ‘capital’ ships, including the 
twelve completed Dreadnoughts for which particulars are given 
above. There were also present forty-five pre-Dreadnoughts, 
having an aggregate displacement tonnage of 630,000 tons, 
engines capable of developing 900,000 horse-power, and armed 
with nearly 200 heavy guns and 470 secondary guns. As 
@ simple matter of fact, not in any spirit of vain boaist- 
ing, it may be claimed that this fleet surpassed in power 
that which would be formed if it were possible to bring 
together all the completed ‘ capital’ ships on the Navy Lists of 
Germany and Austria. In the Dreadnought class there is a marked 
superiority ; in the pre-Dreadnoughts an even greater preponder- 
ance of power, as will be obvious from a comparison of the figures 
just given with those stated in the preceding tables for Germany 
and Austria. When it is remembered that this great fleet 
was assembled at Spithead in honour of the Coronation and for 
inspection by his Majesty without any withdrawal of ships 
from foreign stations, or interruption of ordinary*repairs to the 
fleet, and that behind it there are twenty-nine completed and 
effective ‘ capital’ ships none of which is twenty years old, it may 
be hoped that this splendid display, in addition to fulfilling its 
primary purpose, will also serve to set the public mind at rest, 
and will sweep away the effect of the persistent agitation and 
unreasonable pessimism which have prevailed in recent years. 

Turning to the consideration of the probable condition of affairs 
in the newly selected year of anticipated naval ‘crisis’ it is pro- 
posed to ascertain: (1) What is the probable number of new 
‘ capital ’ ships which will be completed on the Ist of April 1915 ; 
and (2) What is the number of ships now reckoned as effective 
which will’ probably have been struck off the Effective Lists by 
that date? 

Before dealing with ships now building, or projected, in current 
Naval Estimates, it is necessary to take into account the periods 
which will be occupied in their construction. So far as Germany 
and Great Britain are concerned, that subject was dealt with 
exhaustively by the writer last December in the pages of this 
Review. The conclusions then stated have been confirmed by 
statements made recently in the House of Commons by the First 
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Lord of the Admiralty ; and it must suffice to restate them briefly. 
British battleships and armoured cruisers of the largest dimensions 
are produced in from twenty-four to twenty-seven months, reckon- 
ing from the date of order to the date of delivery of ships by 
contractors in readiness for immediate commissioning. The speed 


_ trials and gunnery trials required by contracts usually take place 


some months before delivery, the period which intervenes after 
these trials are finished being utilised in the opening-up and ex- 
amination of machinery and in completing details of structure and 
fittings. In case of emergency, when the trials of a ship have been 
completed satisfactorily, she might be brought into service. In 
Germany the period of construction for ‘ capital ’ ships—from date 
of order to date of commissioning—has been thirty months as a 
minimum and about thirty-five months on the average : the con- 


' tract trials have been commenced at dates varying from twenty-six 


to thirty-three months from the date of order, averaging about 
thirty months. Consequently the average difference in the periods 
of construction in the two countries has been about eight months, 
and that difference is in favour of British ships. In these pages 
and elsewhere the writer has repeatedly insisted that the critical 
dates for warships are those of completion, and not those when 
ships are ordered or laid down : and that view is evidently correct. 
On the basis of past experience, therefore, a British ship which is 
laid down about eight months later than a German ship will be 
ready for service at or about the same time. This has happened 
repeatedly during recent years; British ships which have been 
ordered late in a particular financial year have been completed as 
soon as, or sooner than, German ships ordered quite early in the 
same financial year. This difference of practice should be under- 
stood ; because critics are fond of comparing the numbers of ships 
ordered or laid down, while ignoring the more rapid construction of 
British ships. The critics are also fond of forecasting what might 
be done in the way of more rapid construction if the German Gov- 
ernment so desired. What requires to be realised—more especially 
after the regrettable incidents of 1909—is that German programmes 
of shipbuilding are embodied in Navy laws, and are always accom- 
panied by detailed financial statements in which the incidence of 
expenditure for the several financial years is indicated. These 
Estimates are, of course, based on an intended rate of construc- 
tion ; and if that rate were accelerated the Estimates would have to 
be revised. Positive proof has now been given, and the fact has been 
officially recognised by British Ministers, that there has been no 
sensible acceleration of the execution of the German programme. 
There have also been repeated declarations, official and semi- 
official, that there is no intention on the part of the German 
Admiralty to accelerate its execution. In these circumstances it 
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is worse than foolish for British writers and speakers to make 
assertions to the contrary, or to dwell on what Germany might do. 
Our concern is with what Germany is doing or proposing to do, 
and in that regard the Navy Laws speak plainly. It is to be 


hoped, therefore, that there will be an end to these baseless and | 


irritating charges of secret acceleration in the construction of 
German warships. 

Happily, there has been a prospect recently of a better condi- 
tion of affairs. Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons (on 
the 18th of March), said :— 


I have always held that frank exchange of information between the 
two Governments through their naval attachés would guard against 
surprise. It would convince each nation and the world that neither was 
trying to steal a march upon the other and it would have a pacific effect. 


A few weeks later Mr. Arthur Lee returned to the subject in the 
course of a discussion on the Navy Estimates, and endeavoured to 
ascertain the exact nature of the information it is proposed to 
exchange. In the opinion of Mr. Lee the exchange ‘ would be of 
little value unless the standard [of naval strength] of both 
countries was understood.’ In reply Mr. McKenna said that he 
was not informed how far the negotiations had gone, but 
did not imagine that they ‘would include the exchange of 
information which could go beyond what was ordinarily 
stated in the House.’ This is a perfectly reasonable course 
in the circumstances, and it cannot fail to have been 
noted that on many occasions recently the First Lord of the 
Admiralty , in answer to questions respecting German shipbuilding, 
has made direct allusion to ‘ official dates ’ of completion for certain 
German ships, and has said respecting others that he had no 
official information. The important matter (as was said pre- 
viously) is for us to know when it is intended to have German 
ships ready for service. In regard to the standard of strength 
decided on for the German fleet there never has been any secret : 
the Navy Laws have made that clear to the world. Further deve- 
lopment may take place, of course, and Germany will be within its 
right in taking whatever course may be considered necessary in 
the interests of the Empire. It may be anticipated from prece- 
dents that any change which may be decided upon will be 
announced and embodied in Navy Estimates. The duty of the 
British Government, and the definite resolution of the British 
people, is that our naval force shall never be allowed to fall below 
the standard which will make it adequate for the fulfilment of its 
essential duty—the maintenance of our supremacy at sea. In 
the fulfilment of that condition the Admiralty should find no 
difficulty, provided they have accurate information in regard to 
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the numbers and dates of completion of the ships to be laid down 
by Germany and other Powers. The proposed exchange of infor- 
mation will assist greatly in that particular. That this step is 
likely to be taken is a matter for natural congratulation, and is 
especially satisfactory to the writer. At the height of the scare 
in 1909 he made a suggestion in that sense, and may be permitted 
now to make a brief quotation from what was then said in these 
pages (Nineteenth Century and After, April 1909) : 


- Surely there can be no reason for hiding or attempting to hide 
information as to the dates at which warships are ordered or laid down 
or the proposed dates of completion. The German Navy Acts really contain 
this kind of information so far as the intended programme is concerned. 
If, for any reason, changes in that programme should be made, although 
there is no obligation on the part of the German Admiralty to make the 
facts known, there would undoubtedly be less chance of suspicion of ulterior 
purposes or possible intentions to accelerate progress, if changes of plan 
were made openly. 


It may be added that the difficulties which have arisen and 
which are now, it may be hoped, to be partially removed, are the 
direct consequence of action taken by the British Admiralty in 
1905. When the Dreadnought and Invincible were ordered there 
was loud and repeated advertisement of the necessity for secrecy 
in regard to these novel designs. Parliament was refused par- 
ticulars, avowedly ‘in the public interest.’ Naturally Germany 
followed this lead, and abandoned its previous practice of freely 
publishing particulars of new warships when they were com- 
menced. It is not for us to complain, therefore, if the German 
authorities prefer to continue the game we taught them; and 
undoubtedly they play it well. The writer hopes to live to see 
the day when an earlier and better practice will be restored and 
information freely interchanged ; his experience of both systems 
having convinced him that the policy of professed secrecy is provo- 
cative and practically useless. ; 

Keeping in mind the foregoing general considerations, and 
particularly the fact that the period of construction for British 
warships has hitherto averaged about eight months less than the 
corresponding period for German ships, we will next deal with 
the question of additions likely to be made before April 1915 to 
the ranks of Dreadnoughts in the four navies which have been 
considered. For British ships it will be seen that all vessels which 
may be effectively ordered on or before the 1st of April 1913, 
should be available for service two years later. For German ships, if 
built at the rate hitherto adopted, the orders for the latest of those 
which are to be available in April 1915 should be placed about 
August 1912—that is, in the next financial year. At the present 
time fourteen capital ships are building and completing for the 
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Royal Navy, the cost of one of these being borne by New Zealand. 
An armoured cruiser is also being built for the Australian Navy, 
making a total of fifteen ‘ capital’ ships which will be available for 
the naval defence of the Empire. Obviously the undertaking to 
employ the New Zealand and Australia on the China and 
Australian stations can in no way separate them from the work 
hitherto devolving on and performed by the British Navy. It is 
not necessary to deal at length with the statement that because 
these cruisers are to serve in Far Eastern waters they must be 
excluded from estimates of our naval strength. The narrowness 
of the conception of a naval war being limited to European waters 
is indisputable ; the fact that six large German armoured cruisers 
were demanded and authorised in 1906 on the ground that they 
were necessary for the protection of German interests on distant 
stations, and the further fact that some vessels of the class—which 
in the preceding comparisons have been reckoned amongst avail- 
able ‘ capital’ ships—are now actually serving in the Far East, 
furnish a complete answer to the argument advanced. It will be 
assumed therefore that all fifteen ‘ capital’ ships now building for 
the Royal and Australian Navies must be taken into account in 
estimating our war strength. Official particulars for many of 
these ships, as well as for the latest German ships, are lacking ; 
but the figures given below will be sufficiently near the truth for 
the present purpose. Any inaccuracies therein will not affect the 
broad comparison of relative force, since there is no doubt about 
the numbers of ships building and projected for the several navies. 
Germany had eight Dreadnoughts building at the beginning of 
this financial year ; Austria and Italy have each four Dreadnoughts 
building or about to be built. Authentic information is available 
for the Austrian and Italian vessels. In the following table 
appears a summary which may be of interest, but does not profess 
to be exact except as to numbers of ships : 


Dreadnoughts Building and Completing. 
(April 1911.) 
Displacement ~ Horse- 
Ships (tons) power Heavy Secondary 

Great Britain and Australia . 340,000 600,000 140 300 
Germany . : ; : ae 200,000 300,000 90 100 
Austria. . ‘ J Pate 80,000 100,000 48 48 
Italy . " ‘ . ‘ it 85,000 110,000 51 74 


NoTEe.—Two of the Austrian vessels are not yet begun, although 
their construction has been authorised. 


Gun Armaments 


All the vessels mentioned in the table will be available for 
service before April 1915. It is highly improbable, however, 
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that either Austria or Italy, in view of financial considerations, 
can complete any other ‘ capital ’ ships by that date. Germany will 
lay down this year four more Dreadnoughts; five others will 
be begun for the Royal Navy. ‘The designs for these vessels may 
not yet be finally determined, but all of them will be on service 
before 1915. Germany can also finish by April 1915 any ‘ capital ’ 
ships which are ordered up to August 1912 without increasing 
her ordinary rate of construction. Under the provisions of the 
Navy Law of 1908 only two ‘ capital ’ ships are proposed to be laid 
down in the next financial year, and if these are laid down early 
in the financial year the total number of completed German 
Dreadnoughts will be twenty-three in April 1915. A larger 
number may be ordered, although the most recent reports indicate 
that this is not likely to happen. This is obviously a case where 
we must ‘ wait and see.” When German Navy Estimates for 
1912-13 appear, their contents must necessarily affect the con- 
temporary British programme. According to precedent the 
German Estimates will be presented towards the end of this 
year ; so that the facts as to numbers of German ships to be begun 
next year will be public property before a decision has to be 
made respecting the corresponding number of ships to be included 
in the British Navy Estimates for 1912-13. As above explained, 
all the British ships ordered in that financial year can be com- 
pleted within two years and be available before 1915. It would 
also be possible, if required, to add to our force of Dread- 
noughts available for service in April 1915 any ships begun 
in April 1918. The position in 1915 will therefore stand 
as follows: Great Britain will have thirty-two completed vessels 
(including the Australia); in addition she can have ready for 
service all the new ships which may be included in the Navy 
Estimates for 1912-18, and any ships ordered in 1913-14 provided 
their construction is commenced in April 19138. Germany will 
have twenty-three completed vessels, including two to be laid 
down in 1912-18 under the Navy Law of 1908, plus any other 
vessels that may be laid down next year. Austria and Italy will 
each have four Dreadnoughts in service. Having regard to 
our enormous warship-building resources and relatively rapid rate 
of production, it is clear that no cause whatever for anxiety need 
exist in regard to the condition of affairs in 1915. When require- 
ments have been ascertained at the close of the present year the 
necessary provision can be made in our new Navy Estimates ; and, 
without any special effort, all the ships which may be required can 
be made ready for service in good time. 

Those persons who fear the occurrence of a crisis in 1915 and 
urge the necessity for large immediate additions to the Royal 
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Navy appear to have proceeded on the following lines: For the 
Triple Alliance they have included in the list of ‘ capital’ ships 
available for service in 1915 all the German Dreadnoughts now 
building or completed, the four new vessels to be laid down this 
year, and at least two to be commenced next year; so making a 
total of twenty-three ships. The addition of the eight ships of 
Austria and Italy makes a grand total of thirty-one Dread- 
noughts. On the side of Great Britain the total corresponding 
total has been given as thirty, and has apparently been reached 
by making two assumptions: first, the two great cruisers now 
building for Australia and at the cost of New Zealand have not 
been reckoned in our effective strength ; secondly, no account has 
been taken of British ships which may be ordered in 1912-13 and 
can certainly be completed by April 1915, or of the possibility of 
having also ready at that date ships which may be begun in April 
1918. As these assumptions are erroneous, it follows that the 
predictions of a coming crisis in 1915 based upon them have no 
foundation so far as Dreadnoughts are concerned. 

Moreover, it is absurd to assume, as has been done, that only 
Dreadnoughts ought to be counted in estimates of relative naval 
strength ; or that pre-Dreadnoughts must and will disappear from 
the effective lists of war fleets within the next five years. There 
is, of course, an ‘ age-limit’ for warships; and for every ship— 
whether styled Dreadnought, super-Dreadnought, or pre-Dread- 
nought—a time will come when she will be struck off the Effective 
List, not because she is worn out, but because the responsible 
authorities decide that her period of useful service has ended. 
The German Navy Law does not contemplate the wholesale 
scrapping of pre-Dreadnoughts. On the contrary, it contem- 
plates the inclusion of a large number of ‘capital’ ships of 
these types in the establishment of fifty-eight ‘capital’ 
ships which is the standard of strength at present adopted 
for 1920. The official ‘ age-limit’ for ‘ capital ’ ships was fixed in 
1900 at twenty-five years for battleships and twenty years for large 
cruisers ; in 1908 it was reduced to twenty years for all ‘ capital ’ 
ships. That period is reckoned from the beginning of the finan- 
cial year in which the first instalment for the cost of a new ship 
was provided ; and the law requires that the construction of the 
‘ substitute ship’ for each vessel approaching the limit shall be 
undertaken at such a time that the substitute shall be ready for 
service before the vessel whose place she takes is struck off the 
Effective List. 

In dealing with probable removals of pre-Dreadnoughts from 
the Effective Lists of the four navies—with which question we 
are at vresent concerned—it will therefore be desirable to adopt 
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the German formula and to apply it generally. This procedure 
yields the following result : . 
Effective Pre-Dreadnoughts, 
(April 1915), 
Gun Armaments 
Displacement. Horse- —_-——-__—. 


Ships (tons) power Heavy Secondary 
860,000 1,300,000 244 724 


Great Britain . * ° . 65 

Germany . é 3 $ . £9 335,000 520,000 86 446 
Austria. J ‘ 4 o EE 112,000 190,000 61 149 
Italy x “ é 5 ee 156,000 275,000 43 192 


The oldest ships included in the British list are the six vessels 
of the Canopus class, the first of which were laid down late in the 
financial year 1896-7. In the German list the five vessels of the 
Kaiser class which were laid down in 1895-8, and the armoured 
cruiser Fiirst Bismarck, laid down in 1896, are also included. 
No one can deny that the German group is distinctly inferior to 
the Canopus class in dimensions as well as in offensive and defen- 
sive power. In dealing with the Austrian and Italian navies 
care has been taken also to make no under-estimate of the ships 
which are taken as still effective in 1915. 

Another fact worth mentioning is that the construction of 
about two-thirds of these British pre-Dreadnoughts—including 
twenty-seven powerful armoured cruisers—has fallen within the 
present century. It is obviously absurd to treat such ships as 
obsolete or requiring replacement at an early date because later 
types have been devised. 

The outlook is not equally satisfactory when attention is 
directed to the cruiser class of the Royal Navy, whose special 
functions in time of war would include scouting for fleets and 
the protection of oversea commerce and communications. As to 
the necessity and importance attaching to the proper performance 
of these functions the teachings of history are clear and unmis- 
takable. Modern developments of propulsive apparatus, wire- 
less telegraphy and other details of warship equipment, important 
as they are, have not touched the fundamental principle that 
special classes of cruisers are necessary, and that large numbers 
are essential to success. Some persons have maintained, 
and still hold, the opinion that armoured cruisers, even in 
moderate numbers, would speedily sweep the sea clear of smaller 
protected cruisers, and that the day of the latter is therefore 
ended. To this argument may be opposed certain facts of experi- 
ence : (1) The ocean is a very big place in which it is not easy 
to discover commerce-destroyers ; (2) in the past the existence of 
more powerful types has not rendered smaller and less powerful 
types unnecessary or useless, and is unlikely to do so in future. 

Up to 1904 the action of successive Admiralties had given to 
the Royal Navy a splendid force of protected cruisers, which then 
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numbered over one hundred. The Spencer programme—due in 
great measure to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards— 
developed this commerce-protecting fleet, and provided simul- 
taneously in all parts of the world numerous well-equipped 
naval bases for the operations of the modern British 
Navy. Unfortunately there came an interruption of this historic 
and continuous policy when the Dreadnought era began. It 
became the fashion to depreciate the value of all types of sea- 
going warships except those which were considered suitable for 
use in the ‘fighting line’ of the fleet—a doctrine absolutely con- 
tradicted by naval history. Protected cruisers in particular were 
discredited ; the ‘ scrap-heap’ policy was adopted ; vessels whose 
value has since been recognised by their recall to active service 
were described as ‘ worse than useless’ and relegated to the 
Motherbank and other anchorages—there to rust and deteriorate 
until they were sold and broken up. From 1903 to 1909 no pro- 
tected cruisers were built, many existing vessels were struck off 
the Effective List of the Royal Navy, and numbers were greatly 
diminished. The only new unarmoured vessels added to the fleet 
were eight so-called ‘ Scouts,’ whose only merit was their high 
speed, but which had neither the armament nor fuel supply neces- 
sary for scouting duties with fleets. These ‘Scouts’ have since 
found employment as ‘mother’ (or depét) ships for torpedo- 
destroyer flotillas. For four or five years this depletion of the 
cruiser classes continued, and the result was deplorable. It was 
the more serious because Germany was simultaneously taking 
systematic and continuous action in the construction of protected 
cruisers. The Pelorus class of the Royal Navy was first used as 
a model, certain modifications which were thought to be desirable 
being introduced; and since this start was made the German 
Admiralty have developed a strong force of so-called ‘ small’ 
cruisers, the full establishment of numbers for which under the 
Navy Laws has been fixed at thirty-eight, while the age-limit is 
fifteen years. According to the Dilke Return, Germany had 
fifteen vessels of the class completed on the 1st of April 1911, the 
oldest of them having been launched so lately as 1903 ; six more are 
building, and two others are to be begun this year. In addition, 
there are nine protected second-class cruisers of earlier type and 
nine unprotected small cruisers on the Effective List of the 
German Navy, and as these vessels reach the age-limit ‘ substitute’ 
ships will be built, bringing the total number up to the full 
establishment of thirty-eight and keeping it there. Successive 
vessels will no doubt be of improved types and probably of larger 
dimensions. 

After a considerable interval the construction of protected 
cruisers was resumed, the British Navy Estimates for 1908-9 
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providing for the commencement of five vessels, all of which are 
now completed. In April last seven similar cruisers were build- 
ing, exclusive of two sister vessels for the Australian Navy, and 
three other protected cruisers are to be commenced this year. 
Including the Australian vessels the Royal Navy will therefore 
command the services of seventeen such cruisers when all which 
are now building or projected have been completed, whereas 
Germany will have twenty-three similar ,vessels on the Effective 
List, the oldest of which was begun in 1902 and launched in 1903. 
This state of things is unsatisfactory and is entirely due to the 
unwise action described above. On the other hand, it does not 
fairly indicate the relative standing of the two navies in regard to 
cruisers. The Dilke Return shows that in April last the List of 
the Royal Navy included the following protected cruisers of earlier 
types: seventeen first-class, thirty second-class, sixteen third- 
class—total, sixty-three. More than twenty of these vessels were 
built under the Naval Defence Act of 1889 and have passed the 
German age-limit, although still capable of service. Nearly as 
many more, not built under the Act’ of 1889, have also passed 
that age-limit ; only six were launched in or after 1903. Clearly 
the suspension of construction for several years, and the wholesale 
‘ scrapping ’ ‘which was practised simultaneously, have seriously 
prejudiced our position vis-d-vis to Germany in regard to modern 
types of protected cruisers ; and this condition of affairs must not 
be allowed to continue. It is true that in modern pre-Dread- 
nought armoured cruisers Great Britain possesses an enormous 
preponderance—thirty-four ships of 407,000 tons as against 
nine ships of less than 95,000 tons, but it is important to note 
that in our previous comparisons for ‘ capital ’ ships this superiority 
in armoured cruisers has been taken into account. Any use of 
our armoured cruisers for protection of commerce and communi- 
cations would therefore correspondingly lessen the strength 
assumed above as existing in British ‘ capital’ ships. 

In connexion with this subject of commerce protection there 
has of late been much anxious discussion of the injury which may 
possibly be done to British commerce in time of war by the 
employment of auxiliary and improvised armed cruisers drawn 
from the mercantile marines of foreign countries. It has been 
asserted tuat many German steamships actually carry armaments 
in the holds, and that their commanding officers are in possession 
of the necessary authority to arm and use their vessels for purposes 
of commerce destruction in case of the outbreak of war, wherever 
they may be, on receiving notification of the fact. Whether or 
not this statement be true, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that arrangements exist by means of which many of the finest and 
fastest mercantile steamships in the world can be taken up by the 
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Governments of the countries under whose flag they sail, and 
employed as armed auxiliary cruisers. Such an agreement holds 
good between the British Government and the Cunard Company ; 
in past years similar agreements existed with most of the leading 
British steamship companies. Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
France have adopted a similar policy, and in doing so our lead was 
followed. _ No well-informed person has ever contended that 
these auxiliary cruisers, with their great dimensions, huge bulk, 
absence of protection (except in the shape of coal) and compara- 
tively light armaments, would be a match for even the smaller 
classes of cruisers primarily designed and built for fighting. It 
was never proposed to substitute armed mercantile auxiliaries 
for regular cruisers, and it is noteworthy that the Boards of Ad- 
miralty which approved and acted upon the policy of subvention 
also carried out great schemes of cruiser construction. The 
real issue is clear enough and must not be confused. Is it advan- 
tageous or otherwise to be in a position to utilise in case of war 
the splendid ocean-going steamships of the British mercantile 
marine for such services as they may be thought fit to perform, 
and to provide for arming them rapidly when they are taken over 
by the Admiralty? 

Lord Brassey added one more to his many public services when 
he again drew attention to this subject in the House of Lords on 
the 11th of May. Lord Brassey adequately recognised the conse- 
quences which necessarily followed the formation of the Interna- 
tional Maritime Company—or ‘ Atlantic Combine ’—by American 
capitalists eight years ago, but he expressed the opinion—in which 
most persons will concur—that ‘the change of policy was ill- 
judged’ which led to a discontinuance of subsidies, and a return 
to the system of taking up vessels in an emergency. No question 
will be raised in regard to the wisdom of the course followed 
by the Admiralty in replying to the Combine by making an agree- 
ment with the Cunard Company, under which the Mauretania 
and Lusitania were built and the other vessels of that fleet were 
made available for naval service in case of need. It is satis- 
factory also to be informed by the official spokesman for the 
Admiralty (Lord Granard) that ‘armaments are kept ready for all 
the ships controlled by the Admiralty.’ What is less satisfactory, 
and indeed is open to serious doubt, is the wisdom of the decision 
of the Admiralty in 1903 ‘not to consider the subsidy of any 
merchant vessel with a speed of less than 22 knots.’ Lord 
Granard stated that this was ‘the policy of the Admiralty to-day,’ 
and gave departmental reasons therefor. Summarised they are 
as follow: When the arrangements of 1887 were made the 
fastest Atlantic steamships had a speed of 19 knots, and there was 
no regular cruiser with a speed (under natural draught) of more 
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than 16 to17 knots. To-day regular cruisers, British and foreign, 
obtain speeds approximating to 25 knots, and only the Mauretania 
and Lusitania can exceed that speed. The noble Lord then 
added: ‘It followed as a natural sequence that any armed 
merchantman that did not exceed the speed of the fastest regular 
cruisers must in the course of time fall a victim to the cruisers.’ 
If space were available it would be of interest to make clear the 
numerous wrong impressions conveyed in this brief statement. 
All that can be said is that no regular cruiser, except a very few 
of the great ‘cruiser-battleships’ recently built, can maintain a 
sea-speed approaching 25 knots, in moderate weather, for any 
length of time. The Indomitable, it is true, ran from Belleisle 
to the Fastnet at that speed in 1908 ; but it is notorious that extra- 
ordinary exertions were made and that the fuel supply was 
practically exhausted by that run. Our new protected cruisers 
(Town Class) are reported to have attained maximum speeds of 
about 26 knots on contract trials of short duration; but no 
experienced person familiar with the facts will attribute to these 
vessels the power of maintaining for long periods, and in a 
moderate sea, speeds approaching 25 knots. ‘Their proportionately 
small length, displacement and fuel supply will unavoidably make 
them no match in steaming at sea for the great German Trans- 
Atlantic steamships to which a sea-speed of 23 to 234 knots is 
assigned : and these steamships are on the list of auxiliary cruisers. 
In weather which would prevent the cruiser from being driven 
hard, the merchant steamer would experience no sensible check ; 
the sea-keeping capability of the latter vessel, due to her much 
greater size and fuel supply, would be much in excess of that 
possessed by the cruiser. On these and other grounds which can- 
not be mentioned, it is to be hoped that the Admiralty will be dis- 
posed to reconsider this subject, and to secure a fuller utilisation 
of the resources of our mercantile marine in the protection of com- 
merce. Foreign countries have taken action to arm and use as 
auxiliary cruisers many swift steamers. Lord Brassey put the ~ 
case mildly when he remarked in the debate that, ‘ although 
cruisers had absorbed a large proportion of the Shipbuilding Vote, 
still they were very few for the protection of a commerce which 
extended to every sea.’ Against the raids of foreign mercantile 
auxiliaries British auxiliaries would certainly be effective, what- 
ever may be their value as compared with regular cruisers. Lord 
Brassey’s conclusion is sound : 


Our policy should be not to rely on the Navy alone, but to organise 
a reserve consisting of the vessels subsidised for swift communication with 
the States of the Outer Empire and for opening up new lines of trade. 


The ‘ States of the Outer Empire’ are themselves beginning 
to realise that they must take a larger part in this Tr 
Vou. LXX—No 413 
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Their fuller awakening to this duty is the most beneficial result 
of the scare-period of 1909. Australia and Canada are already 
contributing to the Imperial Navy groups of cruisers which will 
be of much service in protecting ocean trade-routes where they 
converge upon the home-ports of the Commonwealth and the 
Dominion. The larger scheme for an Australian navy now under 
consideration will, if carried out, make still more effective pro- 
vision for similar service in Southern Seas. 

Closely connected with the question of commerce protection, 
and the general operations of the British fleet during war, stands 
that of our naval bases. Six years ago changes were made which 
seriously affected the state of preparation for war and the general 
efficiency of many foreign naval stations, and attention was then 
drawn in these pages (Nineteenth Century and After, April 1906) 
to the consequent risks and disadvantages incurred. As a result of 
the creation of the navies of Canada and Australia, the condition of 
some naval stations—and especially of those at Halifax and Van- 
couver—has already been improved, and still further improvements 
are probable. For other foreign stations—according to answers 
given recently by Mr. McKenna to questions asked in Parliament 
—conditions are still as unsatisfactory as they have been since 
1906, and this is much to be regretted. It is hardly conceivable 
that present conditions can be allowed to continue permanently, 
or that the advantages which we inherited from ancestors who 
were experienced in naval warfare are to be sacrificed to the 
doctrine that all important operations of war are in future to be 
carried out in European waters. The matter deserves and should 
receive further consideration, especially in view of the approaching 
completion of the Panama Canal. 

Naval works at home are also in a condition which demands 
careful examination and effective action. The rapid growth in 
dimensions of modern ‘ capital’ ships, and the great concentration 
of battle fleets in home waters, have brought into prominence the 
question of the sufficiency in numbers and the suitability in loca- 
tion of docks capable of receiving Dreadnoughts for the purpose of 
examination, cleaning bottoms, and repairs. Mr. McKenna has 
been catechised repeatedly on this subject, and has naturally 
endeavoured to put the best face upon the matter in his replies} 
but it is obvious that on the East Coast of Great Britain we are 
not well-off in this respect. As matters stand, docking accommo- 
dation at Portsmouth is also quite inadequate to meet the needs 
of our latest ships, and there ought to be no delay in securing 
greater facilities. It is but fair to add that action has already 
been taken and works are in progress. 

Difficulties incidental to the rapid growth in dimensions of 
ships are not confined to home ports ; they are and will be felt at 
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all our principal naval stations abroad. A French writer (in Le 
Yacht of June 1), after describing in very appreciative terms the 
new harbour and dockyard recently constructed at Gibraltar at 
great cost, pointedly draws attention to the fact that the use of 
about one-half of the port will be impossible for recent British 
battleships owing to their great draught of water. This fact has 
been long known to those who have studied the question closely, 
and it can be independently ascertained from charts, so that there 
is no secrecy in regard to it. But it is unquestionably serious and 
may well necessitate before long large additional expenditure on 
works in order to secure sufficient accommodation for the fleet, as 
the number of commissioned Dreadnoughts is increased. 

At the moment the most important works in progress are those 
at Rosyth. According to a scheme framed some years ago, it was 
proposed to make a first-class naval station at that place, and the 
probable cost was roughly estimated at seven millions sterling. 
About five years ago a printed memorandum—undoubtedly due to 
official inspiration—was widely circulated and received much 
notice in the Press; in it a claim was distinctly made that recent 
naval reforms had saved, or would save, the whole seven millions 
which it had been contemplated to spend at Rosyth—in other 
words, that the works would not be undertaken. After long hesi- 
tation a modified scheme was framed for executing a part of the 
works. In 1907-8 a sum of 10,0001. was voted for preliminary 
investigations; in 1908-9 the vote was 30,0001., while the 
estimated cost of the works and machinery was given as about 
3,400,0001. In the current Navy Estimates the total estimated 
liability as stated approaches four millions sterling for the naval 
depét new magazines and machinery ; and it is clear from what 
has been said that further works will be necessary. Up to the 
end of March last only 356,0001. had been spent ; about 360,0001. 
more is the anticipated expenditure for this financial year. About 
three millions (including machinery) will therefore remain as a 
liability on the 1st of April 1913. To onlookers this rate of progress 
appears slow, but the First Lord has assured Parliament that 
encouragement has been given to the contractors to hasten com- 
pletion by means of a substantial bonus ; and it is anticipated that 
this will be done. The contract date for completion of the works 
in progress is September 1916. The First Lord hopes for com- 
pletion a year sooner (September 1915) ; if so the rate of expendi- 
ture must be much increased. It is obviously most desirable that 
when works of this importance have been started they should be 
pressed forward as rapidly as possible. Shorter times are required 
for building large ships than for constructing the docks and 
harbours suitable for their use ; but that fact is frequently forgotten 
by the advocates of unrestricted increase in dimensions, and in 
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the cases considered it was obviously not recognised and acted 
upon so soon as it ought to have been. All that is now 
possible is to advance the necessary works with the utmost 
rapidity, even if the cost is thereby somewhat enhanced. 

It has been asserted that the British force in destroyers— 
especially destroyers likely to render effective service in the North 
Sea—had become inadequate because greater progress had been 
made by Germany in recent years. It is true, no doubt, that 
under the Navy Laws, German destroyer-flotillas have been enor- 
mously developed during the last ten years. A total establishment 
of 144 destroyers is aimed at, the annual addition to the flotilla is 
twelve, and (according to the Dilke Return) on March 31 last 
Germany possessed ninety-two completed vessels of the class, all 
but one of which had been launched in 1899 or later ; seventeen 
others were then building, and twelve new vessels have since been 
ordered. Great Britain at the same date possessed 176 completed 
destroyers, of which ninety-six had been launched in 1899 or later, 
twenty-eight vessels were building, and twenty more are to be 
ordered this year. The period of construction for German 
destroyers, built as they have been in ‘batches,’ was for 
a time less than the corresponding period of construction 
for their British contemporaries, many of which were of 
an experimental character and of new types. This condition 
of affairs was only temporary; it has been remedied, and later 
British destroyers have been produced as rapidly as the German. 
When all the destroyers now building or to be built this year are 
completed, Germany will have 121 vessels. Great Britain will 
then possess 144 of equal age, as well as eighty vessels of earlier 
types, presuming in each case that there are no removals from the 
lists in the interval. The age-limit for destroyers is not easily 
determined ; the German Navy Law fixes it at twelve years, but if 
destroyers are properly cared for and re-boilered they remain 
effective for longer periods. Destroyers are now properly regarded 
as adjuncts to fleets just as torpedo gunboats were regarded twenty 
years ago; but it does not follow that the smaller vessels— 
launched, say, before 1900—are useless because their successors 
are larger and more powerful, as well as greatly superior in speed 
and capacity for sea service. It has been the fashion to speak of 
these early destroyers recently as if they were negligible, but that 
is not a reasonable view—especially when regard is had to their 
good condition and their relative size and characteristics, as com- 
pared with not a few of the German destroyers still reckoned as 
fully effective. Although of less age, these German vessels are 
really not superior to many of the earlier British destroyers which 
have been kept in good condition. The simple fact is that in this 
department of naval force Germany has secured advantages which 
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necessarily attach to a later start in naval construction when it 
is accompanied by a rigorous prosecution of shipbuilding pro- 
grammes. 

So late as 1904 we had over 120 destroyers, and Germany 
less than one-third that number. Admitting that our action in 
reply to Germany was somewhat dilatory for a time, that fault 
has been remedied by the construction of twenty new destroyers 
annually during recent years, and the present condition of affairs 
cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory by any impartial inquirer. 

In respect of submarines Germany also made a late start, but 
has been endeavouring to make up arrears recently by spending 
about 750,000/. annually on vessels of that type. On the 31st of 
March 1911 (according to the Dilke Return) Great Britain 
possessed sixty-two completed submarines and twelve were build- 
ing. It is proposed to begin six more this year, making a total of 
eighty vessels. Germany at that date had eleven submarines com- 
plete, but the Return gives no particulars for vessels building or 
projected. It has been stated that in the autumn of 1912 Germany 
will possess thirty submarines ; that they are being constructed in 
groups of six vessels annually ; and that in April last, besides the 
eleven completed, thirteen others were in hand and in different 
stages of advancement. In this department there has been no 
adverse criticism of the relative standing of Great Britain. 

The next move in the competition in warship-building will be 
made by Germany, and even if there is absolute adherence to the 
programme foreshadowed in the Navy Law of 1908, only two 
armoured ships being commenced in the next financial year, the 
burden of naval expenditure consequent on existing commitments 
will be heavy for both countries. Readers desirous of understand- 
ing the intricacies of German Naval Estimates cannot do better 
than consult the admirable Report on the Imperial Finances made 
by Count de Salis and presented to Parliament last March. It 
shows that this year about 35 per cent. of the expenditure on new 
German ships and their armaments will be obtained from loan, 
and that the total of such expenditure will be about 12 millions 
sterling. Even that high figure is exceeded considerably by the 
corresponding expenditure proposed for new British ships and 
their armaments in 1911-12—which is about 174 millions, or an 
excess of about 43 per cent. above the German. The current 
year, therefore, must give us a sensible gain on Germany, as we 
build more quickly and certainly ought not to build more dearly. 

Mr. McKenna has expressed the hope that the high-water mark 
of naval expenditure has been reached by both countries. If 
Germany only lays down two armoured ships in each of the two 
following financial years, her expenditure on new construction and 
armaments (according to the Estimates attached to the Navy Law 
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of 1908) will fall about a million sterling next year and a further 
million and a half in the following year. This will make corre- 
sponding reductions possible in our expenditure, but there are 
certain items which may sensibly affect the actual reduction. For 
example, if the progress of naval works is quickened larger 
amounts must be paid to contractors. If a larger cruiser pro- 
gramme is decided upon, it must carry with it corresponding 
increase in cost. Moreover, the prices of new ships are said to be 
advancing after a long period of depression, and this may sensibly 
affect the contracts to be made next year. Mr. McKenna, in the 
detailed comparisons of costs of Dreadnoughts and pre-Dread- 
noughts made in the course of his speech in the introduction of 
this year’s Navy Estimates, unfortunately overlooked or omitted 
to make allowance for the extraordinarily low prices which have 
ruled during the last three years in shipbuilding and engineering 
markets. Again, it has been claimed by Admiralty representatives 
in Parliament that they have been able to obtain considerably 
lower quotations for armour than ruled at the time when the pre- 
Dreadnoughts were built, and it is ascertainable from the Navy 
Estimates themselves that considerably lower prices have been 
paid in some cases for heavy gun-mountings and their machinery. 
All these circumstances—some of which are of a temporary 
character and others due to the increased competition for orders 
arising from the considerable enlargement of sources of supply in 
recent years—have favoured relative cheapness in the case of 
vessels of the Dreadnought class. These results have been favour- 
able to the public purse, but they have vitiated the detailed com- 
parisons made by the First Lord, and leave still open the question 
which he professed to answer—how many King Edwards or Lord 
Nelsons could be built for the same sum as would suffice for a 
certain number of Dreadnoughts. 

The foregoing review of facts will, it is believed, lead readers 
to the conclusion that the naval outlook for this country is not 
unsatisfactory, and that it gives no real cause for anxiety. In 
‘capital’ ships—even if all that is claimed by the advocates of 
Dreadnought types were conceded—the British position is and can 
be kept secure, provided that adequate steps are taken at proper 
times. There is no reason to believe that any British Government 
will neglect that plain duty. In cruisers there is need for a 
thorough reconsideration of our position, and for action at an early 
date. The question of utilising fully the strength inherent in our 
unrivalled mercantile marine, and securing its assistance in the 
protection of oversea commerce and communications, also 
demands re-examination. In minor classes of warships, including 
destroyers and submarines, our relative standing is altogether satis- 
factory. The present condition of some of our naval stations, 
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especially those abroad, leaves much to be desired, and special 
expenditure will have to be incurred if they are to be restored to 
efficiency and made available in case of war. 

Germany holds the key of the situation ; her action in the next 
financial year will determine the programme of shipbuilding for 
Great Britain. At present there is a probability that only two 
new armoured ships will be laid down in 1912. If this becomes 
a fact, then the hope of Mr. McKenna may be realised, and our 
naval expenditure for the current financial year may prove to be 
a ‘ high-water mark’ ; but this is by no means certain as yet. If 
events fall out otherwise the position must and will be faced. 
British sea-supremacy must be maintained, whatever the cost of 
that maintenance may be. This is no new doctrine; it should 
give no cause of offence to Germany or any other country when jit 
is restated ; just as this country had no real cause of offence when 
(in the Preamble to the German Navy Act of 1900) it was asserted 
that ‘Germany must have a fleet of such strength that even for 
the mightiest Naval Power [i.e. Great Britain] a war with her 
would involve such risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy.’ 
Each nation has the right to determine its own standard of 
strength. It cannot be denied that the continued existence and 
well-being of the British Empire absolutely depends upon 
supremacy at sea. That statement does not hold good for any 
other Empire in the world. Although a few foreign critics have 
recently treated the British claim as improper and provocative in 
existing circumstances, that claim is both ancient and vital. It 
cannot be surrendered, and the experience of a century has demon- 
strated that its fulfilment involves no danger to the peace and 


prosperity of the world. 
W. H. Waite. 
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WANTED--AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


Ir the traditional visitor from Mars were asked, on his return to 
his native planet, what the inhabitants of Terra are doing, he 
would doubtless dwell more upon the moral and social aspects of 
the communities he had observed than upon their material deve- 
lopment, which, for all we know, may be vastly inferior to that of 
the Martians themselves. The disparity in the conditions of life 
here and their wide range, from toil-less luxury to the bare 
struggle for existence, would have impressed him as it does all 
students of things human; but I venture to believe that, among 
the extraordinary phenomena to attract his attention, not the 
least extraordinary would be the jealousies, suspicions, and 
animosities now prevailing, one might almost say raging, between 
the different peoples of this earth. Omitting the case of Japan, 
which does but imitate its presumed betters, he might sum up 
the situation by asserting that the most marked exhibition of 
these evil propensities is to be found among the hundreds of mil- 
lions of Christians who. worship God in professed acceptance of 
the moral code proclaimed nearly two thousand years ago by the 
Prince of Peace. ‘Could there,’ he might inquire, ‘be a more 
grotesque contradiction between prophecy and fulfilment than is 
disclosed by the alarming state of affairs which I have just wit- 
nessed and examined?’ And, it may be added, no more severe 
indictment could be brought against Christendom than the bare 
recital of the facts in the case. 

The discouraging feature of this universal distemper is that its 
most striking symptoms are of comparatively recent origin and 
growth. Well may the pessimist see no light behind the clouds 
and so lose all hope of better things. On the other hand, the 
optimist, with even more reason, may hold that it is always 
darkest just before dawn and that the present menacing attitude 
between the nations, being but the work of man’s hand, can by 
man’s hand be equally well changed into franker recognition of 
each other’s necessities and legitimate aspirations, into such 
mutual concessions and agreements as will postpone indefinitely 
the Armageddon toward which all seem now to be tending. 
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Classing myself among the optimists, I venture to make my 
humble and insignificant contribution to the solution of the most 
important general problem with which the statesmen of the world 
are now confronted, claiming a place in the ranks on the ground 
that nearly thirty years ago I formed and expressed an opinion 
on this subject which time and thought have only served to 
strengthen, although, since that date, certain events have occurred 
to modify somewhat the application of that opinion. It was then 
my great privilege to be much in the company of my wise and 
able friend, now, as Sir George Sydenham Clarke, the Governor 
of Bombay, and between us we discussed pretty much every topic 
of general or special interest, including, in particular, the 
likelihood and nature of wars to come. On the last subject we 
conceived and formulated some peculiar, if delightfully fantastic, 
notions. Briefly summarised, we reached the conclusion that, 
since peace was an almost indispensable condition of human 
progress, no more important duty lay upon Governments than 
the adoption of well-considered measures to secure and preserve 
it. It may be ascribed to the enthusiasm of youth that we agreed 
between ourselves that this noblest of all missions devolved, or 
should devolve, upon the Anglo-Saxon race. We knew this con- 
clusion to be a counsel of perfection and wholly chimerical, but it 
was a pleasant picture to paint, and who shall deny to the artists 
the joy they experienced in laying their brilliant colours upon 
their imaginary canvas? Specifically, we would have had the 
United States and Great Britain unite in announcing that they 
would exert their joint power to prevent warfare, even to the point 
of taking active sides with any nation which had expressed a will- 
ingness, and against the nation which had refused, to submit to 
arbitration any serious difference arising between the two and not 
settled by diplomatic methods ; the latter preferring the ‘ arbitra- 
ment of war,’ a specious phrase, for war settles nothing but 
military superiority, and that only for the time being. Might 
prevails, whether right or wrong, but mankind being more keenly 
interested in the victory of right than in the victory of might will 
sooner or later cease to regard war as in any sense a rational 
composer of international quarrels. At that moment, Great 
Britain’s fleet and America’s great potential, if not actual, army, 
when thrown into the scales would have turned them inevitably 
in favour of the nation ready to accept the results of arbitration, 
and the war would have been averted, for the other Government 
could scarcely decline to follow suit in the face of so overpowering 
a combination. 

Of course, all this was Utopian in the extreme, the unsub- 
stantial fabric of which dreams are made, and no one was more 
keenly or regretfully aware of its futility than the two young men 
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who would have done such great things, they thought, had only 
the power been given them. 

But much water has flowed beneath the bridge since those 
quiet evenings in 1884, and the civilised world has made several 
unhoped-for advances towards the goal we then had in mind. At 
the same time, new factors, at that moment: unforeseen, have 
been injected into the perplexing question. The Hague Tribunal 
has been established, to win through its decisions increased con- 
fidence in the possibility of composing international differences by 
the processes of sweet reason. Treaties of arbitration have passed 
from the realm of the dreamer into the commonplaces of world 
yolitics. The latest of these treaties, due in large measure to the 
personal interest of America’s broad-minded and courageous 
President, Mr. Taft, will put a seal upon the banishment of 
hostilities between the English-speaking peoples. The almost 
universal satisfaction with which the proposal has been received 
on both sides of the Atlantic cannot fail to make other peoples 
covet similar conventions in their turn. 

Marching pari passu with this growing practice of appeal to 
arbitration is the sinister fact that nowhere are armies and navies 
diminishing in numbers and strength ; rather are they increasing 
by leaps and bounds, bearing through heightened and constantly 
heightening cost more and more upon the taxpayer, and indirectly 
by his distribution of their charges upon the clerk, the artisan, 
and even the family of the poorest day-labourer. It is incredible 
that two such utterly antagonistic movements should co-exist, 
but none the less it is true. 

I am not among those who see no good whatever in armies and 
navies—quite the contrary. The army of Italy has been a school 
of incalculable value to that kingdom. It discharges no man until 
he can read and write and cipher; it has been the means of weld- 
ing together into one harmonious whole the inhabitants of that 
peninsula by recruiting a regiment in one prov nce and sending it 
to duty in another. Where formerly men w:2re Lombards or 
Tuscans or Neapolitans first and Italians afterwards, now they are 
Italians first and provincials secondly. I have myself met 
Venetians who having served their time and been discharged in 
Calabria had married there, and in so doing had converted their 
Calabrese wives and neighbours to the belief that good men were 
to be found in other parts of Italy. Nor can anyone fail to concede 
the great advantages, physical and moral, to the bulk of the 
German nation of the strict training in obedience, cleanliness, 
erect carriage, of the gymnastic exercises and military drills which 
its army provides. What would be the effect on the submerged 
tenth in London of a couple of years under the colours is hardly 
conceivable. Such service would straighten them up, fill out their 
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chests, give brawn to their muscles, put self-respect into their 
hearts, and return them to civil life far better citizens than they 
are now or, under the present conditions, they can ever hope to 
become. In my own experience, the improvement observed in 
the lads we take in is quite remarkable. I may fairly say that all 
are better, indeed much better in every way, for the few years they 
spend on board our battleships. No, there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of military establishments in their educational 
capacity, but whether this is not in itself a serious arraignment of 
our educational systems, which fail to yield what armies and 
navies, with other ends in view, do succeed in producing, is a 
riddle I leave to the casuists. At least it is proper to contend that 
if ever armies and navies cease to be, the State must give its youth 
the training in physique and character which the services, I had 
almost said alone, furnish, or it will be culpably negligent in per- 
forming a solemn duty. The real pity is that such a small per- 
centage of the male population comes under this salutary influence 
which all need sorely. Whether this schooling can best be had in 
the ranks or through some other equally efficient instrumentality, 
is @ matter to be decided by those more competent than I can 
pretend to be in dealing with such problems. 

It will be many a long day before armies and navies can be 
entirely abolished, for they are the nation’s visible police, without 
which Governments would be powerless to compel and maintain 
order. Our civilisation has not reached the point where the 
policeman and his club can be dispensed with. When that 
happens, and not before, armies and navies may disappear. But 
this consideration has little or nothing to do with the desirability 
of reducing them to dimensions that involve no serious burden, or 
with those larger moral questions, the undue exaltation of brute 
force and the unrestrained spirit of militarism. 

The paramount necessity of Great Britain’s superiority on the 
sea is, I believe, scarcely challenged. It is an economic rather 
than a military necessity. This predominance which she now 
possesses would remain even if all existing fleets were reduced in 
like proportion, a suggestion advanced by certain writers and 
others only to be received with scant courtesy. In the meanwhile, 
what is happening? Germany, which has built up a huge com- 
mercial marine without the help, material or moral, of a navy, has 
become the second naval Power of the world. What her object is, 
since history has demonstrated its needlessness hitherto, can only 
be surmised. To-day her tonnage under construction is 297,750. 
France and Italy, which, owing to their long coast-lines, seem 
more dependent than Germany is, or can be, upon a fleet, have 
together under construction only 282,085 tons. Japan has 89,450 
tons on the stocks, a heavy load for her frail financial shoulders. 
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These figures, by the way, take no account of vessels of 1000 tons 
or under. In a fashion more or less vague, these programmes can 
be understood, but one is wholly at a loss to comprehend those of 
Austria, Brazil, Chile, and Argentina, not to mention Russia, 
Peru, and Turkey. What possible need tlese have or can have for 
battleships is not apparent, yet, to a greater or less degree, they 
have joined in the mad chase. No wonder the visitor from Mars 
carried back a gloomy report of the state of affairs on Terra. 

America’s need of a large army and navy is based upon the 
obligation to maintain the Monroe Doctrine and upon her interests 
in the Far East. As to the latter, a growing discontent is manifest 
in the States, for more and more of the people there are beginning 
to realise the unwisdom of retaining remote colonies, administered 
at no inconsiderable cost to the taxpayer, with no present or 
prospective return to him and wholly for the benefit of the native 
inhabitants, who resent our presence there as much as they 
welcome our dollars. The possibility of being dragged, nolens 
volens, into some Oriental imbroglio of no concern to us ; the evil 
effect on the national conscience of holding alien races in unwill- 
ing subjection, something without warrant in our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution; the folly of an altruism 
which believes men can be taught self-government in any other 
manner than by governing themselves, are being urged by those 
Americans who would throw off the incubus of the Philippines 
while it can be done without sacrifice of honour. The roll of such 
Americans would be found to contain many names conspicucus 
for high character, civic virtue, and lofty patriotism. One strong 
argument which these gentlemen advance takes the form of this 
query : ‘ Are we consistent in preaching the Monroe Doctrine for 
the American continent when, at the same time, we are reaching 
out and occupying forcibly a great archipelago in the Eastern 
Hemisphere?’ They claim that our position before the world and 
our advocacy of that famous doctrine are weakened by this incon- — 
gruity, and they assert that were the whole body of facts laid 
before the voters in a plebiscite the verdict would be ‘ Withdraw 
from the Philippines.’ Personally, I cannot think that the whole 
group and all it contains, even if exploited for our own selfish 
interests, are worth one good American life, such, for instance, as 
that of my late friend Lieutenant Walter Rodney, brutally mur- 
dered in Mindanao, as I write, by a native juramentado, running 
amok. 

So far as the South American republics are concerned, their 
ultimate safety lies in combination. Sooner or later this is certain 
to come about, either in political union or alliances which shall 
relieve them of the occasion and the cost of navies. Incidentally 
they will then be able themselves to guarantee the operation of the 
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' Monroe Doctrine, and thus spare the United States the necessity 
of keeping up a great fleet for this sole purpose. 

These considerations go far to establish the fact that navies 
are chiefly political in nature, and that where a great navy exists 
behind it must lie some potent if unrevealed international motive. 
It would be unfair to hold that it is always and only due to 
Jingoism, or to the moneyed interests that find their profit in the 
manufacture and sale of battleships, armour, guns, and munitions 
of war, powerful as these influences are honestly believed to be 
by certain writers on the subject. 

European countries are in a different category from those of 
South America. Their languages are not the same, their institu- 
tions, traditions, aspirations wholly dissimilar. Mutual agreement 
they may effect, but political amalgamation is out of the question ; 
and even mutual agreement bristles with difficulties arising from 
international or racial distrusts, jealousies, possibly animosities. 
In what way can they be induced to recast their military systems? 

The question is practical in the highest degree, notwithstanding 
the contentions of those humanitarians who find in public opinion 
an all-sufficient weapon against the peace-breaker. Possibly they 
are right when speaking in the future tense, but we are living in 
the present, and the logic of facts is, unhappily, against them. It 
is an admitted duty of the State to protect its subjects, failure to 
do so being unpardonable. Wise rulers must, therefore, be con- 
vinced, before taking steps to lessen the burden of armaments, 
that these steps do not sacrifice this necessary and obligatory 
defence. The world’s history is largely one of war. It would be 
childish to blind our eyes to this melancholy truism; but just 
as in the mechanical world things are done every day which, a few 
years ago, would have been scouted as impossible, had they been 
fore-imagined, so there is no reason to despair of introducing much 
less intrinsically improbable developments into international 
politics. The pessimist has his own place and salutary functions, 
but progress is due to the optimist. Why be afraid of optimism 
in this connection? Or why scoff at it as preposterous and 
visionary ? 

Advance towards the imperfect civilisation of to-day has been 
along well-defined lines. At first the family was the social unit ; 
then came kinship. In these two states every man was a law unto 
himself, unchecked save by dread of his neighbour. Later was 
the tribe, with subjection to a chief who dispensed justice, such as 
it was, while not wholly denying to the individual his right of 
private vengeance. The tribes lastly united with others to form 
the nation with, ultimately, organised courts to settle all disputes, 
whether affecting persons or property, and a police to enforce their 
decrees and maintain order. The individual looks to the State for 
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. protection and to the State he has surrendered his right of personal 

vengeance. Theoretically this is the condition of affairs to-day, 
yet even the Anglo-Saxons have only recently discarded the duel. 
Men now living may have heard or read at the time of a British 
Prime Minister sending a challenge, an episode referred to by 
Mr. Balfour in his recent Guildhall speech ; while duels, however 
innocuous according to the humorist, are still in vogue across the 
Channel. 

The advocates of universal peace must have patience, must be 
content with a steadily growing public sentiment in favour of their 
aims and with the continued progress now making towards their 
goal, rather than despair because the whole measure of disarma- 
ment is not immediately feasible. If the disappearance of the 
exercise of private vengeance on the part of the individual be cited 
as a precedent, allowance must be made for the time element. 
However much they may regret the slowness with which the world 
moves, yet, as Galileo said, 


E pur si muove, 
for it has already reached the point when the reference to The 


Hague of very thorny disputes is unattended by the loss of 
national dignity. 


After all, wherein does the real power of a court reside? In 
the justice and wisdom of its findings? Not at all. The disap- 
pointed plaintiff, or the defendant cast in heavy damages, has no 
holy respect for either judge, jury, or statute. 


No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


None the less, having lost his case, he conforms to the orders of 
the court without delay, because he knows that back of the court 
is the police of the town, or city, or county or State, supported, if 
need be, by the nation’s entire army and navy. Resistance is 
futile. He may loathe the whole judicial scheme and machinery, 
but he fears the strong hand that sustains them and makes 
obedience to them imperative. Herein is The Hague’s weak 
point : it lacks the means to gnforce its decrees. Consequently it 
is but a court of arbitration pure and simple, pronouncing its ver- 
dict on the subject at issue only when the two litigants agree in 
advance to abide by that verdict. It is not yet a court to which 
one nation may apply for justice against another nation. Inter- 
national law has not attained the development and authority of 
statute and common law. Until it does, the peoples of the earth 
are going to see that their fleets are powerful and their armies 
equipped with the latest things in rifles and aeroplanes. Up to 
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the present moment war has been almost the normal state, and 
when not actually engaged in hostilities the nations have been 
whetting their tomahawks and casting jealous and angry eyes on 
their neighbours across the border. Naturally they find it very 
difficult to abandon the practice, horrid though it be. 

But, suppose some strong Government whose motives are 
above suspicion, which has nothing to gain by the new order of 
things, after recognising existing boundaries on the principle of 
uti possidetis, and likewise recognising the right of every country 
to regulate its affairs in its own fashion within those boundaries, 
were to invite the other strong nations to unite in threatening to 
intervene jointly on the side of any Government which agreed to 
submit international differences to The Hague should hostilities 
become imminent, and against the other refusing so to submit its 
case? The Hague tribunal would then become a real court, with 
a visible and overwhelming police to compel acceptance of its 
judgments even against a party in absentia. The matter in ques- 
tion would be adjudicated on its merits, even if one party 
obstinately refused to appear in court, and the decision would 
stand. In some such manner as this the dream of the two young 
men who, many years ago, pondered over this great problem may 
yet come substantially, if not exactly, true. The suggestion is at 
least in consonance with the growth of the nation from its origin 
in the family. That nations should ever be willing to give up 
their right of private vengeance seems to the majority of persons 
to-day absurd and fantastic in the extreme. In the same spirit 
their great-grandfathers scouted the idea of abandoning the duel 
as not in keeping with a proper sense of honour, but swords are no 
longer worn and gentlemen realise that disgrace lies in their own 
words and deeds, not in what others say of them. 

All this may not happen for years to come, but the trend of 
events is in that direction, for in it is the only practical path of 
advance if the affairs of nations are to continue their development 
on lines parallel to those of the affairs of individual men—a logical 
and consistent supposition. It is hard to believe that any of the 
chief Powers could eventually decline to enter into such a compact, 
excepting for the moment Russia, which still has a bone to pick 
with Japan, a consideration whic’ makes one less sanguine of the 
immediate acceptance of such a peace-assuring measure. 

If, or when (for I am convinced that sooner or later this notion 
of Sir George Clarke’s and mine will virtually govern international 
relations), the bright day dawns when the principal Powers shall 
combine to give The Hague tribunal the physical force it now 
lacks, the necessity for great armies and navies will disappear. It 
is simpler and more discreet to assume good grounds for their 
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existence than to hint at sinister motives, and it is surely wiser 
to remove those grounds than to advocate an universal reduction 
of armaments which no Government is ready to inaugurate. 

I have elsewhere said that peace is not so much a condition as a 
frame of mind. When everybody wants it, wars will cease. For 
this reason I feel that much time and discussion will be needed 
before the suggestion made in this writing can be generally 
accepted. As the English-speaking peoples are taking one long 
stride in the ways of peace, one is not too foolishly optimistic who 
dares hope they will eventually, either separately or together, take 
this next a:.d even more important step. It will have far-reaching 
and beneficent consequences, since it follows, as clearly as any 
effect follows any established cause, that, the grounds for the 
swollen armaments of to-day being removed, armies and navies, 
where retained at all, will automatically shrink to such proportions 
as the local necessities shall dictate. 


CaspaR F. GOODRICH. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONTROVERSY 
AND FEDERAL HOME RULE 


IN a series of seven letters which appeared in the Times between 
the 20th of October and the 2nd of November, 1910, a member of 
the Unionist party, writing under the assumed name of ‘Pacificus,’ 
drew public attention to the serious position in which this country 
would be placed if the Conference on the House of Lords question, 
then sitting, failed to come to an agreement. The controversy, he 
maintained, went so deep down towards the very foundations 
of our Constitutional life, and must so profoundly affect the future 
relations of political parties, that no settlement of it by the 
ordinary methods of party controversy could possibly be accepted 
by all parties as final or satisfactory. Such a settlement would 
necessarily involve a continuance of the dispute with results of 
a character most injurious to the peaceful and orderly progress of 
our public life. He urged, therefore, that, if the Conference did 
fail to come to an agreement, another Conference should be called 
together, to consider, however, not merely the question of the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords, or of the relations between that 
House and the House of Commons, but to take a large and com- 
prehensive survey of all the Constitutional questions that are 
obviously ripening for settlement and which are being imposed 
upon us by the enormously increasing complexity and weight of 
our public business. Among these questions he specified, first, 
the urgent need there is of relieving the Imperial Parliament of 
some portion of the impossible task now laid upon it by the 
adoption of Federal Home Rule; and, second, the need of some 
understanding in regard to the future relations of the several parts 
of the Empire to each other and the whole. In support of his 
proposal he contended that. there was nothing in the interests of 
any party, or in the policy identified with any party, that ought 
to prevent its acceptance. What was needed was that all should 
rise above the immediate issues of the day to the height of a 
great national situation, and freely lend themselves to a reasonable 
discussion of questions the settlement of which must for all time 
to come profoundly affect their history and the history of their 
country. 
Vou. LXX—No. 413 33 D 
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The contingency in view of which ‘ Pacificus’ wrote actually 
happened. The Conference failed to come to an agreement. 
But a second Conference has never been proposed. The views of 
*Pacificus,’ though they found a remarkably large measure of 
acceptance both among members of his own party and the public 
generally, failed to convince those to whom they were primarily 
addressed. The Conference once ended, politicians went about 
their business in the old spirit and sought to settle their differences 
by the old methods. None the less the main contention of 
* Pacificus ’ was solidly grounded. Our Constitutional difficulties 
never can be satisfactorily settled so long as they are dealt with 
piecemeal and in isolation the one from the other. They are 
indissolubly connected, and they can be settled in such a way as 
will commend itself to the reason of the country only if they are 
viewed together and dealt with as parts of a great whole. The 
general acceptance, for example, of any scheme for settling the 
relations of the two Houses of Parliament, and for determining 
the powers and constitution of the Second House, does unques- 
tionably depend largely upon the general judgment on the merits 
of Federal Home Rule. If that judgment is favourable, and if 
there is a general agreement that, in some form or other, Home 
Rule is to become part and parcel of the Constitutional machinery 
of the United Kingdom, then it is certain that the question of the 
future powers and composition of the House of Lords will be 
approached and discussed in a totally different spirit from that 
in which it is now being considered. For under any scheme of 
Federal Home Rule large powers would pass from the immediate 
control of the Imperial Parliament to the subordinate Legislatures 
in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales; and this transfer of 
power would certainly largely affect the question of the distribu- 
tion between the two Houses of the Imperial Parliament of the 
residue of powers that would be retained by that Parliament. On 
the other hand, if we deal with the House of Lords question as 
if it were the sole Constitutional question awaiting settlement, 
and as if the Imperial Parliament were to remain for all time in 
the full possession of its present powers and responsible for the full 
discharge of its present duties, then equally certainly that ques- 
tion will be considered in a totally different spirit and settled in 
a totally different way from the spirit that would prevail and the 
way that would be allowed if it were considered in connexion 
with a scheme of Federal Home Rule. Finally, if the questions 
of the House of Lords and of Federal Home Rule are considered 
without any regard to the question of Imperial Federation, our 
settlement of these questions may injuriously affect the possi- 
bilities of this larger federation, and interpose difficulties in its 
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way which those who may have to deal with it ought not to be 
called upon to encounter. 

But, if this is a just account of the situation in which we find 
ourselves, is it too late to alter the course we are now pursuing? 
I venture to think that it is not. The crisis, indeed, is upon us; 
but it is not yet past, and there is even still time to reconsider 
our mode of dealing with it, and to settle it in a spirit consistent 
with our great traditions and with the permanent peace, order, 
and good government of our country. In any case it will well 
repay us to consider our present Constitutional problems as a 
whole and in all their connexions; and I propose to attempt 
to do this. 

In such an attempt what comes into the forefront of the 
argument is not the question of the House of Lords, nor even 
the question of Home Rule ; but the congestion of business in the 
House of Commons and the need of devising some scheme of 
relief from it. It is true that, when the two Houses fail to work 
in harmony with each other, the business of the country is impeded 
and the congestion in the House of Commons is increased. But 
no reform of the House of Lords, no change in the spirit in which 
it approaches the work of the House of Commons, would give the 
relief required. The congestion dates, in fact, from a time when 
the attitude of the House of Lords towards measures of reform 
was more sympathetic, or, at least, less openly hostile, than it 
has been in recent years. Ever since the Reform Act of 1832, 
when the demand for democratic legislation first found effective 
expression in the House of Commons, it has become, year by 
year, more and more impossible for that House to discharge the 
duties imposed upon it. 

Evidence of this, if it be required, is abundant. As long ago as 
1848 the first of a series of Select Committees, all appointed for 
a similar purpose, met to consider by what means the transaction 
of public business in the House of Commons could be expedited. 
In the autumn of 1872 Lord Russell wrote a letter to the 
Times on the block of Parliamentary business, and, among other 
remedies, made what must then have been regarded as a startling 
suggestion, that ‘ the local wants of Ireland and Scotland might 
be better provided for than they are at present if the four provinces 
of Ireland and the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland had each 
an elected representative assembly.’ Mr. Gladstone, in a speech 
delivered in Midlothian in 1879, six years before his adhesion to 
Home Rule, said, ‘I desire, I may almost say I intensely desire, 
to see Parliament relieved of some portion of its duties. I see 
the efficiency of Parliament interfered with not only by obstruc- 
tion from Irish members, but even more gravely by the enormous 
weight that is placed upon the time and the mind of those whom 
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you send to represent you.’ And he added, ‘ The Parliament is 
over-weighted. The Parliament is almost overwhelmed.’ In the 
Radical Programme, published in 1885, with a preface by Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is stated that ‘recent experience has made it 
perfectly clear that Parliamentary Government is being exposed 
to a strain for which it may prove unequal. The overwhelming 
work thrown upon the Imperial Legislature is too much for its 
machinery.’ In September 1885, Mr. Gladstone, again reverting 
to the subject, said that ‘ the task of the House of Commons in 
our time has habitually exceeded what had ever been imposed 
upon a legislative body in the whole history of the world.’ Evi- 
dence of a similar character might be indefinitely multiplied ; but 
it is unnecessary to go further. That there is congestion is 
notorious ; and I have said enough to show that it is also inveterate 
and due to causes for which the action of the House of Lords is 
not responsible. 

The evil effects of the congestion it is impossible to exaggerate. 
The House of Commons has been forced by the very conditions 
of its work to divest itself of much of its great attribute of control, 
and to content itself with a function hardly distinguishable from 
that of a Court of Record which silently registers and gives legal 
effect to the decisions of Government. And for this neither the 
House nor the Government can be justly blamed. The vast 
volume of merely necessary business could on no other condition 
be performed at all. But surely we suffer grievously from it. 
The work that is done is admittedly done in a hasty, slovenly 
and imperfect manner ; and much that ought to be done is totally 
neglected. 

But: this is not all or the worst. Parliament has sought relief 
from some portion of the impossible task laid upon it by delegating 
very great powers to Government Departments. These Depart- 
ments, under the authority of some Statute, issue Rules and 
Orders which have themselves the binding force of law. They 
have thus become sources of legislation, possibly conflicting, cer- 
tainly more or less arbitrary in their character; and a growing 
discontent with their action and revolt against it is manifesting 
itself throughout the country. 

Side by side with this there is the fact that Ministers act more 
independently and with less control than has ever been the case 
since the institution of Cabinet Government. It is not merely 
that the House of Commons, as I have just noted, has had to 
resign itself to the loss of much of its attribute of control over 
the Executive, but that the Prime Minister himself is unable to 
exercise that general supervision and guiding influence over 
departmental action which used to be regarded as the chief function 
of his office. In this connexion it is also to be noted that the 
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burden imposed upon Ministers is becoming an absolutely intoler- 
able one; and that their energies and abilities are being largely 
lost to the country by being dissipated and exhausted, not in the 
consideration of great questions of policy, but over an infinity 
of detail forced upon them by an overburdened legislative and 
administrative system. 

There is still another and an even more serious evil which 
springs, as I believe, from the same prolific source. The appear- 
ance of political groups in the country and the House of Commons 
can, I think, be traced almost exclusively to impatience at the 
constantly recurring failure to deal with measures of legislation 
which have had behind them the approval of the requisite Parlia- 
mentary majority to secure their enactment, but which could not 
be proceeded with because of the block in public business. The 
spirit of these groups is, as yet, with us different from the spirit 
which animates the groups that exist in France and in Germany. 
In the case of these two countries they are animated by a class 
spirit which is still happily almost entirely absent from our 
political life. In the action of these groups there is little or 
nothing of that restraining influence which with us modifies party 
action in the interests of the community as a whole. We siill 
win our way by an appeal to reason ; but we do so in circumstances 
of difficulty and danger which put an increasingly severe test upon 
our political capacity. 

The Labour party came into existence not because its members 
had a new political gospel to preach, nor because there was any 
irreconcilable opposition of principle between it and the Liberal 
party ; but because a large section of the community had become 
impatient at the slow rate of progress made in securing those 
social and political reforms to which the Liberal party was pledged, 
and because it was believed that the delay was due to a want of 
sincerity and earnestness among Liberals in the promotion of 
these reforms. If proof of this is required it is to be found in 
the fact that the opposition between the Liberal and the Labour 
parties is less marked to-day than it was five years ago, though 
in the meantime neither party has departed in any degree from 
its principles or its pledges. 

The origin of the Irish party is not the same. It owes its 
existence to the hostility of the British electorate towards Irish 
claims ; and for a short time, at least, in its history it became a 
group in the Continental sense of the term. It pursued its 
purpose in entire indifference to British interests and with a readi- 
ness to bargain with any political party if only that purpose could 
be achieved. But who, knowing anything of Irishmen in general, 
or of the individual members of the Irish party in the House of 
Commons, can doubt that, once Home Rule becomes an accom- 
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plished fact, opinion in Ireland, both on domestic and on imperial 
questions, will be set free to flow in its natural channels and be 
determined by the same influences as determine opinion on the 
same questions in England and in Scotland? 

But while all this is true, while it is true that, in spite of the 
existence of political groups, we still retain the practical political 
capacity of our race, it is also true that we are exposing our 
political life to dangers of the most grave and serious character. 
For no Parliament can continue to work under conditions of 
extreme congestion, such as those under which the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom now works, without incurring the risks of 
weak, divided, and ultimately of corrupt action. A method of 
relief from the congestion must be devised. 

One remedy, and one remedy only, has so far been tried. It 
has been to expedite business by restricting liberty of debate. The 
remedy has produced evils of an even more grave and serious 
kind than those it sought to remove. For under it, and because 
of it, the power of the House of Commons has dangerously 
dwindled and the power of the Executive has dangerously in- 
creased. But, besides this, the remedy has completely failed in 
its purpose ; and leading men on both sides have repeatedly stated 
their belief that in this direction no permanent or satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty lies. In proof of this I give one quota- 
tion from a speech by Mr. Balfour. In moving the resolution, 
on the 11th of November 1902, for the closure by compartments of 
the Committee stage of the discussion of the Education Bill, he 
said that ‘ the resolution amounts to an admission that our rules— 
great as are the changes effected in those rules since closure was 
first proposed by Mr. Gladstone twenty years ago—that our rules, 
with all these changes, are not sufficient to enable this House to 
deal with the legislative work that is put before it.” 

But a real remedy must be devised ; and unless we are listlessly 
to stand by and see the spirit of our Constitution destroyed by a 
too strict adherence to the forms within which it now works, 
what other remedy, adequate to meet the case, can be suggested 
except a measure of Federal Home Rule by which the control of 
the strictly separate interests of each of the countries constituting 
the United Kingdom would be transferred from the Imperial 
Parliament to secondary and national authorities? The sugges- 
tion isnot new. Liberal leaders have for long advocated it. Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, Lord Loreburn and Lord 
Haldane, have repeatedly urged it upon us. So also, while he 
was still with us, did Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
views held by Mr. Gladstone upon it are equally beyond question; 
and it was astonishing to hear Mr. Balfour state in the House 
of Commons as recently as the 24th of April of this year, that 
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he (Mr. Gladstone) would have regarded the suggestion 
‘with nothing less than horror.’ In the speech from 
which I have already quoted, the speech delivered in 
Midlothian on the 26th of November 1879, after stating 
that Parliament is ‘over-weighted, almost overwhelmed,’ he 
went on to say, ‘If we can take off its shoulders that super- 
fluous weight by the constitution of secondary and subordinate 
authorities, I am not going to be frightened out of a wise 
measure of that kind by being told that in that I am con- 
descending to the prejudices of Home Rulers. I will condescend 
to no such prejudices. I will consent to give to Ireland no principle, 
nothing that is not upon equal terms offered to Scotland and to 
the different parts of the United Kingdom. But I say that the 
man who shall devise a machinery by which some portion of the 
excessive and impossible task now laid upon the House of Com- 
mons shall be shifted to the more free, and therefore more 
efficient, hands of secondary and local authorities, will confer a 
blessing upon his country that will entitle him to be reckoned 
among the prominent benefactors of the land.’ Pleading 
at Edinburgh, on the 27th of October 1890, for an acceptance 
of Irish Home Rule as part of a scheme that would be equally 
applicable to England and Scotland, he said, ‘ You know that for 
a long time it has been agreed on all hands that Parliament was 
not strong enough for its work. There was too much to be done, 
and they could not get through it. But in one thing they were 
perfectly irreproachable. It is not their shirking personal labour. 
No assembly in the world has ever done an amount of personal 
labour to compare with that which is now done by the British 
House of Commons. But we have been agreed as to the great 
excess of the amount of work, and as to the necessity for a great 
change. Two methods of change have been proposed. We from 
the first have held, not that it was not right to make regulations 
more strict in this point and in that, where it could be done 
without serious violation of principle ; but we have held all along 
that the true method of making Parliament strong enough and 
free enough to do ‘the business of the country was to adopt large 
plans of what is called devolution—devolving upon subordinate 
bodies large portions of what now encumbers and obstructs the 
progress of Parliament, so that its hands might be free, and, 
without an increase of labour, it might be able to get far better 
through its proper work.’ He then went on to show how 
inestimably valuable was ‘the absolute freedom of debate’ secured 
by the old rules of Parliamentary procedure, and how the new 
rules tended to destroy this freedom. 

The testimony of Mr. Redmond may also be quoted to the 
same effect. In the speeches he has delivered on Home Rule 
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during the last ten years he has almost invariably referred to this 
aspect of the question. On one occasion, speaking in the House 
of Commons, he said, ‘ It was an idle pretence that the House of 
Commons could at the same time attend to great Imperial ques- 
tions and the local affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. . . 
If the House were to regain its position in the country it would 
not be by further limiting its rights and privileges, but by some 
great measure of devolution.’ And again, ‘The work thrown 
upon the House of Commons was increasing year by year, and 
under the new conditions the Parliamentary machine was break- 
ing down. The ultimate remedy for this state of things would 
be found in the devolution of business from that assembly to local 
bodies.’ And yet again, speaking this time in Dublin, he said, 
‘When next Home Rule was proposed it would not be in answer 
to any abject appeal from Ireland, but it would be proposed by 
some English party (and he cared not which) for its own sake, 
for the sake of England, for the sake of the English Parliament, 
and for the sake of the British Empire. When that proposal 
was made it would be time enough to consider whether it could 
be accepted as an honest compromise or not. He for his part did 
not believe they would have very long to wait until some such 
proposal was made.’ 

There is, therefore, high authority in support of the proposal 
to provide a remedy for the evil by the adoption of Federal Home 
Rule. On the other hand, it has been urged against it that it 
would weaken our unity of action and might possibly lead to 
disintegration. It is of no use to say, in answer to this, that the 
fear is groundless. Both statement and counter-statement rest 
upon opinion merely, and will be received according to individual 
preconceptions and the authority and reputation of those who 
make them. There is, however, one example in the history of 
the British Empire which may help us to come to a rational judg- 
ment on the point. The British North American Act of 1867 
effected two objects. It not only brought the several Provinces 
of Canada into a Federal Union; but it dissolved the Union 
between Upper and Lower Canada which had been constituted 
by the Act of 1840, and it gave to each of these Provinces inde- 
pendent legislative powers, in common subordination, however, 
to the Dominion Parliament. The undoubted success of that 
great Act might at least encourage us to contemplate a modifica- 
tion of the terms of Union between the countries of the United 
Kingdom without the fear that it would weaken the cohesion of 
the parts or the strength of the whole. 

We may go even further than this. Federal Home Rule is 
not inconsistent, in idea, with the terms of the existing Union 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland. Each of these countries 
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has now its own law and its own administrative system regulating 
and controlling its own domestic interests ; and to each of them 
might be given independent powers of dealing with these interests 
without any radical departure from the spirit of our present 
practice. It is, in fact, true to say that, as regards strictly 
domestic interests, the Union has never been, nor has it ever aimed 
at becoming, a complete legislative and administrative union. Each 
country retains, and is intended to retain, the special and inde- 
pendent features which give to its national life all its character 
and all its meaning. Of the difficulties of carrying out this inten- 
tion in a United Parliament we have had a too abundant ex- 
perience. Each country may be compelled at times to obey laws 
exclusively affecting its 9wn interests which a majority of its own 
representatives would have summarily rejected as inconsistent 
with the real conditions of its life. This has been the almost 
normal case in regard to laws affecting Ireland. It is not infre- 
quent in the case of Scotland. And an illustration of it in the 
case of England is to be found in the Education Act of 1902, 
which would almost certainly never have been passed had it not 
received the support of the Irish members, whose interests, as 
representatives of Ireland, were in no way concerned with it. 
It may even with truth be said that the House of Commons is 
by its very constitution incompetent to discharge the duty of 
legislating for the local wants of the separate countries of which 
the United Kingdom is composed. For it is in the nature of 
things that an Assembly constituted of representatives from all 
these countries has not, and cannot, as a whole, have that local 
knowledge, or be pervaded by that no less important local 
sympathy, which are essential to successful legislation in the 
interests of each. 

There are three other considerations, to which I desire briefly 
to refer, which might induce men of all parties to regard with 
sympathy a proposal to establish a system of Federal Home Rule 
in the United Kingdom. 

The first relates to the need there is for simplifying the issues 
submitted to electors at times of election. At the present moment 
and under existing conditions these issues raise questions con- 
cerned with the interests of the three kingdoms taken separately, 
with the three kingdoms regarded as a whole, and with the Empire 
in all its parts and as a whole. These issues are so numerous, 
and opinions upon them cross each other in such inextricable 
confusion, that no elector at a single election could possibly give 
a clear judgment upon them. And who can doubt that the orderly 
progress of our public life is thereby injuriously affected? Federal 
Home Rule would go far to remove the evil. 

The second relates to the bearing of Federal Home Rule on 
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the possibilities of Federation of the Empire. One of the minor 
arguments used by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 in support of Home 
Rule for Ireland was that it would largely improve these possi- 
bilities. But if this was true of the proposal to concede Home 
Rule to Ireland, it is much more true of the larger proposal we 
are now considering. The constitutional structure of the Empire 
is at present incomplete. The self-governing Dominions have 
local Legislatures dealing with local interests; but they have no 
regulated share in the government of the Empire of which they 
are such large and important portions. The United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, has a Legislature on which rests the double 
responsibility of regulating and controlling the special and local 
interests of the countries it represents, and at the same time of 
regulating and controlling the wider interests which it shares in 
common with the Dominions. It cannot, in the nature of things, 
continue permanently to discharge this double responsibility. Of 
one or other of the two separate and separable capacities in which 
it acts it must sooner or later divest itself. And surely it would 
be wise to associate its great traditions rather with its function 
of supreme presiding authority over the Empire at large than with 
its function of local Legislature of the countries of the United 
Kingdom. 

The third and final consideration brings us back to the point 
from which we started. It relates to the bearing on the House 
of Lords question of a proposal to establish a system of Federal 
Home Rule. This proposal is being forced upon us, as we have 
seen, by considerations overwhelmingly strong in their character 
and totally unconnected with the ordinary subjects of party con- 
troversy. But an agreement upon it between parties would put 
an entirely new aspect on the controversy now being waged on 
the House of Lords question. That controversy has sprung from 
the opposition of the House of Lords to Liberal measures of legis- 
lation dealing with Finance, with Irish Home Rule, with Electoral 
Reform, and with Land, Temperance, Religion and Education. 
Over no other subject has any serious dispute ever arisen. The 
claim of the House of Commons to have undivided control over 
finance has already been formally conceded by the House of Lords. 
The subject of Irish Home Rule would become merged in the 
general scheme applicable to the United Kingdom as a whole; 
and Electoral Reform would necessarily accompany and be largely 
determined by this scheme. The remaining subjects are subjects 
which, under any conceivable scheme of Federal Home Rule, 
would be remitted to the subordinate Legislatures to deal with ; 
and they would there be dealt with under conditions which would 
allow the judgment of the electors upon them to be expressed with 
a clearness and certainty impossible under existing conditions. 
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It is surely, therefore, true that an agreement between parties 
about the principle of Federal Home Rule would put a new aspect 
on the House of Lords question, remove it from the arena of party 
politics, and allow it to be settled on terms consistent with the 
normal and traditional relations of the two Houses. 

I will add in conclusion that Federal Home Rule is at once 
imperative and inevitable ; that it is in itself consistent with the 
spirit and working of our Parliamentary system; and that it 
provides the only adequate means of preserving that system from 
the paralysis and decay which are fast overtaking it. The question 
now is whether we shall all consent to raise ourselves ‘to the 
height of a great situation and freely lend ourselves to the reason- 
able discussion of difficulties the settlement of which must for all 
time to come profoundly affect the destinies of our country.’ 


J. A. Murray MAcDONALD. 
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FRANCE IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Now that France has become so deeply involved in the affairs of 
Morocco, while on the eastern and south-eastern frontiers of her 
African Empire she is troubled and perplexed by a revival of 
Turkish power, it may be as well to pass in review her position 
in North Africa, the work which she has achieved there since 
1830, and the claims on the gratitude and consideration of Europe 
which she may have acquired by her eighty-one years’ labours 
in North Africa. My qualifications for attempting this task are, 
that I have travelled in Algeria at intervals since 1879, that at one 
time and another I have visited all parts of Tunisia and something 
of Tripoli, that I know Egypt pretty well, and have recently 
returned from a journey into the eastern parts of Morocco. 

French ambitions in regard to African dominion date from the 
end of the Crusades, from the landing of Louis IX at Carthage. 
This best of French kings might have succeeded with his project 
of conquering Tunis, as an additional bulwark of the Angevin 
Kingdom of Sicily and Naples, had it not been for the outbreak 
of the plague, from which he died, amid the ruins still standing 
of the Roman capital of Roman Africa. Under the reign of 
Francis I the bold plan was adopted (copied by Queen Elizabeth 
in the latter part of the same sixteenth century) of an alliance with 
the Turk and the Moslem, in consequence of which French fisher- 
men and merchants acquired a better footing in the commerce of 
Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt.’ Louis XIV _ developed distinct 
designs on Egypt and Abyssinia owing to the reports which he 
received from French consuls and travellers as to the weakness 
of the Mamluk government of the Nile Valley. Although his 
projects came to nought, they did not die away completely, but 
gave birth in the second half of the eighteenth century to the ex- 
ploring journey of Sonnini, a young Alsatian traveller patronised 
by Buffon. French designs on Egypt finally bore fruit in the great 
expedition of Napoleon Bonaparte, who by landing at Alexandria 
with 40,000 men in 1798 really began the modern Busogess 
scramble for African dominion. 


From this period dates the establishment of the French at La Calle in 
Eastern Algeria, their first foothold on the North African coast. 
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The vital importance of Egypt to British schemes of empire 
over Southern Asia (together with the possession on the part of 
Great Britain of the requisite sea power to enforce her purposes) 
brought about the French withdrawal from Egypt. But the 
Napoleonic invasion of that country with the marvellous past 
achieved immense good, and was followed by 110 years of Egypto- 
logical research. It also resulted in the tracing of the Nile to its 
source and the eventual redemption of Egypt and the Egyptian 
Sudan from the appalling devastation caused by the anarchical 
rule of Moslem Turks, Arabs, Kurds, Circassians, Greeks and 
Nubians. 

The destruction of the French Navy during the Napoleonic 
wars brought France into contempt amongst the corsairs of the 
Barbary States. The worst phase of North African piracy had 
arisen early in the sixteenth century, in an attempt of the Barbary 
States and their allies, the Turks, to repel the attacks of Spain 
on North Africa and to avenge the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. But during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, these corsairs, not content with 
attacking the coasts and the commerce of the Spanish Peninsula, 
extended their piracies into the Irish and British Channels, ravaged 
the coasts of Italy (usually without any provocation at all), and 
even molested the commerce of the United States when that Power 
achieved independence. By 1818, Great Britain, Holland, and 
the United States had practically ensured respect for their flags, 
their commerce, and their citizens on the part of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli; but France was still openly flouted 
by the Algerines and Moors, since the Turkish Deys and Beys of 
the Algerian coast and the Sultan of Morocco believed that France 
had not got the requisite naval strength to punish their insolence, 
and that no other European Power would champion the French 
cause (though Great Britain came to its assistance in 1819). 
Consequently, petty attacks on French shipping continued after 
the Napoleonic wars were over, and French consuls were treated 
with scant respect. The immediate cause of.the French quarrel 
with Algiers was the refusal of the French monarchical govern- 
ment to repay to two Jewish citizens of Algiers the balance of a 
debt due for the supply of corn to the French Directory in 1796. 
This refusal led to quarrels between the Dey and the French 
Consul (besides disputes as to the subsidy due for and the right 
to fortify jhe French fishing and trading stations on the Algerian 
coast), and so by degrees to the final rupture in 1829 and the 
strong expedition sent by the Government of Charles X to attack 
Algiers in June 1830. 

No doubt this expedition was determined on with a view to 
restoring the prestige of the French monarchy by a display of 
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military and naval strength in the Mediterranean, but it is 
incorrect to suppose that the French Government had no ulterior 
objects at that time. It is clear that the loss of Egypt rankled, 
and that under the pretext of chastising an independent Turkish 
prince, an attempt was going to be made to establish France on 
the opposite side of the Mediterranean, if such a project could be 
carried out without provoking Great Britain to war. The fall of 
Charles X’s Government in July 1830 only slightly arrested the 
prosecution of the French plans; because although the French 
Government under Louis Philippe professed to be carrying out 
merely temporary measures in North Africa and to be ready to 
negotiate with Great Britain for withdrawal, nevertheless by the 
close of 1830 the French had taken possession of all the leading 
seaports of Algeria between the frontiers of Tunis and Morocco. 

The liberal government of Louis Philippe being viewed 
sympathetically in England, British opposition to a French North 
African Empire relaxed, and by 1834 the French Government 
had deliberately assumed the responsibility for conquering and 
administering Algeria from the Mediterranean to the Sahara. In 
1844 the insolent power of Morocco received a short, sharp, and 
wholesome lesson, and never again seriously attempted any inter- 
ference in Algeria. Thenceforth and until 1904 only the opposition 
of Great Britain and of Spain stood between France and a 
conquest of Morocco. Great Britain also extended some kind of 
protection over Tunis until the Berlin Congress of 1878. 

The British occupation of Cyprus, Egypt, and the Egyptian 
Sudan, together with the establishment of a protectorate over the 
eastern half of Nigeria, led inevitably to a relaxation of British 
jealousy in regard to Tunisia and Morocco, and to various agree- 
ments by which Great Britain withdrew her opposition to the 
extension of French interests in those countries, and agreed with 
France in ignoring the claims of Turkey to exercise any political 
rule beyond the southern frontiers of Tripoli, Fezzan, and Barka.’ 
Consequently, in 1904, by that agreement with Great Britain 
which recognised the privileged position of the United Kingdom in 
Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan, France believed herself to have 
(with the mental reservation of Italian aspirations in Tripoli and 
Spanish claims to the Riff coast of Morocco) a very free hand 
over North and North Central Africa; from Wadai and Bagirmi 
on the south-east, to the Atlantic coast on the west, and the 
Mediterranean on the north. The curious diplomatic trick by 
which Germany—when Britain and France were on bad terms— 
had first obtained from Great Britain a free hand on the Upper 
Benue and the Shari, and had then made use of this recognition 


2 For the simple reason that no such rule had ever been exercised either by 
Turkey or by her Egyptian or Tripolitan vassals. 
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of German rights to admit rence to the Upper Benue and Lake 
Chad, inspired the French (combined with other indications) with 
the idea that Germany viewed with approval the creation of this 
huge empire in Africa as a pledge of peace, and an indication that 
France had tacitly turned her back on Alsace-Lorraine and would 
devote all her energies, wealth, and military strength to the 
creation of a vast French dominion over the northern half of 
Africa. 

But there was a rude awakening for both France and Britain 
when the German Imperial Government insisted on the retirement 
of M. Delcassé, and by the special visit of the Emperor in the 
spring of 1905 gave an almost aggressive German recognition to 
the independence of Morocco. 

The Conferenve of Algeciras in 1906 patched up an arrange- 
ment which saved the face of Germany, admitted to some extent 
the claims of France and Spain to interfere in the affairs of 
Morocco, and yet tied the hands of France very effectually in 
regard to the absorption within her own dominion of this most 
unruly Berber State. The Balkan crisis of 1909, provoked by 
another advance of Austro-Germany in the inevitable march to 
the Aigean Sea, led to a relaxation of stringency in regard to 
French operations in Morocco: indeed, in most organs of the 
French Press it was believed in 1909 that Germany had handed 
over Morocco to France in return for a free hand in the Nearer 
East. But this apparently was not the case : neither Power had 
committed itself very far in either direction. France now finds 
herself awkwardly situated in Morocco. The cruel, misgoverning 
Sultan deserves little commiseration; nor need we waste over- 
much pity on his unruly and unwilling subjects, who are madly 
fanatical against the Christian European, pitilessly cruel, tribe 
against tribe, warped and spoilt by twelve centuries of civil war. 
To preserve her position in North Africa France is obliged to inter- 
fere in Morocco, and Germany (if I may crystallise vague threats 
into plain facts) obliges France to play the réle in Morocco of the 
Sultan’s ally and supporter. Far and away the best thing for 
Morocco and the people of Morocco at the present day would 
be the distinct and clear establishment of a French protectorate 
and the reduction of the Sultan to the same position as that 
now (honourably) occupied by the Bey of Tunis. Then, indeed, 
the country would go ahead. Its native population would increase 
by leaps and bounds, its incalculable natural riches be thrown 
open to commerce, while science would gain prodigiously by the 
examination of wonderful monuments of the past stretching back 
into far distant ages of pre-history. There would be revelations 
of a paleontological fauna which would almost rival that of the 
Himalayan foothills; there would be fresh discoveries in botany, 
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in living zoology, and the evolution of human races, which would 
exceed in interest anything yet made known by the French in 
Algeria and Tunis. Yet Germany not only bars the way, but is 
said to have incited Spain to claim more than her fair proportion 
of intervention in Northern Morocco, and possibly even to fore- 
stal the French in opening-up railway communication with Fez, 
the real capital of the Moorish Empire. Meantime, and until 
Germany and France can come to an understanding, the good 
days of Morocco are delayed. 

Of course, Germany is right to act in what she believes to be 
the best interests of the German Empire. Germans in official 
positions with whom one may discuss this question will point 
out, with some bitterness, that France deals with North Africa 


on very different lines to those adopted by the United Kingdom’ 


in regard to India and all British possessions controlled in any 
way from London. The commercial policy of the French Govern- 
ment between Tunis and the Morocco frontier is one of protection 
for French subjects, so as not only to give them an unfair advan- 
tage in trade, but—since French capital does not enter North 
Africa very enthusiastically—to lock up the development of the 
resources of Algeria and Tunis in a somewhat dog-in-the-manger 
fashion : whereas, if this policy of protection, these differential 
duties and undue favour to French concessionnaires came to an 
end, there would be an enormous development of German com- 
merce throughout North Africa. In regard to Algeria and Tunis 
Germany has nothing to say, since the present arrangements were 
recognised or not disputed by her many years ago: but she is 
loath to give up what claims she may possess to equality of 
treatment in Morocco, without either marked compensation in 
other parts of the world or some clear understanding with France 
that if the French flag is to wave over Morocco the whole of 
that country is nevertheless to enjoy a free trade régime quite 
different to what prevails in Algeria and Tunis. ‘Then,’ say the 
Germans, ‘ under the protection of the French flag we can per- 
haps become the strongest commercial Power in Morocco. We 
believe in that country and in its resources, and Germans prove 
to be very successful there as commercial agents.’ 

On the other hand, those forces which are behind the French 
Government in the commercial world of France still dislike very 
strongly the abandonment of protection for French interests. 
They ask why France should go to the great expense in men and 
money of conquering and administering Morocco, and maintaining 
law and order in Algeria and Tunis, mainly for the benefit of the 
commerce of other nations. They declare that if the present 
restrictions in Algeria and Tunis were not in force (and as regards 
Tunis they would like these restrictions strengthened and amplified 
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_ when existing commercial treaties come to an end) the bulk of the 
commerce would not be French, but would be British and Maltese, 
Italian or German.’ 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, she has for a very apparent 
compensation elsewhere surrendered any claims she may possess 
to free trade in North Africa. She has done so in regard to 
Algeria and Tunis, and is, no doubt, pledged to do so in Morocco if 
France succeeds in becoming with the assent of Europe the 
predominant power in thatcountry. Yet in spite of this abandon- 
ment of British claims to free-trade treatment, mark how the 
trade of the British Empire with Algeria and Tunis has increased 
since the establishment of French dominion over those countries, 
and in spite of the preferences accorded to French trade. Our 
commerce might have multiplied with these countries at an even 
greater rate under a free-trade régime ; still, we may be grateful 
for and sensible of the fact that it does so well under existing 
conditions,* and we are entitled to surmise that it will not fare 
badly when the French similarly rule Morocco. Much the same 
may be said in regard to the trade of Italy with French North 
’ Africa. As regards concessions : it strikes me from actual observa- 
tion that there are not a few British concessionaire companies in 
Algeria and Tunis engaged in boring for oil, in digging phosphates, 
in lead, zinc, and iron mining operations, and in varied manu- 
factures. ; 

French people who discuss in an informal way this question of 
Morocco and of German claims to free-trade treatment, profess 
to believe that if France pledged herself, in return for an admitted 
political control over the greater part of Morocco, to maintain 
indefinitely a free-trade régime in that region, it would hamper 
her position in Algeria and Tunis and make it difficult for her to 
maintain any Protectionist policy in those countries, since goods 
entering Morocco under a free-trade treatment might so easily 
penetrate across the Sahara frontier into Algeria and Tunis. 

* At present France and the French Empire do an annual trade with Algeria 
and Tunis of a combined approximate value of 31,000,000/. (taking the figures 
of 1908 as a sample) : the German trade with French North Africa for the same 
annual period is only about 673,000/.; that of Italy about 1,400,000/. 

* The approximate value of the trade between the British Empire and Algeria 
and Tunis for 1909 was 2,300,000/., nearly twice as much as in 1880; British 
trade with Morocco for fhe year 1907 was about 1,714,000/. in value; French 
trade with Morocco for the same period was 1,635,000/.; German trade with 
Morocco for 1907 was 652,0002. The total value of the trade of Morocco with 
the outside world in the year 1908 was approximately 5,600,000/. in value. Yet 
Morocco has an area of about 219,000 square miles and a population of at least 
5,000,000. ‘The area of settled Northern Algeria (distinct in administration from 
Southern or Saharan Algeria) is 184,500 square miles, and its population is about 
4,800,000; but after eighty years of French rule there less than five millions of 
Algerians do a trade with the outside world of an annual value of about 
31,000,0002. 
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Personally, this seems to me a foolish argument. Morocco is 
under a free-trade régime at the present day, but the French hold 
in force the eastern frontier regions of Morocco, and the amount 
of goods which evade Algerian customs duties and penetrate into 
that country or into Tunis cannot, from the miserable conditions 
of transport, bring any appreciable loss to French revenues or 
commercial interests. Moreover, a provincial feeling is arising 
in both Algeria and Tunis which is resenting with ever-increasing 
strength the holding in tutelage of those countries to French 
merchants and capitalists, and this feeling is the more note- 
worthy since it is voiced chiefly by Frenchmen or colonists of 
French descent who are asking that Algeria and Tunis may have 
free trade and unfettered steam transport with all the 
world. A bitter feeling is arising as to the poor speed, 
poor accommodation, and other defects in the lines of 
French steamers which connect the Algerian and Tunisian coasts 
with the South of France, and when I was in North Africa in the 
early part of the present year I noted with some surprise the 
exaggerated enthusiasm with which the French colonists of Tunis 
and Algeria welcomed in their Press the establishment or extension 
of German lines connecting North Africa with Genoa. I believe 
myself that what remains of protection and privilege for French 
commerce and French capital in Algeria and Tunis is on the 
rgad to extinction, and that these countries will prosper so greatly 
under a complete régime of free trade that not only will their 
loyalty to the French nation increase, but their very prosperity 
will indirectly enrich France in many ways, while it will greatly 
add to her power in Europe. 

Meantime, the position is this, that Great Britain has received 
compensation for any harm which may come to her commerce by 
the establishment of French rule over Morocco, while Germany 
has not; and the plea of previous articles of mine in 
this Review has been that, for the sake not only of the 
world’s peace but of the development of the world’s resources in 
barbarous countries, the position of Germany and of German 
commerce should receive the most careful attention at the hands 
of the other Great Powers, in order that Germany might receive 
fair play and be deprived of any inducement to disturb the world’s 
peace by assertions of fair or of unsatisfied claims. 

But in addition to this, any impartial student of North African 
affairs, of the North African past and present, must feel impelled 
to make an appeal to the most highly educated nation in the world 
—Germany—for sympathy and even indulgence in regard to the 
French position in North Africa. 

Let us consider a brief summary of what France has done in 
these regions since 1830. She found Algeria in this condition. A 
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Dey ° of Turkish descent ruled at Algiers and along the coast for 
a hundred miles or so on either side of that town. He maintained 
his power chiefly by the aid of Turkish soldiery, and raided and 
robbed the Berber inhabitants of the interior wherever he was 
strong enough to do so. Another Turkish Dey resided at Oran 
and governed the coastline between Mostaganem and the Morocco 
frontier, and inland as far as Tlemcen. On the east of the Algiers 
Deylik there was an independent Turkish Bey. at Constantine, 
who controlled the coast between Philippeville and the Tunisian 
frontier. The Regency of Tunis was the hereditary sovereignty 
of a Turkish prince or Bey who was in somewhat nearer relations 
of suzerainty with the Sultan at Constantinople. These Turkish 
princes merely governed the littoral and held a few strong and 
ancient towns in the interior. Elsewhere the Berber and Arab 
tribes were more or less independent, and those of nomadic habits 
were constantly raiding the settled agriculturists, hindering all 
progress, incidentally aiding the advance of the sandy desert, keep- 
ing down population and allowing their flocks and herds to destroy 
the forests and thereby lessen the rainfall and humidity. The 
condition of Algeria and Tunis in 1830 was lamentable, and offered 
the most striking contrast to the times of the Roman or even 
Byzantine Empire, when North Africa far down into the Sahara 
Desert, and especially along the Mediterranean coasts, was almost 
crowded with stone-built towns and possessed quite a number of 
magnificent cities, the public buildings of which—as may be seen 
by their surviving ruins—vied in architecture and beauty with 
those of Italy. The water supply was carefully preserved and was 
utilised for the maintenance of a prosperous agriculture and horti- 
culture. Roads traversed Algeria, Tunisia, and parts of Morocco 
in all directions. Wild elephants still existed and were frequently 
tamed and exported to Europe, whilst their ivory was an article of 
commerce. Much of Morocco, it is true, remained a savage 
country; yet it does not seem to have been as markedly hostile 
to European penetration as at the present day, and the forests of 
the Atlas furnished a good deal of timber to the Roman world. 
In Algeria and Tunis there were fewer swamps and arid tracts 
than there are now (still more was this the case in comparison to 
1830), and consequently the country was far more densely popu- 
lated and seems to have had little or no malaria. 

The first blow to the prosperity of Roman Africa came from the 


5‘ Dey’ was a cant soldier’s term in Turkish for ‘ uncle,’ and was applied by 
the janissaries to the leader or representative whom they elected (at first an 
elderly man) to represent their interests in the government of these pirate 
States. In the seventeenth century this nominee of the Turkish soldiery, among 
whom there were very many European renegades, displaced the Pasha sent from 
Constantinople and became sole ruler. The same was the case with the military 
Beys of Tunis and Constantine. 

E2 
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invasion of the Vandals, but this damage was repaired by the 
Byzantine conquest. The Arab invasions of 648 and 669-88 dealt 
undoubtedly a deadly blow at Roman civilisation between Tangier 
and Tripoli, yet in time there was a certan recovery; checked 
again by the ‘ Hilalian’* Arab invasion of the middle eleventh 
century, by the widespread ravages of a plague (coming from 
Egypt) in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the irruption 
into Morocco and Western Algeria of the negroid Murabitin (Al 
Moravides) in the eleventh century. Yet there was a great revival 
of civilisation of a Roman type once more under the Berber dynas- 
ties between Morocco and Tripoli, a civilisation no doubt mainly 
inspired by Moorish Spain and lasting until the arrival of the 
fatal Turks in the middle of the sixteenth century. With the 
Turkish invasion of Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli at that period 
began three centuries of misery and degradation for North Africa, 
while’ at the same time the de-civilisation of Morocco commenced 
and continued under the present Sharifian dynasty, a dynasty 
which came from the south—Sus and Tafilalt—and which negri- 
fied Morocco by its conquest of the Western Sudan and its impor- 
tation of negro troops and negro slaves into Morocco. 

In Algeria France has drained innumerable swamps and 
planted millions of hectares of barren land. The climate 
here and there has become more humid, and therefore has 
made agriculture or stock-rearing more possible or profitable, 
and is far more healthy for Europeans and natives than it 
was seventy years ago. There are districts at the present 
day regarded as sanatoria which, in the remembrance of 
the writer of this article, were seriously unhealthy in 1880. 
Far down in the Sahara Desert artesian wells have tapped 
the underground water-supply which percolates through so much 
of that seemingly hopeless area. This has led to a great increase 
in barley cultivation and in the growth of date palms, and conse- 
quently of the indigenous population of Berbers and Arabs. 
The extinction of the lion, finally achieved about 1888—regret- 
table though it may be from a naturalist’s point of view—and the 
considerable diminution in numbers of the large panthers, the 
chitas, and hyenas, have also operated favourably on the keeping 
of live stock. The French have battled with the locusts on a 
heroic scale, and in many parts of Algeria this once constant 
plague has become nothing more than a tradition, a remembrance 
of the bad old times in the minds of the middle-aged or old. Dis- 
tricts which I saw as blank, hopeless, sandy desert in 1880 were 
flourishing gardens or orchards when I revisited them in 1897-8 

* A term now much in use by French historians to describe the considerable 
‘ Arabising’ of Northern Africa which occurred during the eleventh century, due 
to the invasion of the Sahara and Mauretania by the Arab tribes of the Beni-Hilal 
and the Beni-Soleim. 
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or in 1911—growing oranges, figs, dates, pomegranates, lentils, 
barley, lucerne, and caroubs. Good carriageable roads where not 
one carriageable road existed in 1830 have been made throughout 
Algeria to the extent of about 1900 miles and extending as far 
south as Wargla in the Sahara Desert. In Tunisia in 1880 there 
were about 150 miles of carriageable roads. At the present date 
this French protectorate has about 1800 miles of well-made roads 
over which horse-carriages, motors and bicycles can pass with 
ease and comfort. In the wilder regions of the Regency excellent 
rest-houses for natives and for Europeans—clean, comfortable, 
and safe, and with simple wholesome food for men and forage for 
beasts—are maintained by the Tunisian Government. In 1880 
I was unable to travel anywhere in Tunis at any distance from the 
principal towns without an escort, special permission and special 
facilities. . At the present day Tunisia is as safe and as open to 
tourists as France itself, while, of course, the same thing can be 
said not only of Algeria but of all those frontier regions in the 
east and south of Morocco which are in French occupation. The 
beautiful and picturesque oasis of Figuig in south-eastern Morocco, 
the reaching of which some ten years ago would have been a feat 
almost deserving a minor reward of a geographical society and 
which would have occupied some three weeks from London or 
Paris, is now a steamer and railway journey from either of those 
capitals of no more than five or four days, and requires no special 
permission or any more foresight than the writing a day or two 
beforehand to the comfortable Hétel du Sahara to secure rooms. 
Six hundred and seventy miles of railways have been constructed 
in Tunisia and over 2000 miles in Algeria, and on the whole these 
railways, if not as speedy, are’ actually more comfortable in 
average accommodation than the railways of Sussex and Kent. 
No town of Algeria or Tunis is without its one or more hotels, 
and the food, accommodation, and moderate prices of these estab- 
lishments are deserving of well-merited praise in the tourist world. 
In fact, if Marseilles were a better-organised port than it is, and 
the direct steamship lines between Marseilles, Algeria and Tunis 
provided swifter and larger boats, with better accommodation 
and better food, Algeria and Tunis should absorb a large propor- 
tion of those European tourists who between October and April 
travel in search of sunshine and flowers. 

A glance at commercial statistics will show how the trade of 
Europe and the United States has increased with French North 
Africa during the last thirty years. No Congo policy has been 
followed here. The land has not been taken away from the 
indigenes, who continue to possess their due proportion of it and 
who have long since come to feel a marked confidence in the justice 
of the French courts, or, as in Tunis, in their native tribunals, 
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reformed and controlled as these are by French oversight. The 
position of the Jews has entirely changed since the arrival of the 
French. They are now on the same footing as Europeans, and 
consequently of late years have shown a marked improvement in 
morale, in education, and in physique. Under the direct en- 
couragement of France, something like 295,000 colonists of 
French descent exist in Algeria and are at last beginning to 
prosper.’ About 35,000 French men and women are now estab- 
lished in Tunis, in which country also Italian immigration instead 
of diminishing has increased since the establishment of the French 
protectorate and can now show a total of something like 84,000 
colonists. There are also 11,000 Maltese living happily and safely 
in the same region. In Algeria there are 40,000 Italians and 
10,000 Maltese, more especially in the eastern part, besides 
another 30,000 or so Italians and Maltese that have become 
French citizens and a part of the French-speaking community. 
In the western parts of Algeria there are 160,000 Spaniards, and 
another 40,000 colonists of Spanish descent who are naturalised 
French citizens. An increasing proportion of the Spaniards in 
Algiers are becoming French subjects, and their children, I have 
noticed, are bi-lingual, speaking French with as much fluency 
as Spanish. No matter what gibes may be cast by French and 
English at the somewhat barbarous manners of the Spaniards of 
Oran or the Italians of Bone, it is clear to the present writer that 
the children and the descendants of these other Latin colonists 
are rapidly assimilating in character with those of French descent, 
and before more than one or two generations are past will, to- 
gether not only with the Jews, but even a proportion of the Berber 
population, become fused into a homogeneous French-speaking 
population of North Africa. 

The French of late have done much not only to realise the 
importance of the Berber element in North Africa and the great 
difference of character and value between the Berber and the 
Arab, but to bring home these differences to the Berbers them- 
selves and induce them, as far as their unhappy attachment 'o 
Islam permits, to throw in their lot with that of the 
European world in the future. In Tunis and in Western Algeria 
the practice of monogamy is spreading amongst the Berbers, 
always well inclined to it in principle; for amongst the unspoilt 
Berber peoples woman holds a far higher position than among 
the Arabs or Turks. 

[Quite the unhappiest thing that ever happened to North 
Africa was the Muhammadan conquest in the seventh and eighth 

* In 1861, there were 112,229 French settlers and 80,517 Italians, Spaniards, 


Maltese, Germans, and Swiss—192,746 European coloniste, as against about 
680,500 in 1907. 
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centuries. But for the religious barrier thus created the civilising 
work of Rome would have been continued over all this region with- 
out check. One hundred years hence, when we are—all over the 
world—much wiser than at the present day, it will be realised 
that one of the most disastrous episodes in human history was the 
uprising and the success of Muhammad. | 

Islamic fanaticism still attains its culmination in the western 
and eastern extremes of the Muhammadan world ; in Morocco and 
in Afghanistan. In Tunis, perhaps owing to the deep-seated 
influence of Rome in this most Roman part of Africa, there has 
never been quite the same hatred of Christian Europe and 
' Christian civilisation as elsewhere in North Africa; and since 
1881 the peaceful penetration of France and her wise and well- 
planned measures for the administration of the country and its 
restoration to prosperity, have been little, if at all, opposed or 
interfered with by Muhammadan fanaticism. But in Algeria the 
struggle has been long and obstinate and is still not at an end, 
though there has been a perceptible amelioration since the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Mons. Edmond Doutté in his 
exceedingly interesting work on Morocco, published in 1905,° 
points out that, in spite of optimism based on consciousness of 
well-doing, Frenchmen would be rash in concluding that their 
presence in Algeria or Morocco was really desired by the 
Muhammadan natives of those countries, still less that there 
was any widespread wish on the part of the Moroccans for a 
French protectorate. He points out, for example, how unpopular 
for a long time was the law of compulsory vaccination in Algeria, 
though its steady maintenance has almost extirpated smallpox 
from that region. The Algerians believe it to be a crafty plan 
for sterilising them sexually and thus arresting their increase ! 
Though if they glanced at statistics they would see that under 
French rule the native population has increased from 2,340,000 
in 1861 to 4,418,000 in 1907. The laws for the establishment 
of personal property, for the registration of births, deaths, 
marriages, and testamentary dispositions, for taking a census of 
the population, for establishing insurance and mutual-benefit 
societies—in fact, every measure to increase the welfare of the 
masses—were viewed at first and for long with the profoundest 
suspicion. Even yet, in such of the Muhammadan schools of 
Algeria as are not under the control of the French Government, 
the pupils are taught systematically that the Christian is trying 
to warp their social life into a denial of Islam and consequently 

* Merrakech, published by the Comité du Maroc, Paris. Two other books on 
the present condition of Morocco well worth reading are: Morocco of To-day, by 


Eugéne Aubin: J. M. Dent, 1° d Les Confins Algéro-Marocains, par 
Augustin Bernard : Paris, Emile 1911. 
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is bringing them within danger of Hell-fire in the next world. 
Yet Mons. Doutté, whom I met at Algiers at the beginning of 
this year, has written his definite conviction ‘that a slow but 
sure movement is growing which draws us and our Moslem 
fellow-citizens in Algeria together into a community of feeling, 
and that this movement is undoubtedly strengthened by the good 
administrative measures of recent years. It is a movement which 
cannot be hastened by impatient advances on our part, nor can 
it be seriously delayed by the existing fanaticism of middle-aged 
Muhammadans, but it is as irresistible as the progress of a 
glacier. . . . Actually ourentry into Algeria, by the suspicion 
and terror of the foreigner which it aroused, hastened or 
accentuated the Islamising of not a few Berber peoples and tribes 
-who had hitherto almost remained in a pagan state, while it 
sharpened the fanaticism of the Muhammadans in the great towns 
of Algeria and Morocco.’ In his book on Merrakech (Morocco) 
Mons. Doutté gives a number of illustrations of the way in which 
Muhammadans in Algeria and Morocco still seek to express their 
hatred or contempt for the Christian ; how in their answers they 
almost invariably evade the reply of ‘ Peace be on you’ to the 
Christian’s polite greeting, the struggle being especially to avoid 
the use of the word salam (peace). In letters this is sometimes 
written indistinctly so that it may read semm, which means 

‘poison,’ or the phrase used is ‘Peace on those . . . who 
follow the true religion.’ 

Of late years French travellers and olfiéials have noted a revival 
of Muhammadan fanaticism on the Tunisian borders and in 
Morocco ; and they have not hesitated to charge Turkey with being 
the direct inspirer of this renewed hatred of the Christian, and 
have even bitterly reflected on Germany as the instigator for her 
own purposes of Turkey, especially under the Hamidian régime, 
and quite recently (1910) under the Young Turkey renaissance. 
That there were agents provocateurs coming from Turkish Tripoli 
into French Tunis some twelve years ago, I am able to confirm 
with my own observations when travelling then in the extreme 
south of Tunisia. A little later on a well-known German official 
in the Levant certainly went to indiscreet lengths in the 
Tripolitaine, in Egypt, and in Syria, in inflaming Turkish and 
Arab opinion against both France and England, and suggesting 
that the real friend of Islam was Germany, and that under 
German protection Islam might regain the empire of its palmy 
days. How much of the accusations levelled against this official 
was true I am unable to say, but that the impression was given 
about five years ago, from Morocco to the Euphrates, that Ger- 
many was about to champion the cause of Islam against the other 
European Powers, I am fully aware from my own experiences in 
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travel. If the high authorities of the German Empire coun- 
selled any such methods on the part of their minor agents in the 
Eastern world, no doubt it was in pursuance of some German 
interest or ambition, and they were no more blameworthy in that 
direction than the governing authorities of Great Britain when 
they have allowed people to blacken the character of the French, 
the Boers, or the Portuguese when at issue with those nationalities. 
Yet I question the prudence of the pro-Islamic attitude attributed 
to German policy in 1905-6 and in 1910, for I believe that in all 
world-questions, such as the support or otherwise of Islamic 
fanaticism, Germany must be solidaire in her interests with the 
rest of Christian Europe. Any such weapon as she might forge 
for the injury of Britain or France in Africa might be turned 
against herself to-day in Africa or later in Western Asia. 

France in North Africa is in the main carrying out the purpose 
and subserving the interests of civilised Europe, just as Germany 
or Austro-Germany is doing and may be doing the same in other 
regions at present undeveloped and barely civilised. France may 
have made, and may still be making, mistakes in her policy, 
commercial, fiscal, or administrative. These are much more easily 
pointed out and remedied by explanations than by spokes placed 
between the wheels. Personally, I take as keen an interest in 
the gains to science and civilisation which are accruing, and are 
likely to accrue, from German colonial developments and enter- 
prise in foreign countries as I do in those which are under the 
flag of my own country or that of France ; but I do not feel that 
German ambitions will in the long run be benefited by increasing 
the difficulties which France already finds in her path in the 
restoration of North Africa to civilisation. I imagine that all 
students of science and world-citizens would like to see France 
given a very free hand in the North of Africa, so that she might 
not only repair the ravages of the Arab and the Turk, but fight 
Nature herself, and by means of railways, artesian wells, and the 
establishment of law and order, restore large portions of the 
Sahara Desert to the habitable condition in which they were at 
no very remote period in the ancient history of Man. 


H. H. Jonnston. 
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ELIZABETHAN DRAMA IN THE MAKING 


THE average English reader of serious literature, who combines 
with a smattering of Shakespeare some recollections of the writings 
of a few of the other dramatists of his period, would no doubt 
be much perplexed were he to be told that our chief and most 
reliable informant on the subject of the drama, the playwrights 
and the history of the Stage in England at that time was an 
illiterate person of a business turn of mind who devoted himself 
in the course of a somewhat diversified commercial career to the 
occupations of a dyer, a pawnbroker, a starch-manufacturer, a 
timber-merchant, a dealer in real estate and a stage-manager, 
during the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, and for sixteen years 
of the following century. And yet, as a matter of fact, such 
was the man that Philip Henslowe was, and such the nature 
and importance of the ill-written but invaluable manuscript that 
has reached us from his hands. 

Within its time-worn and occasionally mutilated pages which 
have been lying for some three hundred years in Dulwich College, 
there -is to be found a contemporaneous and accurate account 
of the manner in which a vast number of the great dramas 
of England’s Augustan age were composed, the curious conditions 
attending their composition, the strange collaboration which in 
many cases led to their production, and the actual dates.on which 
a great number of them were staged for the first time before 
the theatre-going public of the day; together with a crowd of 
other scraps of information connected with theatrical life and 
living outside and inside the tiring-room in that wonderful age, 
when our dawning literature had sprung, as the young lark springs 
from the mountain grass, into an adolescence of perfect music, 
which three centuries of education and advancing knowledge 
have not enabled us to surpass. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the newspaper-reading 
public of our time possess a fuller acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of the Egyptians of Pharaoh’s day than they do 
with the records to be found in this extraordinary volume, which is 
lying within our easy reach, and has long been known as Hens- 
lowe’s Diary. Many learned students of Shakespeare’s period 
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have of course known it, in a way, since the publication of 
Malone’s Shakespeare in 1790; but the Dublin editor in drawing 

attention to it for the first time had but scanty opportunity of 

doing justice to the manuscript in his Additions, in which he 

explains, by way of apology for not going more deeply into the 

subject, that the original was obligingly transmitted to him from 

Dulwich College only just as his work was issuing from the press. 

Malone, indeed, did not attempt to give anything more than 

extracts from the so-called Diary—but, extracts though they were, 
they lit up the literary surroundings of Shakespeare’s time with 

the penetrating effulgence of a search-light, the like of which 

had not up till then been thrown upon the dark corners of Eliza- 

bethan methods of dramatic composition ; and to scholars of the 
drama when still in its infancy, the result was a revelation of 
very vast importance. The mistake made by Malone was his 
publication of only such portions as appeared to him worthy of 
preservation ; for the nature of the manuscript was such that it 
obviously should have been presented in its entirety in the first 
instance, when the world of Shakespearian students would have 
had an opportunity of analysing the whole and deriving therefrom 
the full benefit of a knowledge which had been too long kept 
from them. It is but fair to say, however, that Malone’s notes 
appended to the selections he has given us are full of enlighten- 
ment and give many and strong indications of that broad acquaint- 
ance with the drama of Tudor times which has long been 
associated with his name. Other extracts were brought to light 
after a further lapse of time when Boswell’s Variorum edition of 
1821 appeared; but it is only quite recently that this interesting 
manuscript has been printed in extenso, with an admirable intro- 
duction, copious and learned notes, and every other indication of 
thoroughgoing research and careful editing.’ 

The volume which contains this surpassingly fascinating 
manuscript was at first apparently used by one John Henslowe, 
from the year 1576 to 1581, for the purpose of recording accounts 
relating to the felling and sale of timber and suchlike on the 
Ashdown Forest Estate. Having served its purpose in this way, 
the book seems to have been laid aside, its existence being perhaps 
forgotten, for a period of about ten years. Philip Henslowe 
would seem to have come across it in 1592; and he, thrifty man 
of business that he was, from that date on made use of it as a 
note-book for the jotting down from day to day of private 
memoranda and business transactions connected with the stage. 
These entries, with occasional breaks, run on to the year 1609. 


1 Henslowe’s Diary, Edited by Walter W. Greg. Part I. Text, Lond. 1904: 
Part II. Commentary, 1908 : and uniform with the foregoing, Henslowe Papers, 
Lond. 1907. 3 vols. 4to. 
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Henslowe’s son-in-law, Edward Alleyn, who, though perhaps } forg 
the ablest comedian of his time retired from the stage somewhere | spec 
about 1604—possibly for the purpose of taking a more active 
partnership with his father-in-law in the business of theatre pro. | dete 
prietor and stage manager—founded some ten years later the } Int 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich. Henslowe dying in 1616, his | on’ 
papers, including the Manuscript Diary, came into the hands } the 
of Alleyn, and through Alleyn became the property of Dulwich } sup 
College. Malone in 1780, then working at his well-known edition | mai 
of Shakespeare, got to know somehow of the existence and locality | we 
of the manuscript ; but it was ten years before the College authori. } 159 
ties, just before 1790, injudiciously perhaps, handed the volume | act 
over to the care of the Dublin editor, in whose hands it remained bee 
for many years. Malone’s account of the manuscript has already | of ’ 
been alluded to, and, unsatisfactory as may have been his half- aft 
performed task, he is undoubtedly entitled to all the credit of the 
having through his discovery been the pioneer into a then un- acc 
travelled country in the regions of English drama. alr 

Unfortunately for the reputation of British Shakespearian All 
editors, the generous laxity of the authorities of Dulwich College El 


was afterwards extended to John P. Collier, who in 1848-45 
edited for the Shakespeare Society Alleyn’s Papers, including a 
modernised transcript of the Diary of Henslowe. He, too, was 
allowed to take the volume away and retain it in his absolute 
possession. From this time on, an atmosphere of unpleasantness 
comes about the scene. There is no doubt that when it was first 
discovered, the manuscript was already disfigured by mutilations, 
some of which unquestionably dated from Henslowe’s own day. 
Leaves were missing, and portions of pages had been removed 
that contained autograph signatures of Henslowe’s dramatic con- 
temporaries. Collier, writing in 1845, went so far as to suggest 
that some of the mutilations which he had noticed had been made 
within fifty years of his own time. The inference was obvious. 
Malone was in his opinion the mutilator, or possibly Boswell, 
who as Malone’s executor had the volume for some time in his 
hands. Malone, in his extracts, certainly had given some quota- 
tions from the manuscript which are not now to be found in it, 
and which, if Collier be accurate, were not there when Collier 
had the volume in his possession. 





By whom or when the mutilations in the Diary were made (says Mr. 
Greg) there is no conclusive evidence to show, and it is impossible to acquit 
Malone and Boswell jointly of gross carelessness in the matter if of nothing 
worse. On the other hand, two of the missing fragments have found their 
way to the British Museum, and one of these, an autograph entry by Alleyn, 
is contained in a manuscript scrap-book put together by Collier. 


Amongst other excellent features of Mr. Greg’s work, all the 
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forged entries are introduced in his text distinguished by 


pe. 

Before considering the contents of the manuscript in greater 
detail, it may be well to give some account of its curious author. 
In the year 1585 Philip Henslowe became the owner of a property 
on the Bankside in Southwark, close beside the spot on which 
the Rose Theatre was shortly afterwards erected under his own 
supervision and out of materials purchased by himself. He had 
married the wealthy widow of a man named Woodward (of whom 
we know practically nothing), whose daughter Joan Woodward in 
1592 became the wife of Edward Alleyn, afterwards the famous 
actor and manager. Alleyn, who had some ten years previously 
been a member of the theatrical company patronised by the Earl 
of Worcester, and later on one of the Lord Admiral’s men, acted 
afterwards with Lord Strange’s men (Shakespeare’s Company) at 
the newly-built Rose—where in all probability he first became 
acquainted with the Henslowe family. Philip Henslowe had 
already risen to some notoriety when his step-daughter married 
Alleyn, as we find him in 1592 a Groom of the Chamber to Queen 
Elizabeth. He was afterwards, in 1603, Gentleman Sewer of 
the Chamber to James I. 

From the time he took on the management of the Rose, his 
connection with many of the leading actors and playwrights of 
the day becomes interestingly frequent, and the Diary teems with 
curious records of the many transactions that passed between 
them. In 1599 we find Alleyn in possession of the lease of the 
Fortune estate, in which his father-in-law became co-tenant with 
him two years later; and before long the two were the principal 
proprietors of the Swan, the Rose, the Hope, the playhouse at 
Newington Butts, the Fortune, and a bear-garden or two as well. 
It is not to be wondered at that in 1612 Henslowe was a man of 
such importance in Southwark as to be elected one of the six 
governors of the Free Grammar School in the parish of St. 
Saviour, although there is something almost comic in the appoint- 
ment of so utterly illiterate a man as he was to an office connected 
in any way with education. 

He died in the same year that Shakespeare died, 1616, and 
was buried in St. Saviour’s Church ; but the funeral sermon, for 
the payment of which he had left 40s. in his will, was not 
delivered for about two years after his death, owing to legal pro- 
ceedings instituted by his nephew John Henslowe, who had been 
passed over for some misconduct by the wealthy testator in favour 
of a grand nephew.’ 

The contents of the Diary may be divided, as Mr. Greg 
suggests, into six groups, the first three of which, having to do 


2 Genealogist, N.S. IV. 149. 
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with matters of a domestic character, pawnbroking transactions 
and starch-making, may be passed over without further notice, 
The last three groups are altogether connected with the drama, 
and comprise receipts from performances at theatres, expenditure 
made for stage equipments of various kinds, and memoranda of 
@ miscellaneous nature in reference to Henslowe’s dealings with 
a considerable number of the playwrights of the time, his loans 
of money to actors, notes in reference to the engagements of 
players, payments to the Master of the Revels, the settling of 
difficulties with civic authorities, and legal proceedings connected 
with the management of the companies. ; 

It may be well, perhaps, before dealing in any detail with the 
contents of the manuscript to say a few brief words on the subject 
of the dramatic companies and their patrons at the time. The 
references to many of these companies are frequent in the Diary, 
and some knowledge of their origin, names and curiously artificial 
conditions is essential to a proper understanding of Henslowe’s 
allusions. Speaking broadly it may be said that actors even at 
a much earlier date than the opening stage-notes recorded by 
Henslowe were no better than rogues and vagabonds.* Luckily, 
however, for those who followed the actor’s profession (or ‘ quality’ 
as it was commonly called) the Court, not to mention others of 
rank, had occasion every now and then to rely on their aid for 
purposes of entertainment. In this way, in all probability, it 
came about that choristers and groups of tumblers and acrobats 
were in early days enrolled under the name of the ‘ Servants’ of 
some noble lord; and later on enjoyed even a more permanent 
protection as stage players under the title of Lord So-and-So’s 
Company, or the Lord Chamberlain’s or Lord Admiral’s men, 
The relation between the aristocratic patron and his so-called 
‘servants’ was in practice however merely nominal. 

At the time when Henslowe’s Diary commences, his first 
entries in reference to plays relate to. the performances of Lord 
Strange’s men at the opening of the Rose in February 1592. This 
particular company, the most famous of them all, owing to 
Shakespeare’s connexion with it, was known by the successive 
titles of the Queen’s (1574), Lord Leicester’s (1585), Lord 
Strange’s (1589), Lord Derby’s (1594), the Lord Chamberlain’s 
(1594) and the King’s (1603). There were many other companies 
at the time, but the only one amongst them that offered any 
serious opposition to the Strange-Chamberlain combination was 
that chiefly employed by Henslowe, the Lord Admiral’s, which 


3 The statute of 1572 enacted that travelling players must be the retaines 
of some ‘Baron of the realm, or... other honorable personage of greater 
degree,’ or ‘have licence of two justices of the peace at tise least.’ See Lnglish 
Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642, by John T. Murray. 2 vols. Lond. 1910. 
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after the accession of James I was known as the Prince’s men, 
Henry Prince of Wales having then become their patron.* It 
is a matter of unending regret that the doings of the company to 
which Shakespeare remained attached during his career as a 
dramatist occupy but a few pages in Henslowe’s extraordinary 
manuscript. So far as time goes, the entries relating to that 
company are covered by a space of less than six months, and 
it was unfortunately too at a period when Henslowe’s interest 
in the Rose Theatre was merely that of a landlord entitled, perhaps 
by way of rent, to a percentage of the door-money taken at each 
performance given in the house. For all his varied information 
he does not ever tell us what exact proportion of the takings were 
his. When later in the Diary he details the payments made to 
the many playwrights who were working for his company, the 
Chamberlain’s men had passed out of his reach, and had become 
through Shakespeare’s pre-eminence his most formidable rivals 
in the production of successful plays. Some such records as those 
kept by Henslowe were, we know, also kept by one member at 
least of Shakespeare’s company, and are referred to by Heminge 
in his will dated the 9th of October 1630: ‘ And for the better 
performance thereof (i.e. the payment of his debts and discharge 
of his legacies), my will, mind, and desire is, that my said parts 
in the said playhouses (the Globe and Black-fryers) should be 
employed in playing, the better to raise profit thereby as formerly 
the same have been, and have yielded good yearly profit, as by 
my books will in that behalf appear.’ It is now, however, too 
late to hope that these books will ever be found. 

One of the first entries by Henslowe connected with the stage 
which we meet is typical of the general run of the whole manu- 
script; and well illustrates the writer’s illiterate state, to say 
nothing of the more or less hieroglyphic character of what he has 
set down * 

Jn the name of god Amen 1591 (2) 


beginge the 19 of febreary my 
lord strange’s mene a ffoloweth 


ne... R, ‘at havey the a the 3 of marche 1391 iij 14 xvjs 8d 


R, at the comodey of doneoracio the 13 marche 1591 xxviiijs 


4 For a full and exhaustive history of all the acting groups both in London 
and the provinces, see Unglish Dramatic Companies, by J. T. Murray. 1910. 

5 The perplexing singularity of Henslowe’s spelling will be seen more clearly 
in the following additional examples: Serberosse = Cerberus, Ierosses 
head = Iris’ head, Dowlfen = Dauphin, Ponesciones Pillet = Pontius Pilate, 
Greasyan = Grecian, cllath = cloth, eayeares = heirs, grynwige = Greenwich, 
safer = sapphire, scietison & sytysen = citizen, sente talbens = St. Albans, 
youse = use. 
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Unravelling the twisted orthography in which these entries 
are involved, we find that Lord Strange’s men (the Company that 
Shakespeare attached himself to) were playing, on the dates 
specified,* at the Rose, then Henslowe’s theatre, which had just 
been opened, and that amongst many other plays they acted 
Friar Bacon (which we know to be by Robert Greene), Henry the 
Sizth (the first form of Shakespeare’s play), and Don Horatio 
(or the Comedy of Jeronymo, by Kyd). The entries tell us further 
that from the performances of these dramas Henslowe’s own 
receipts on the dates mentioned were respectively 17s. 34d., 
3l. 16s. 8d., and 29s.; and, over and above all this, that Henry 
VI, as played on the 3rd of March, was a first performance— 
such being the important significance of the letters ‘ne’ set 
opposite to this particular item. 

These same letters are constantly recurring through the whole 
manuscript ; and, whether standing for ‘new enterlude’ or merely 
for ‘new,’ are agreed on all hands to signify a premiére presenta- 
tion. They form for this reason the most valuable syllable in the 

Kk 


Such daily entries as those quoted run, with occasional breaks, 
from the 19th of February 1592 down to the 5th of November 
1597. But before going on to 1597, it is worth while to look 
more closely into the entries comprised in the period which runs 
from the 19th of February to the 22nd of June of 1592, this being 
the period of momentous interest during which Shakespeare’s 
Company was playing at the Rose. 

Twenty-three plays in all were given by Lord Strange’s men 
in these four months. Their names are set out in Henslowe’s 
ill-spelled scrawl, and the sums he personally pocketed from their 
performance, but no syllable is there, at this period, to tell us 
any of the authors’ names. For all his silence, however, we 
know pretty well who the writers of the great majority of the 
plays he mentions were, for Jeronymo, or The Spanish Tragedy, 
is a play by Kyd; Orlando and Friar Bacon are by Greene ; The 
Looking Glass is a joint production by Greene and Lodge; The 
Jew of Malta is by Marlowe ; and The Battle of Alcazar (by Hens- 
lowe called Muly Molocco, though the identification is uncertain) 
is by Peele. The foregoing were all old plays ; that is, plays that 
had already been performed elsewhere. Of new plays, Lord 
Strange’s men gave, as already stated, Henry VI, which is iden- 
tified with what we now know as The First Part of Henry VI, 


6 Henslowe’s year-dates follow the custom of his time, when the new year 
was taken to begin 25th March. Dates falling between 1st January and 25th 
March are consequently described by him as a year earlier than we should now 
describe them, as in the case quoted, where 19th February 1591 really repre- 
sents 1592. 
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through Nash’s reference to it in Piers Pennilesse. This play 
when first represented was the draw of the season—being acted 
no less than sixteen times, as we know from the Diary—while 
Nash tells us that it was seen by 10,000 spectators. ‘I have no 
doubt,’ Fleay writes in his Life of Shakespeare, ‘ that it was by 
Marlowe, with the aid of Peele, Lodge, and Greene. . . and 
that the episode of Talbot’s death was by Shakespeare’ ; and with 
this opinion our best Shakespearians are in complete agreement. 

Another most interesting feature of the all-important entries 
which cover the short period during which Henslowe was in 
business relations with Shakespeare’s Company is that in this 
period, and in this period alone, out of the many years 
over which the dramatic notes of the Diary extend, do we 
find any mention of a certain number of plays which, 
rightly or wrongly, have been, theoretically at least, identified 
for many years now as original dramas either written by 
the young Shakespeare, or as adopted by and rewritten by him 
at a later date in the form in which we now possess them. 
Inasmuch as the Chamberlain’s and the Admiral’s men were in 
joint occupation of one or other of Henslowe’s theatres during 
this time, and as the form in which Henslowe’s accounts appear at 
this period does not distinguish between the plays given by one 
Company and those given by the other, we must look for circum- 
stantial evidence to fill the gap which has been left vacant by 
the Diarist ; and here both Mr. Fleay’s and Mr. Greg’s powers of 
observation have been of very material service in drawing marked 
attention to the fact that the plays, Henry VI, Titus, Hamlet, 
and The Taming of a Shrew, which are only mentioned during 
the short six months during which Shakespeare’s Company was 
employed by Henslowe, must necessarily have been plays that 
belonged to the Strange-Chamberlain combination alone. Being 
such, it of course is very obvious that they were plays to which 
Shakespeare had access, and that too with every opportunity and 
encouragement given by his own Company to improve upon or 
rewrite them in the fashion shown by the Diary itself in other 
cases to have been the usual custom of the day. 

An amazing amount of information is really to be gathered 
from the few entries I have mentioned when taken in connexion 
with the stage history of the time. They teem, amongst other 
things, with confirmation of all that we have long believed of the 
beginnings and development of Shakespeare’s greatness as a 
dramatist, although we cannot but regret that his name never 
once occurs in reference to any of them, or indeed throughout 
the whole Diary. The actor-playwright from Stratford was un- 
doubtedly in Lord Strange’s Company at this date (1592-94). It 
was the only Company with which there is any reason to believe 
VoL, LXX—No. 413 ¥ 
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he was ever connected, and he remained with it until the day 
of his final retirement from the theatre. It is indeed more than 
likely that he joined this very Company, in some capacity or 
other, when its members were on tour at Stratford in 1587, as 
we know they were, under their then name of Leicester’s Com- 
pany. From that time forward Shakespeare was the prentice 
hand, learning his trade at the feet, as it were, of the best of 
masters, Robert Wilson, Geo. Peele, and later Marlowe, Greene, 
Lodge, and many others. That his progress as a poet and 
dramatist was wonderfully rapid, we have the well-known testi- 
mony of Meres in 1598 : ‘ Mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake- 
speare,’ are his words; and in addition to mentioning by name 
Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and ‘ his sugared sonnets among his 
private friends,’ he sets out, with unstinted commendation, the 
names of twelve of Shakespeare’s plays. 

But earlier by six years, and no less impressive, as a piece of 
evidence, we have Greene’s jealous and despairing cry from his 
death-bed, urging his fellow-playwrights to keep aloof from the 
actor that has turned dramatist, ‘puppets that speak from our 
mouths . . . . antics garnished in our colours.’ Having ex- 
hausted himself in such generalities, he comes to point with 
deliberation the finger of his scorn at the one man whose work 
had then caught the ear of the playgoer; and knowing well, as all 
then must have known, the humble and unschooled origin of the 
dawning genius of the stage, he seeks to belittle his rising power 
with a cutting reference to his having been ‘ an absolute Johannes 
Factotum ’ in his earlier efforts behind the scenes, and scoffs at 
him as a ‘rude groom’ when put beside the cultured poets of the 
University. 

Recall the picture of things as they were then : Greene young 
and brilliant, fresh from the University, had stepped into a leading 
place amongst the poets and playwrights of the day. After a 
meteoric success that led to his being recognised as the favourite 
Court dramatist of the hour ’—yet a success that turned his steps 
into vilely intemperate ways—he sees a someone, who was not 
even a scholar, who had not travelled in Italy, who studied the 
subjects of his plays in English versions, ‘feeding on naught but 
the crumbs that fell from the translator’s trencher,’ a mere actor, 
reaping in his actor’s pay for parts performed, yet ready and able 
besides to take a hand, with the bigger genius of one born that 
way, in adding lines, scenes, or even acts, to plays that needed 


7 The list of Court performances shows ‘that up to 1591 the Queen’s men 
were the most important of all; in other words, that Greene was the chief Court 
stage poet and held the position formerly occupied by Lyly.’ 

‘Hie chief rival was Marlowe of the Admiral’s Company. But after 1591 
Lotd Strange’s Company takes the lead and keeps it, which means that Shake- 
speare was the principal Court stage writer till 1611.’ (Fleay, 11.320.) 
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renovation to keep their popularity alive. The University wits, 
his comrades George Peele, Thomas Lodge, Thomas Nash, all but 
Greene, take their eclipse like men; but he, starving debauchee 
that he was, double-dealing seller of one play to two buyers (as we 
have record to prove), with what remnant of a snarling sarcasm 
that had survived a misspent life, rails at ‘ the upstart crow,’ who 
had become ‘the only Shakescene in a country,’ and urges his 
fellow-playwrights to follow his ungenerous lead. And all for 
what? For just what the Diary tells us in the entries I have 
quoted—that Greene’s own play Friar Bacon had in 1592, though 
played at the then newly opened Rose, and with all the attractive 
advertisement of such an opening, brought in as the private share 
of profit falling to the shrewd proprietor Henslowe the sum of 
seventeen shillings and threepence, while the new play Henry VI, 
in which Shakespeare most certainly had a hand, at its first 
performance brought in 31 16s.'8d. to the same proprietor, and 
became the play of the season, being given by Lord Strange’s men 
on no less than sixteen occasions in the periods comprised between 
the 19th of February and the 22nd of June 1592, and the 29th of 
December 1592 and the 31st of January 1593; as against seven 
performances of Friar Bacon in the same time. In the case of 
Henry VI, Henslowe’s takings amounted in all to over 331. ; while 
in the case of Greene’s play, they came to something under 8!.— 
money then being some five or six times as valuable as it is 
to-day. 

Many pages of such entries, showing Henslowe’s share of 
takings, run on to the year 1597, when an interesting change 
occurs in his position in relation to the Company, occasioned no 
doubt by Lord Pembroke’s men having united their forces with 
the Admiral’s men at the Rose in October in that year. Prior to 
this date Henslowe apparently received by agreement, as his own 
private profits, all the sums set out in the Diary as his receipts, 
these emoluments being in all probability a substitute for rent. 
After this date he seems to have become an agent for the com- 
pany of players who occupied his theatre, and in addition to this 
altered method of management, he seems to have become a lender 
of money to the company of which he was agent, as well as to the 
individual players and authors, or, as Mr. Greg puts it, ‘the 
theatrical entrepreneur or impresario, charged with financing the 
companies.’ 

One of the brilliant instances of Mr. Greg’s searching analysis 
of Henslowe’s accounts is shown in connexion with the altered 
form of entry adopted by Henslowe about this period. Without 
going into details, inconvenient in the space at my disposal, it 
may be now taken as an undeniable fact that the joint occupation 


of the Newington Theatre at this time by the Strange-Chamberlaip 
F2 
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Company and the Admiral’s men came to an end after ten plays 
in co-operation, on the 13th of June 1594, instead of continuing, 
as has been widely believed, up to the year 1597.* With this all- 
important fact established, we know now that Henslowe’s dealings 
with the company with which Shakespeare was associated, were 
confined at the outside to a period of under six months in all—that 
is to say, (1) from the 19th of February to the 22nd of June 1592, 
(2) from the 29th of December 1592 to the 81st of January 1593, 
and (3) from the 3rd to the 13th of June 1594; and inasmuch as 
the manuscript entries during that period do not in any case 
mention the name of the author of any of the plays recorded, one 
need no longer wonder, as some have wondered, how Shake- 
speare’s name does not find any mention in the pages of Hens- 
lowe’s Diary. 

The exact nature of Henslowe’s financial relations with indi- 
vidual playwrights has been long a matter of uncertainty and 
surmise. Until the appearance of Mr. Greg’s edition of the Diary, 
it was almost universally assumed that Henslowe speculated in 
plays, buying them in advance from the authors, and hiring them 
out to the companies for his own private profit. The erroneousness 
of this belief is however convincingly proved by Mr. Greg, who 
shows that in almost all the transactions of this character which 
are mentioned in the manuscript, Henslowe was acting merely on 
behalf of the company, and was not himself interested, except 
indirectly, in the profits which accrued. It should at the same 
time be remembered, as the editor points out, that there is one 
class of plays in reference to which the generally accepted theory 
is probably well founded—for there were some old pieces which 
had already held the boards for many years at the time when the 
record of the Diary begins. We know that Edward Alleyn and 
Martin Slaughter must have been the owners of a small number 
of plays performed by the Admiral’s men from 1594 onwards, for 
we find them selling the books in question to the company at a 
later date. In this way Henslowe, too, may have hired out for his 
own profit a few pieces similarly acquired, but ‘ of this we have no 
record, and the plays in question, if they did, indeed, belong to 
Henslowe were probably acquired not from the authors themselves 
but from other companies.’* 

Included in the many curious and always interesting entries 
made by Philip Henslowe, there are some in relation to payments 
to the Master of the Revels for licences, the exact meaning of 
which has not been properly explained before the appearance of 
Mr. Greg’s illuminating chapter on Dramatic Finance in 
connexion with the Diary—a chapter which is in itself a mine 
of carefully analysed information on the financial side of the 

8 See Greg, ii. 9Greg, ii. 119. 
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history of the stage in those days. The Master of the Revels was 
at that time an all-important official. The office was held through 
the whole period covered by the manuscript by Edmund Tilney ; 
and to him, as many entries show, payments were being con- 
stantly made for either the licence of the house while acting was 
in progress, or for the licence of individual plays—the former 
being a matter for which Henslowe as proprietor was personally 
responsible, the latter an item of expense which concerned the 
company alone. Mr. Fleay has expressed a strong opinion that 
licences for plays were licences to print such plays independently 
of any interference by the Stationers’ Company. This view is 
however shown by Mr. Greg, in a very convincing way, to have 
been altogether unfounded, but I cannot go into his reasoning 
here. According to the earliest payments recorded in the Diary, 
the playhouse licence amounted to 5s. a week, but it rises later on 
to 6s. 8d. Bigger demands were made and exacted in the reign 
of Charles I, when the Master of the Revels claimed two 
‘benefits’ in every year, as well as a ‘share’ which he reckoned 
to be worth 1001. These payments were after all but part of the 
return made by theatre proprietors and actors for the patronage 
which secured their status; and when that patronage became, as 
it did after the death of Elizabeth, the appanage of the Crown, 
the higher importance of the patron had possibly to be considered. 

Another extremely interesting section of the picture of stage 
life in Elizabethan and Jacobean times as rudely but accurately 
drawn by Henslowe is that which is concerned with the remunera- 
tion received by dramatists for their works. Owing to the form 
in which the entries are made in the Diary up to the year 1597, 
we are left entirely in the dark on this subject. After that date, 
however, the evidence afforded by its pages is both instructive 
and conclusive ; and if we had no other information from Hens- 
lowe’s illiterate jottings than what they tell us in reference to 
the payment of playwrights in his time, we would have an open 
mine of knowledge such as the collected literature of Shakespeare’s 
day has not furnished us with. 

Looking through the many scattered entries under this head- 
ing, we see the scale of remuneration gradually rising during the 
period which they cover—but this, as Mr. Greg reminds us, was 
only part of the general rise in prices at the time, due to the 
steady depreciation of money consequent upon the continued influx 
of the precious metals from the New World. The earliest play 
in connexion with which we find complete payment-records is 
Mother Redcap, for which Drayton and Munday, in December 
1597 and January 1598, got 6/. in full. This would seem to have 
been the standard price at the time, although we occasionally 
meet with payments of smaller sums. Chapman in 1599 gets a 
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higher price, 8l. 10s., for The World Runs on Wheels—and yet 
nothing is known of the piece to-day, and no fragmentary line of 
it is extant. It is possible, however, that Chapman, at that 
period of his career commanded larger fees than some of the other 
dramatists who were employed by Henslowe. In the same year 
we find a record of a payment of 81. to Dekker and Jonson jointly 
for Page of Plymouth, though smaller sums were paid to Day and 
Houghton for their work done in collaboration. For the well- 
known play of Sir John Oldcastle, which was in two parts, we see 
that 71. was paid to the joint authors for Part I in October 1599, 
together with 3]. in earnest of Part II, and also a sum of ten 
shillings ‘as a gefte’ on the first performance of Part I, which 
was manifestly a success. The remaining 4I. due on the com- 
pletion of the Second Part was paid towards the end of the same 
year. Here again, these are entries that have a special interest 
in connexion with Shakespeare, and throw considerable light on 
his position in the world of drama at the time. The authors to 
whom these payments are recorded by Henslowe as having been 
made were Munday, Drayton, Wilson and Hathway, and the 
payments are stated to have been on behalf of the Admiral’s men. 
Later on in the Diary we find, in August and September 1602, 
that sums of forty shillings and ten shillings were paid on behalf 
of Worcester’s men to Dekker for additions to this same play of 
Sir John Oldcastle. Both Parts I and II were entered in the 
Stationers’ Register in August 1600, with which date Part I 
was twice printed, and, on one of these occasions, as written by 
Shakespeare. The daringly fraudulent nature of the attribution 
to Shakespeare becomes very obvious on reading such evidence 
of authorship as Henslowe has preserved for us; but the very 
fraud itself is of inestimable value to all interested in Shakespeare’s 
life and work, containing as it does an underlying tribute of an 
unmistakeable kind to the commanding nature of his position 
amongst the attractive playwrights of the hour. 

It is difficult at the present day to understand how this system 
of collaboration in the writing of serious drama can have worked 
out so successfully as it seems to have done. The main object 
was obviously speed in production. New plays were constantly 
required in those days; for it should be borne in mind that none 
was ever then put on on two successive days. The nearest thing 
to a long run for some new presentation was achieved when a 
play was strong enough to draw a full house some sixteen times 
in a whole year, as in the case of Henry VI, already mentioned. 
It is of course true that many of these joint productions, more 
especially those produced for Henslowe’s theatres, have dis- 
appeared utterly from the literature of the drama as known to-day : 
they were served up hurriedly, answered their purpose, and, rarely 
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being printed, had little chance of survival except in the manu- 
script of the authors or in the actors’ written parts. It is com- 
puted by those best able to enumerate the dramatic productions 
between the years 1576 (when the first theatre was opened) and 
1642, when the houses were all closed, that there were 2500 plays, 
excluding masques, actually put on the stage. Of these we have 
to-day the names of a very large number, but of the plays them- 
selves we have less than 500, a small proportion of the whole. 
Not one original manuscript of even a single play of this vast 
number has survived the three centuries that have elapsed since 
they were written ; and so far as I am aware, we have but one 
instance of the preservation of an actor’s acting part out of the 
countless number of such manuscripts as must necessarily have 
been in existence. This unique document is to be found amongst 
Edward Alleyn’s papers in Dulwich College, and consists of a 
portion of his own part as Orlando in Greene’s Orlando Furioso. 
I have mentioned cases where four dramatists worked together 
on the production of a single play ; but, more strange still, there 
are many other instances where the Diary records payments to 
no less than five well-known authors who consented to pool their 
brains for the purpose of constructing one play. Amongst those 
who did so is the playwright who comes nearest perhaps to 
Shakespeare himself, John Webster, the brilliant poet and still 
more brilliant writer of plays, and whcse life for all that is wrapt 
in an almost impenetrable obscurity. The Diary shows him to 
have been connected professionally with both the Admiral’s 
Company and Worcester’s, with both of which Henslowe had a 
good deal to do in a business way. For the first he wrote in 
collaboration with Dekker, Drayton, Middleton, and Munday 
Casar’s Fall, in reference to which a payment to these five con- 
jointly, by the Company, is recorded under date 22nd of May, 
1602, of 221. 7s. A subsequent payment of 31. was made to the 
same five seven days later ‘in full payment for their play ‘* too 
shapes "’ ;’ which is identified by Mr. Greg with Ce@sar’s Fall, but 
for reasons which can hardly be called convincing. Again, we 
find Webster, in the same year, writing Lady Jane in conjunc- 
tion with Chettle, Dekker, Heywood, and Smith; and Christmas 
comes but once a year with Chettle, Dekker, and Heywood, the 
latter being a play of which nothing else is at present known. 
Lest it be thought that the system of payment adopted by 
Henslowe was one uniformly prevalent at other theatres at the 
time, it is but fair to quote Mr. Fleay’s well-considered observa- 
tions on the subject, which have, as a matter of fact, been en- 
dorsed by the editor of Henslowe’s Diary, who himself cites in 
extenso the passage following : 
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One prevailing error has been the assumption that Henslowe’s was a 
typical management, and that other companies were conducted in the same 
manner. This was not so. Henslowe was an illiterate moneyed man, by 
trade a dyer, in practice a pawnbroker, who regarded art as a subject for 
exploitation, and was alike ignorant of stage management and dramatic 
literature. Having had the shrewdness to build a theatre on the Bankside 
exactly when it was wanted, and the good fortune to obtain in Alleyn a 
son-in-law who supplied his want of technical knowledge, he managed, by 
@ policy well known to the tallymen and moneylenders of the present time, 
to keep his actors in subservience and his poets in constant need by one 
simple method, viz., by lending them money and never allowing their debts 
to be fully paid off. In this conduct he was largely aided by the great 
competition among the dramatic poets of this period. The success of 
Marlowe, Greene, and their associates had attracted nearly all the poets, at 
a time when poets were as plentiful as blackberries, to writing for the 
theatres. Many of these were men of real genius, and all were poor. The 
only rival company to Henslowe’s was for some six years the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s, but the policy of this company was the exact opposite to that of 
their rivals. Managed by the housekeepers or principal sharers, whose 
interest was that of the whole company, and not by an independent 
employer whose object was to fill his own pocket, they sought to produce 
plays of lasting interest, which would bear revival and be a perennial source 
of income. They employed few poets, and paid them well. I have not 
been able to trace more than three poets at one time in their employment 
during Elizabeth’s reign—Henslowe usually occupied twelve—nor more than 
four new plays produced by them in any one year (say one in two months). 
Hardly ever do we find a play passing out of the possession of these men, 
and if we do it is invariably by some surreptitious procedure; while the 
plays produced for Henslowe were continually rewritten, renamed, and resold 
to other companies. '° 


While on this subject, one may appropriately quote the views 
of another Shakespearian scholar, the late Mr. John A. Symonds, 
the brilliant author of Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English 
Drama, a work that gives us in a masterly and comprehensive 
way an unrivalled picture of all that the title describes : 


A large proportion of Elizabethan plays were the joint production of 
several authors, who must have had their own system of dividing profits. 
In some cases the playwrights collaborated to save time in ‘ firking up’ a 
comedy or history. Other instances, where several names are printed on 
a title-page, point to the remodelling of popular plays by new hands. Or 
a poet would add prologue and epilogue to a piece which needed some fresh 
attraction. For this sort of service Henslowe generally paid 5s. Still we 
have every reason to believe that the practice of genuine collaboration in 
the concoction of the drama was common. It does not so much argue good 
fellowship among the dramatists, though that undoubtedly existed, as 
their thoroughly business-like conception of their craft. A play had to be 
produced for a certain price, and they applied the principle of divided 
labour to its composition, careless of posterity, seeking money profit more 
than fame. When play-writing became fashionable, poets from the univer- 
sities with tedious tragedies, persons of quality with stupid comic pieces 





10 Fleay, Stage, 117, and Greg, ii. 112. 
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to dispose of, had to pay the managers to get their rubbish acted. It may 
here be mentioned that in the flourishing period of the drama, playwrights 
very commonly were also actors and managers of theatres. Marlowe and 
Heywood, Shakespeare and Jonson, to mention only the more prominent, 
served their apprenticeship as players to the stage. Cyril Tourneur took 
@ company across the seas to act in Flanders. Davenant in 1639 obtained 
— patent for erecting what would have been the largest theatre in 
ondon. 


Though the instances I have quoted of collaboration in the 
writing of plays are only a handful out of those mentioned in the 
Diary, they are sufficient to show very clearly how eommon the 
practice was. 

It is here we find much valuable light thrown on the working 
of the mind and pen of such a playwright as Shakespeare was. 
No less than twenty-seven writers of drama are named by Hens- 
lowe as working in collaboration on various occasions, and 
amongst them many of the most notable dramatists of those great 
days. In all likelihood, the whole of those writers were directly 
or indirectly acquainted with Shakespeare and his methods of 
working, more especially at the time he was engaged on his 
earlier efforts ; but, be that as it may, we have emphatic personal 
testimony from no less than four of them as to his commanding 
position as a playwright, his industry in his art, and the winning 
nature of his personality. This evidence is all the more conclu- 
sive because it comes from the mouths of his opponents, men who 
were without exception mainly employed in writing for Hens- 
lowe’s theatres, which all through the period included in the 
Diary, excepting six months only, were the deadly rivals of the 
playhouses for which Shakespeare always wrote. The four I 
allude to were Ben Jonson, Robert Greene, Webster, and 
Chettle."* I have already referred at length to Greene’s unwill- 
ing testimony to Shakespeare’s greatness; and Ben Jonson’s 
statements are too well known to be repeated here. Webster’s 
evidence deserves to be more widely known : 

Detraction is the sworn friend to ignorance; for mine own part, I have 
ever truly cherisht my good opinion of other mens worthy labours, especially 
of that full and haightenéd style of maister Chapman, the labor’d and 
understanding works of maister Johnson, the no less worthy composures 
of the both worthily excellent maister Beamont and maister Fletcher; and 
lastly (without wrong last to be named), the right happy and copious 
industry of m. Shake-speare, m. Decker, and m. Heywood. wishing what 
I write may be read by their light: protesting that, in the strength of 
mine own judgement, I know them so worthy, that though I rest silent in 
my own work, yet to most of theirs I dare (without flattery) fix that of 
Martial—non norunt Haec monumenta mori.'* 

11 So far as Chettle’s evidence is concerned, Mr. Fleay is in disagreement 
with the vast majority of our best Shakespearians. 

12 White Devil, let ed. 1612, ‘To the Reader.’ 
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The facts disclosed by Henslowe in connection with this all- 
round custom of collaboration at the time are of invaluable im- 
portance in clearing up some difficulties which have been raised in 
reference to Shakespeare’s progress and education. The late 
Professor Churton Collins has endeavoured to persuade us that 
Shakespeare was an accurate and accomplished classic, with a 
familiar and first-hand acquaintance with Greek and Latin, and 
he brushes aside, with the aid of some faithful translations from 
these languages which are found in the Plays, the strongly ex- 
pressed opinion of Ben Jonson as to the ‘small Latin and less 
Greek’ possessed by the Stratford Poet. There are no doubt 
some very striking parallels to be found between Shakespeare’s 
language and certain quotations from the classics ; but in the face 
of Ben Jonson’s statement and with the knowledge we now have 
of how plays were written then, an infinitely readier solution 
presents itself to account for what, in the absence of this know- 
ledge, might well be taken as proof of an intimacy with the original 
writings of the great poets of an earlier age. It is much easier to 
believe that a poet of Shakespeare’s genius and ready apprehension 
could pick up in an accurate form a few striking snatches of the 
classics from some of the many scholars with whom he was 
necessarily brought into connexion during his dramatic career, 
than to imagine that his friend, contemporary, and most generous 
critic, Ben Jonson, was utterly mistaken as to the limitations of 
his classical knowledge. 

The big outstanding fact conclusively demonstrated by the 
evidence with which Henslowe’s Diary provides us on the colla- 
boration system is, that practically all the playwrights of the time 
knew, or had opportunities of knowing, what every other writer of 
plays was doing in those times. The proofs are overwhelming that 
this system was the custom of the age, and there is no reason to 
suggest that Shakespeare, more especially in his younger days, 
was any exception. The evidence of Greene and Nash, not to refer 
to others, distinctly proves that he was no exception, though it is 
more than likely that the giant genius of the period, when he had 
once found his feet, was in the main satisfied to work alone. 

Just one other irresistible inference may be drawn from the 
foregoing facts which would seem to have a bearing of no small 
importance on the curious theory maintained by those who still 
believe that Shakespeare’s plays were written by some other 
person, whether Francis Bacon or another. No one who studies 
Henslowe’s Diary, and regards it as an authentic record of con- 
temporaneous events, can logically suggest, in the face of this 
widespread system of co-operation in the production of plays, that 
any unknown author could have lived for a month—to say nothing 
of such a period as twenty years—undiscovered, even though he 
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had succeeded in bribing someone connected with the stage to lend 
him his name. Filled as the Diary is with detailed information on 
almost every subject connected with the dramatic history of its 
time, its chief value. to students of Elizabethan literature will 
always be measured by the weighty, though involuntary evidence 
it provides in confirmation of all that tradition has told us of 
Shakespeare’s life and writings, his humble beginning, his rare 
and astounding success, and of all- that his own contemporaries 
have written in his praise. Henslowe has in short given us to see 
the inner working of the hive, the business association and helpful 
intimacy that existed between all the playwrights of his time ; 
and looking at the picture he has left us, one need no longer stand 
at gaze, atid marvel how such a one as Shakespeare was could 
absorb and utilise the knowledge—whether acquired at College, 
Court or Temple—of his more learned associates, and weave about 
the crumbs so gathered a setting of immortality. 


EDWARD SULLIVAN. 
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A FORTNIGHT WITH THACKERAY 
IN 1852 


‘ SIDE-LIGHTS on the life of every great man are interesting.’ So 
writes Mr. Winston Churchill in The Crisis. On this plea I 
venture to make public a short reminiscence of the great W. M. 
Thackeray. A little light from the past, bearing on the genial, 
companionable side of his character, may be of interest to all who 
honour and revere his memory. 

To me it will be a labour of love if I can in any degree remove 
the impression of those who, while admiring his genius, have yet 
regarded him from afar as a cold, hard cynic, a censor of men and 
morals, using, with the skill of a practised operator, the knife of 
his finely tempered irony on the body of poor humanity. 

It was my very good fortune to be a fellow-passenger with 
Mr. Thackeray in his voyage to the United States in 1852. The 
good old Cunard liner Canada, sailing from Liverpool on that 
30th of October, bore a strong contingent from the ranks of 
literature. First, the great ‘Titmarsh’ himself, bound for the 
cities of the West, to give our American cousins the privilege of 
hearing those lectures on the English Humourists which had 
gained him such fame in his own country. 

There, too, came his gifted fellow-humourist, James Russell 
Lowell, returning from a European tour, preceded by the happy 
experience of three months in a Nile dahabieh. 

Next, and also known to fame, ‘ our Oxford Don’ (as Crowe’s 
letter styles him), fellow and tutor of Balliol College, and poet of 
no mean rank, the only man, except Longfellow, who has made 
English hexameters readable—Arthur Hugh Clough; and with 
Mr. Thackeray, as secretary, was Eyre Crowe,’ afterwards artist- 
correspondent to the Illustrated London News. 


*Mr. Crowe had a curious experience in his subsequent tour with Mr. 
Thackeray when, in New Orleans, he attended a slave sale. He was arranging 
his portfolio for sketching in a group of coloured girls exposed for auction, when 
he was accosted by a rough-looking Southerner : ‘ Say! stranger, I reckon you’d 
best pack up those paints. If you don’t I shall knife you.’ ‘ Well,’ replied 
Crowe, ‘if you are so sensitive about it I will pack them up now, but I give you 
fair notice that I shall afterwards make a sketch of this group, of which I 
haye noted every particular, and certainly publish it in England.’ On this 
plucky but somewhat risky rejoinder he was allowed to make off with a whole 
skin, but his friends think that he had a narrow escape. 
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Among these greater lights, a lesser luminary representative 
of Cambridge—my brother, fresh from the Holy Land, now 
bound for America on his last year of office as ‘ travelling Bache- 
lor’ of that University. 

The first occasion when I was honoured by an interview with 
the master himself I well remember, and can recall almost every 
word that passed. Seated one fine morning on the saloon-deck, 
I suddenly became aware of the imposing stature of ‘ the giant’ 
towering over me. Round his ample shoulders was a manifold 
arrangement of thick plaid, and above that kindly faee, with the 
‘always-always ’ glasses, which shone out beneath a rather comi- 
cal little cloth cap with flaps protecting ear and cheek. Down 
he sat beside me on the bench, with the words : 

‘So Crowe tells me you paid your money to me at Oxford! ° 

Probably I made some lame acknowledgment of the pleasure 
and profit derived from my attendance on that series of ‘ Lec- 
tures on the English Humourists’ to which he alluded, with a 
hope that he had been favourably impressed by his visit. 

With charming tact and kindliness he put me at my ease from 
the first moment, and then proceeded to chat away as with an 
old acquaintance. 

‘Oh, yes, I enjoyed my visit,’ he said. “The undergraduates 
were exceedingly hospitable—a most pleasant, gentlemanly set 
of young fellows. I was a frequent guest at their wine-parties, 
and soon. I ama Cambridge man myself, though I did not take 
my degree. I also saw a good deal of Cambridge undergraduate 
life afterwards. .When I was writing Pendennis I went to stay 
’ at the old place to revive my recollections of college life, and 
mixed constantly with the young fellows. Well, they were most 
hospitable, very kind and hospitable. And now I have met with 
the same reception at Oxford, and, having thus come to know 
the young men of each University, I will tell you the sort of 
comparison I should make. At Cambridge, while entertaining 
me most generously at their breakfasts, wine-parties, &c., they 
would either try to make the talk clevet and up to a literary 
standard, or be shy, and afraid of me, so as not to talk at all, so 
that there was something stiff and dull about the whole affair. 

‘ But the other day, at Oxford, they just made me feel as one 
of themselves—talked away on their usual topics, rowing, college- 
grinds,” and gossip of the schools, with “‘ chaff ’’ and jokes at one 
another, as if I had not been in the room. I enjoyed it all 
thoroughly—never met a more pleasant set of young men.’ 

I have set down the remarks of this great authority on men and 
manners as nearly as possible in his own words,, but will ask to be 
allowed one comment on the preference which he so generously 
extended to Oxford. 


2 “ College-grinds,’ the occasional private steeplechases by men of our college. 
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Balliol College—which had, I think, almost solely the honour 
of entertaining the distinguished guest—had just then not only its 
usual complement of clever scholars and commoners, but a special 
element of the élite socially—men of high birth and position, of 
more savoir-faire and knowledge of the world than would be found 
in the usual run of undergraduates at either University. It would 
not be right to mention names, but they would include many well 
known, since then, in the House of Lords, the learned professions, 
and the ranks of men of letters. Probably at any other college— 
except, perhaps, Christ Church—Mr. Thackeray would have met 
with the same experience as on his Cambridge visit. 

One quiet night, when the phosphorescent lights of the sea 
around and the ‘ Northern Lights’ above tempted us out of the 
saloon, the talk ran on English public speakers. 

* Whom do you consider our finest orator? ’ we asked. 

‘ John Bright, undoubtedly,’ was his reply. ‘I look upon him 
as far the first, both in command of language and in power of 
delivery ; and next to him I should place either the Bishop of Ox- 
ford (S. Wilberforce) or the Earl of Derby. 

‘Iam no speaker,’ he continued. ‘If I have to make a speech 
I get up, and—the gas goes out! I cannot understand how men 
can talk without effort, make a long, fluent speech, and at the end 
have said—nothing ! 

‘Irishmen can do this. We know the proverb—an English- 
man can talk, if he has anything to say ; an Irishman, whether he 
has anything to say or not. I think, if you have nothing to say, 
say nothing!’ 

This modest estimate of his own oratory was justified later on. 
At the ‘captain’s champagne dinner,’ just before reaching Boston, 
there was the usual speech-making. Mr. Thackeray was, of course, 
the toast of the evening. In returning thanks he made a good 
speech, and well received, but it was not brilliant, or what one 
would have expected from a man of such exceptional talent. The 
‘honours ’ of the occasion were undoubtedly with his charming 
fellow-humourist. Mr. Lowell kept us all amused with the light 
and playful touch of his eloquence. It might well have been said 
of him, as he himself afterwards said of his accomplished wife on 
receiving my brother and myself in her drawing-room at Harvard, 
with its artistic surrounding, ‘ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.’ 

The speech ended with a specimen of that irrepressible punning 
with which his writings abound. Of course, the main topic of the 
banquet had been ‘ John Bull’s’ friendship with ‘ Uncle Sam,’ 
and the opportunity for cordial intercourse on these steamers be- 
tween American and British passengers. A previous speaker had 
proposed a sentiment, ‘Amity and harmony between the two 
nations,’ as suggested by the little flags, Union Jack and Stars and 
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Stripes, surmounting some coloured structures of the steward’s 
culinary art. 

‘ That sentiment,’ said Mr. Lowell, ‘ I cordially endorse ; but ’ 
waving his hand towards the quivering red and yellow dainties, ‘ 1 
fear we see in these an emblem not so much of amity as of jelly-sy !’ 

The audacious pun dispersed us, and amid a chorus of laughter 
and applause the tables were abandoned. ‘Solvuntur risu 
tabule.’ A poor joke, you may say. So it may seem when set 
down in black and white and considered in cold blood; but it is 
the occasion, ‘ the man and the hour,’ which gives these little sallies 
of wit their flavour. We knew from his subsequent career how 
characteristic of the author of the inimitable Biglow Papers was 
this graceful art of after-dinner oratory. Few men have attained 
such fame and popularity as Mr. Lowell, when, as ambassador to 
the Court of St. James from Washington, he so brilliantly repre- 
sented that nation of good talkers. 

Quite a ‘ happy family’ was ours on the good old Canada for 
that fortnight. To the privilege of companionship with such men 
of “light and leading,’ and other travelled and well-informed 
people, was added the charm of ladies’ society. A young lady 
there was, best type of the American girl of that period, very pretty 
and graceful, lively, amiable as she was pretty, simply a divinity 
for male homage. All worshipped at that shrine—the old fellows 
above all; indeed, we young men had no chance in competition 
with such devotion as that of the great master himself, and of a no 
less willing captive—the author of the immortal Tober na Vuolich. 
The appearance of Miss R. on deck was a signal for that dear, 
dreamy old poet to start up, let the day be never so squally, for 
the honour of a deck-promenade. I can see him now, in all the 
wonders of his rough-weather attire (crowned by that ‘slouch 
hat,’ with which E. Crowe’s letter associates him), hurrying, with 
unsteady steps, at the side of that trim little figure tripping along 
the hurricane deck with quick, firm tread. 

Evening was the time for the master’s ‘innings.’ For many 
hours in the saloon he paid his homage, drawing for her amuse- 
ment those grotesque faces and figures, after his fashion, out of 
the hearts, spades, &c., of a pack of cards. A rich collection, in- 
deed, she must have borne away—a ‘ «ria sis del’ for Bostonian 
posterity from the hand itself of the great English caricaturist. 

One more reminiscence of our hero, in a scene which is as 
vividly before me as if it happened yesterday—one of the most 
amusing I ever witnessed. 

On the day of our landing, complimentary calls, hospitalities, 
&c., were not wanting on the part of the literary world of the 
‘ American Athens ’ to welcome the distinguished visitor. At one 
of the chief theatres a box had been placed at his disposal, and 
the editor of a leading journal did the honours of the evening. 
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Mr. Thackeray most kindly invited my brother and myself to share 
the festivities, which concluded with a supper at one of the fashion- 
able oyster saloons—a small party, only the four above mentioned, 
and, I think, Crowe. Our journalist host was anxious to do his 
utmost in the way of entertainment, and combine, with the deli- 
cacies of the table, the feast of reason and flow of soul. He had 
also, evidently, an eye to securing ‘ copy’ for the next issue of his 
journal, and to draw from the great ‘ Pendennis’ some character- 
istic flashes of wit and wisdom which should be served up réchauffé 
as a dainty dish to set before the Boston public. As we gathered 
round the great man’s chair for after-supper chat, the little man 
‘ kept up the ball,’ laid himself out to be facetious, fired off his best 
stories, cracked his raciest jokes, making quite a pathetic appeal 
for response in kind. Alas for his hopes! ‘ Pendennis’ was not 
to be drawn! He sat, towering above us, his head, as usual, 
slightly thrown back, and chin raised, looking down with benevo- 
lent smile at what was going on, and received the volley of face- 
tious discharge in absolute silence. As a last effort our vivacious 
host, taking up the list of those marvellous ‘ drink names ’ dear to 
American salooners—the ‘ cock-tails,’ ‘ eye-openers,’ &c.—with 
jocose interpretation of them, invited his guest to ‘ sample ’ them. 

Quite unmoved by the offer of the seductive stimulants, the 
patient listener, like Brer Rabbit, ‘ kep’ on sayin’ nuffin.’ At last 
rearing himself up in his chair, he broke his long silence * with a 
sort of humorously majestic utterance : ‘I have a thirst for beer, 
which nothing but beer can satisfy ; so, waiter, get me a glass of 
beer ! ’ 

The climax was reached ; no more hope of ‘ copy ’ remained. 
Mournfully accepting the result of his campaign, the poor little 
man desisted from further attack on that impregnable citadel, to 
the evident relief of the weary veteran who had so patiently stood 
the siege, and our symposium broke up. ‘ And so to bed’ in our 
respective quarters, after farewells with what Mr. Lowell had that 
morning called ‘ a very hand-shaky feeling,’ sincere regret, at least 
on our side, at the close of a privileged acquaintance with so great 
and good a man. 

It may be asked, Have we any reference made by Thackeray 
himself as to his impressions of the incidents of that little voyage? 
Yes ; there is, in the ‘ biographical notice ’ introductory to the edi- 
tion of Esmond edited by Lady Ritchie, a letter from her father 
dated from Boston just after landing. He refers mainly to dis- 
comforts endured, without any redeeming circumstances or plea- 
surable incident. His memory seems to dwell on the rough seas 
and head winds, with their usual effects on unfortunate landsmen. 

‘Nobody really likes the sea,’ he writes (p. xxxvii). 


3 He had remained for at least half an hour without making a remark. 
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‘They go through with it with a brave heart, but the captain and 
all like the fireside and home a thousand times better.’ 

He refers to those vast Atlantic rollers. ‘The waves are 
immense—about four of them go to the horizon; but I am 
disappointed in the grandeur of the prospect.’ 

But waves, though, indeed, Mr. Thackeray uses the term, is 
hardly one to convey an idea of these enormous ‘ rollers.’ 


Montes volvuntur aquarum 


is the fine thought which has come to us from a Latin poet descrip- 
tive of a storm even in the Adriatic— 
Mountains of rolling seas. 


But in what respect is the comparison? Do the vast waves 
that surround the ship take shape of mountain forms, and peaks, 
and crags? Well, so they may appear on either side the vessel’s 
track, but it is the onward view towards the horizon in front which 
shows them as long mountain ridges. Mr. Thackeray’s one 
masterly touch of description gives the sense of their vastness and 
power—‘ about four of them go to the horizon.’ Like long, level 
mountain ridges, with a great water-valley between each, they roll 
onward successively to meet our course. 

They are worth an exact description. 

To gauge the height of these monstra natantia, I can give fact 
from observation.* On a day when it was, as sailors say, ‘ blowing 
half a gale,’ I have seen, from the stern-deck near the wheel, the 
top of our foremast showing below the summit of the oncoming 
ridge. We were rushing down the slope of the last roller to meet 
the next. There seemed nothing for it but to cleave a path 
through the great blue liquid mass crowned with its angry, tossing 
crest ; then, with buoyant spring, as of a tried old hunter rising to 
his leap, the ship lifted her bows against and up the opposing mass ; 
a@ moment more and we were on the top ; another minute of roar, 
and rush, and hissing spray, and plash of water all about the deck, 
and we were over—wet, but safe, and plunging on to meet the 
next comer. My diary notes: ‘Old Beeswing* could not have 
taken her fences better.’ 

Turning again to Mr. Thackeray’s letter, we read how he can- 
not forget ‘ that horrid little cabin where we are * tumbling, and 
rolling, and bumping about in the roaring black midnight. You 

* We can form a better idea of their enormous height from eyesight than from 
all such estimated measurement as that their height is reckoned as about 40 feet 


rom trough of sea to summit of roller. 
5 Beeswing —a well-known steeplechaser which I had bought from George 


Simonds’ Oxford stables. 
* This passage. shows that the letter, though finished at Boston, had been in 


part written on board ship. 


Vou. LXX—No. 413 G 
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imay be sure I am often thinking of you.’ And then, with a touch 
of his quaint humour : ‘I was trying, as I lay awake last night, 
to see if I could understand the difference between latitude and 
longitude.’ 

Plainly, he does not seem to have enjoyed himself, and the con- 
trast between his letter and the record of the voyage which I have 
tried to give seems curious, but is quite intelligible. One account 
is from the diary of a young man seeing everything under the rose- 
tint of novelty, the other the brief remarks of a travel-sated man 
whose mind is set on weightier matters than the incidents of a short 
voyage. To him, naturally, the companionship of commonplace, 
ordinary mortals would afford nothing of interest, while to us the 
privilege of contact with such an eminent personage was a veritable 
epoch. (Still, I must confess some surprise at his making no men- 
tion of Mr. J. R. Lowell, A. H. Clough, or the charming Miss R.) 
But if he was depressed by rough weather and bored by his sur- 
roundings, he certainly gave no sign of such feelings. I never 
heard a word of grumble or abuse of the sea from his lips, and, as 
I shall presently show, he gave constant expression of satisfaction 
at all around him; and it is remarkable evidence of his attractive 
personality that all the time he should make us think that he was 
pleased to be one of us. For one at least of his fellow-passengers, 
who had ever bowed in reverence before the genius of the author, 
to have known the man, so wise, so kind, gentle, considerate, has 
left a memory of admiration, respect, and, indeed, affection which 
can never be effaced. 

The opportunity of forming this estimate has enabled me to 
combat the views of such critics as, while admiring his genius, yet 
completely misunderstand his true character. ‘Oh, Thackeray! ’ 
they say; ‘ certainly a consummate master of literary skill, but 
what a cynical, misanthropic person. What a harsh, ill-natured 
view he takes of his fellow-creatures! His heroes and heroines, 
though fascinating, are almost always bad, and those who are good 
—his ‘‘ Amelias,’”’ and ‘‘ Dobbins,’’ and so on—are merely 
** goody.’’ What a morose and soured temper that must be which 
can see nothing good, or true, or pure in social life, but only its 
shams, and counterfeits, and contemptible weakness! At the 
best, what a cold heart that stands thus aloof from human sym- 
pathies in stern, pitiless censorship! ’ 

I answer, dear friend, you are making a great mistake. Good 
nature was one of his strong characteristics. I never heard from 
him an ill-natured remark, or word, or sign expressing contempt for 
anyone. On the contrary, he was really effusive to an extent 
which, in a smaller man, might be called amiable weakness in his 
optimistic eulogies. His frequent comment was: ‘ What an ex- 
cellent captain we have got ! What a fine set of officers and sailors ! 
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What good fellows, what nice gentlemanly fellow-passengers } 
What a pleasant time we have spent together!’ &c. 

The Mr. Thackeray whom I had the honour to meet in that 
fortnight was, if anything, an amiable, warm-hearted man, and a 
courteous, genial companion. 

As an author, a master of satire, he ever was ‘ not sparing the 
rod,’ a moralist stern and severe, hater of humbug, snubber of 
snobbishness, but in no morose temper, with no cruel intent. He 
was ever, I firmly believe, as sensitive to feel the meanness and 
misery of human frailties as he was keen-eyed to detect them. 
Perfect master of style, he showed what power language can have 
in exposing hypocrisy and vice, with the skill of polished sarcasm 
and life-like delineation of character ; but—there was no hate in 
it all. 

He did not turn and rend his fellow-men like Swift, nor scorn 
them with the sneering levity of Voltaire, nor stab them in cold- 
blooded malice like Pope. 

The follies and faults of others saddened, never enraged him. 
Yet Thackeray was not a melancholy, not a ‘ weeping,’ if a mourn- 
ing philosopher. A burden of inward grief, indeed, he bore. 
There was, as has been described of Abraham Lincoln, in his face, 
a sweet, pathetic smile of ‘ ineffable sadness,’ telling of deep in- 
ward sorrow, which great-hearted men bear in silence. This was 
due, as is well known, to severe domestic affliction, but, in part, 
too, I shall always believe, to that extreme sensitiveness, which 
felt as a hurt, as pain to himself, those human inconsistencies 
which wounded him even while he castigated them. 

It may seem presumptuous (in a mere outsider) to deliver an 
opinion on so great a man, based on such slight acquaintance ; but, 
be it remembered, a short companionship en voyage gives better 
opportunity of judging character than ten times that space in ordi- 
nary life. Anyway, ‘speak of a man as you find him,’ and I 
maintain that no estimate of Thackeray is correct which does not 
associate, with a gigantic power of intellect, the tender heart and 
kindly spirit of a good and lovable man. No better title was ever 
given (both as regards physical and moral stature) than that of 
the well-known sobriquet—‘ THe GENTLE GIANT.’ 


H. J. CHRALES, 
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THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA 


THEIR POLICY AND FINANCE 


In the autumn of 1854 that ancient trade route the River Ganges 
first saw the birth of a rival—the East Indian Railway, which in 
the years that have followed has gathered to itself a large share 
in the traffic of some ninety millions of people. That happened in 
the days of the great Marquis Dalhousie, who, among the many 
benefits with which he endowed India, recognised that if her 
safety and prosperity were to be assured suitable and speedy 
means of communication must be provided and maintained. 

But progress in railway building is at the outset necessarily 
slow; both personnel and matériel have to be imported from 
afar, roads and rivers do not bring these quickly, and the outbreak 
of the Mutiny in 1857 so delayed construction that eight years 
later only one or two hundred miles had been built and opened. 
Since that day progress has been sure but not rapid, nor com- 
mensurate with the huge extent of territory to be developed, the 
enormous populations to be served, and with the requirements of 
an age in which facility of communication and economy of time 
have become first essentials of commerce. 

However, the total mileage reached by January 1910 was nearly 
31,500 miles—a respectable total on paper, but when apportioned 
to a population of 315,000,000 and to an area of 1,770,000 
square miles it is obviously inadequate to their requirements. 
Much of it, too, follows certain routes—to the extent already of 
competition ; some provinces and districts are much favoured, 
while others are but scantily furnished or left to stagnate without 
any railway accommodation whatever. This is not as it should be, 
especially where Government are chief owners and providers; 
but even Governments, though benevolent of purpose, are often 
constrained to follow lines of least resistance—viz. those which 
pay best. 

And now let us examine the policy with its attendant finance 
which has so far ruled the railways of India. It is hardly 
necessary to look back to the days of their infancy or even of their 
youth ; conditions then were different and credit was shaken by 
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the Mutiny. Nevertheless, those days, with their 5 per cent. 
rate of interest, have at times been quoted in administration 
reports as excuses for mistakes of later date, and advocates of 
that hybrid the Metre Gauge have frequently culled satisfaction 
from the contemplation of its total cost compared with that of 
the Standard Gauge, unmindful of the facts that first construction 
is ever the most costly, and that speed and capacity are 
dominant considerations in questions of transport. But our chief 
concern is with the immediate past, the present and the future, 
and in the lessons which the two former offer for guidance in the 
years to come. 

Some fifteen years ago, when money in London was to be had 
at about 2 per cent., the broad issue was raised whether the rail- 
way systems of India were to be owned and developed by Govern- 
ment or through what is called private enterprise. The ques- 
tion was in reality one of State policy, but it was confused with 
that of terms, and opinions—official and public—were so divergent 
as to what composed fair terms that the great opportunity of cheap 
money was lost, and that useful ally the Public was so dis- 
couraged that he carried his ministrations and money to quarters 
where they were more appreciated. That was a great misfortune 
for India, for it not only checked enterprise of all kinds and the 
building of branch and feeder lines, so necessary to her welfare, 
but by narrowing the sources of financial supply it has caused 
doubt, delay, and difficulty ever since. It is, in fact, another 
example (to quote Mr. Chirol) of political or, at least, of econo- 
mical miscalculation. 

After this decision on the main question—ownership and 
control by Government—came next that of supply. If Govern- 
ment alone were to provide the funds, and that soon became 
evident, how were these to be provided? By frequent loans, by 
a charge on the annual budget of India, or by both? The first 
had for objections the uncertainty of issues and the apparent 
heaping up of debt. The second was soon confronted by the 
vicissitudes of India—war, famine, or scarcity, and consequent 
bad trade, with the result that the yearly dole from the State 
budget was inconstant and insufficient for the growing needs of 
the railways. Nor did the combination of these two sources, 
which was that employed, produce sufficient funds, and so the 
railways continued to languish. Advice was then sought, and 
the late Mr. Thomas Robertson, a railway expert of repute, was 
sent out during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon to examine and 
report on the situation and to suggest such measures, financial 
and administrative, as would meet the needs of the occasion and 
safeguard the future. His report was exhaustive and in part 
valuable, but, like many of its kind, it was only followed in certain 
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particulars, of which the establishment of the Railway Board 
was perhaps the chief, and the predominant difficulty, that of 
finance, remained unsolved. 

Soon, however, another endeavour was made towards its 
solution ; 2 Commission of rank was appointed in 1908 by the 
Secretary of State, and once more, with the assistance of evidence, 
threshed out the question at the India Office. Their conclusions 
and recommendations in some degree echoed Mr. Thomas Robert- 
son’s report ; they strengthened the Railway Board, recorded some 
pious opinions on the subject of private enterprise, and, in a 
generous desire to solve the financial riddle, proposed that the 
large sum of 12,500,000/. should in each year be allocated to the 
railway budget, and that the companies should also raise funds. 
Alas! It has again to be noted that men propose and events 
dispose, for in no single year since has that amount been nearly 
approached, and the efforts of the various companies to raise 
loans, under the wgis of the guarantee, have not been wholly 
successful. Therefore the question remains a question still. 

It has, indeed, become more pressing, for, as the railways per- 
force add to their mileage, their equipment and repairs, the wants 
of an awakening public, the demands of trade, the requirements 
of safety alike call for enlarged expenditure and further facilities, 
while increased traffic obliges the doubling of main roads and 
additional accommodation. On the other hand, the Financial 
Minister is beset by rival departments of Government : Irriga- 
tion, Education, Sanitation, Agriculture are becoming more and 
more urgent for. money; and beyond these again the cry for 
economy is making its voice heard, regardless that the necessities 
of India are many and urgent and must be met, and that her 
populations are very lightly taxed. To add to the Minister’s 
difficulties, bad trade in 1908-9 largely reduced the earnings of the 
railways besides other sources of revenue, and so it befell that a 
deficit ensued, new taxation became necessary, and the railway 
budget was largely reduced. 

To the ordinary man, not gifted with official rank and acumen, 
the obvious remedy would appear to lie in the co-operation of 
the public with Government, and it would seem to him wise for 
the latter to devise means and offer terms which would ensure such 
co-operation without depriving the State of its valuable properties. 
Possessed with this view, the present writer ventured in April 
1910 to draw the attention of the Secretary of State to certain 
features of the then recent Budget of India as these affected the 
railways, and suggested the strong probability that even in pros- 
perous years the growing demands of other departments and 
the annual reduction and ultimate loss of the opium revenue would 
prevent Government from fully supplying their requirements. 
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This fear has since been realised, for in the current year, though 
trade and traffics are bountiful, the railway budget is, so it is 
stated, to be still further curtailed. Their outlook, then, is not 
propitious, and if famine or war again intervene in the future 
it may be disturbing.’ 

Other warnings, too, have been frequent and urgent, yet 
remain disregarded. On every occasion in recent years on which 
a Viceroy has been addressed by a Chamber of Commerce the 
subject of the railways has been introduced and complaint made 
of the want of progress, the want of capital, and the want of feeder 
lines. Again, during the past few months the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce has protested earnestly and strongly at the continued 
curtailment of remunerative capital expenditure, pointing out 
how harmful this is to the trade and to the best interests of India. 
But so far the only concession to public wants and opinions has 
been the tardy withdrawal of that inept Resolution of April 1896, 
and the substitution, after its fourteen years of failure, of more 
reasonable terms to public and private enterprise. 

Yet another.and more lamentable consequence of political and 
economical miscalculation has to be noticed—the lowering of the 
credit of India, observable in the fact that the last State loans 
have been underwritten, a precaution never before necessary ! 
Moreover, their rate of interest has been raised and their figure of 
issue lowered. And, with all these precautions, neither the loan 
of January 1910 nor the bulk of the guaranteed railway issues 
during the past three years were fully taken by the public. 
Is it not time, then, to reconsider ways and means, to take heed 
for the prestige of the State guarantee and to cease from its too 
prodigal use? For, if we may judge from the results of the fore- 
going examples and of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway loan 
of June last, the guarantee is both losing its virtue and failing in 
its purpose. This 3} per cent. loan for 2,500,0001. was issued at 
92, and, if a commission was also allowed, this price meant a 
direct loss to the Company of some 250,000I. ; or, if regarded from 
the side of interest, the Company had to pay nearly 4 per cent. 

1 Since the above was written in February last the Revised Estimates of the 
1910-11 Budget of India have been published and show a surplus of 5,083,800/. 
over the Estimate of March 1910. Of this great and unexpected surplus two 
chief items call for notice here, viz. that from the opium revenue, amounting 
to an increase of 2,960,3007., and that from the railways, which show an increase 
of 1,175,5002. Of the former it may be said that its surplus is mainly due to 
a gamble in opium and cannot be relied on as a source of revenue, so that the 
large decrease of 3,380,5002, is allowed for in the Budget of 1911-12. Regarding 
the latter it is noteworthy that, notwithstanding their substantial increase in 
receipts, the capital allocation to the railways for 1911-12 is reduced to 
9,500,0002., or 3,000,0007. less than the sum recommended by the Special India 
Office Committee of 1908, and of this allocation only 760,000/. is apportioned to 
new lines. Could a more complete confirmation of the fear above expressed be 
found ? 
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for their money. Why not have permitted the G.I.P. directors to 
choose their own time and issue a straightforward 4 per cent. 
loan, without the guarantee, at or near par? Repeatedly have the 
companies asked for this permission, and have asked in vain. 

Now, having briefly reviewed the policy of the past, with its 
misfortunes, deficiencies, and consequences, let us turn the page 
and see whether alternatives and remedies cannot be found and 
utilised. In his memorandum of April 1910 above referred to the 
writer submitted suggestions which he may be pardoned for 
repeating here in order that other minds may consider them and 
assist to the solution of this question. The propositions he put 
forward were in the main as follows : 

1. That Government should turn to India herself as her ally 
and coadjutor in the financing of her railways. This with the 
view that credit restored there is restored here ; that the more her 
people, from prince to peasant, are concerned in the affairs and 
fortunes of their country the more stable will these be and the 
more certain to prosper. We speak not of seditious jangle, but 
to the doers of good, not to the talkers of evil. We are 
all, of course, aware of the old formula, ‘ There is no money to 
be obtained in India.’ With that we have small patience, for the 
wish was father to the thought, and no real, sincere, or sustained 
effort was ever made by the Public Works Department to induce 
the merchants or bankers of India to take a moving part in the 
development of her railways. Should anyone doubt this, let 
him study the conditions of the Resolution of April 1896, which 
has only just been abrogated. It is an index of official belief, 
and in its intention it is fitted to be classed with another and 
better-known index. For the future let Mr. Tata’s great and bene- 
ficent projects, well on the road to completion and built of Indian 
enterprise and capital, give the final coup to any such beliefs and 
excuses. Moreover, Port Trust loans have been floated in India 
when such had failed in London. It may be, however, that some 
immediate incentive, some tangible safeguard, as shown by Mr. 
Biddulph, may be desirable in some parts still ; but if this be so, 
any form of guarantee should be local, not Imperial. 

2. As a means to the policy suggested in No. 1, it was pro- 
posed that the Railway Board should have powers, within due 
limits, to issue capital, debenture or otherwise, for the develop- 
ment of the State lines—in their branches, equipment and work- 
ing capital—but that such capital shall not be guaranteed by the 
State and shall have no place in the Budget of India ; that, on the 
contrary, its security shall be the new branches, if necessary, and 
the great and sufficient revenues of each system; that like 
powers be granted to each of the great guaranteed companies, but 
with adequate safeguards against misuse. These undertakings, 
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each of which controls from 1800 to 4000 miles of railway, are 

well established and endowed, and their directors can be trusted. 
to act wisely for Government, for their shareholders and for India. 
In addition it was suggested that, in order to encourage and 
develop local and private enterprise for feeder lines, the Railway 
Board should be empowered to issue short-dated debentures on 
security of each such separate undertaking as sanctioned by the 
Board and to the extent of half its cost. This, an incentive to 
local effort where sufficient funds are not available, would be a 
safe proceeding if the share capital be first fully subscribed, con- 
struction commenced, and the branch worked by a main-line 
‘management or with the approval of the Board. Pari passu with 
the above it would seem desirable to limit the direct yearly con- 
tribution of the State to the railway budget to an amount, 
settled for periods of five or seven years, well within the resources 
of her revenues and beyond the reach of famine or war, so that 
the railways should not again be at the sport of the Budget, give 
cause or excuse for new taxation, or indirectly depreciate the 
guarantee and credit of India. 

8. The view was also submitted that it would be to the 
advantage of India and of her railways, and to the information 
of the Secretary of State, if the Railway Board be given a locus 
at the India Office. For this purpose the Board would be per- 
manent and might be composed of five members, three in India 
and two at Whitehall—interchangeable by one going out and one 
coming home every two years, so that their period of service would 
be at least six years in India and four at home. Such an arrange- 
ment could be made without additional cost if the home members 
be or follow two existing officials, and if salaries be revised 
in India and reduced when at home to two-thirds of the Indian 
stipend. Thus a considered and constant policy and budget would 
be assured which would be in touch with the Council if the 
Public- Works member acted as Chairman of the Board at 
home. 

There are already signs that some strengthening of the 
administrations in India is becoming necessary, either by 
auxiliary committees of Indian business-men, or if that is likely 
to cause friction with the Company Boards at home, then it would 
be desirable that these latter should locate themselves in India, 
where their duties and responsibilities really lie. Their systems, 
which are already outgrowing the supervision and scope of an 
agent, could benefit much in development and other respects by 
the care and control of resident directors, as is the case at home ; 
frequent delays and other disabilities would be avoided and the 
executives—officers, staffs, and employés, a vast army in number, 
would be encouraged and naturally feel the advantage of their 
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presence. Nor would such change interfere with financial 
control; quite the contrary, for the directors would see on the 
spot that money was well spent, which has not always been the 
case and cannot be assured by cold-weather visits ; and, as they 
have no power in themselves to raise loans at home, their capital 
issues can as well be made now through Whitehall. And when 
they have such powers, as may earnestly be hoped for, they can 
equally well send a colleague home when issues are to be made in 
London as well as in India. 

_ It is quite understood, however, that this last suggestion may 
not meet with official approval—if, indeed, any outside suggestions 
ever do—for the habit of locating Boards of directors in London 
has almost attained the rank of a British institution, and in the 
case of Indian railways the recognised progress from the Olympian 
heights of Simla to the palatial chambers of Whitehall, and thence, 
justified with the K.C.8.I., the expected move to that otium cum 
dignitate, the chair of a guaranteed company, is hallowed by the 
usage of half a century and still offers attractions to many, 
Nevertheless, there are evident objections to the custom, real 
cause for its discontinuance and for saving the cost of the home 
administrations. 

It may be convenient here to note some other consequences of 
the policy so long pursued. Generally speaking, there has been, 
compared with other countries, a lack of initiative and absence 
of enterprise throughout, so that prosperity has been checked, 
not assisted by a wise and ample provision of communications, 
Not only has new construction been commonly postponed or 
neglected, but when it has been commenced it has frequently been 
delayed and hampered by the want of necessary funds, which 
may have been stopped at the source or diverted to other purposes. 
Nothing could be more wasteful or discouraging to all concerned, 
Another deplorable and short-sighted tendency, to be traced to 
the same cause, is that of building important new main-lines of 
a single road to the detriment and confusion of traffic. Two 
recent instances will suffice—the Grand Chord of the E.I.R. 
between Gya and Moghul Serai, and the Agra-Delhi Chord worked 
by the G.I.P. Railway. In the first case we have a large section, 
126 miles, of the chief trunk railroad of India, leading from the 
capital and the coalfields to the great towns of the United Pro- 
vinces and of the Punjab, as well as to the Central Provinces and 
to Bombay, introduced as a single road ; and in the second case a 
new direct route of equal length between two of the chief towns 
of India, used by three main-line companies and leading also north 
and south, again constructed in single road. If we can imagine the 
Trent Valley section of the London and North-Western Railway 
or the Cheshire lines built in single road we can grasp the extent 
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of the folly. Is it wise, is it fair, to continue a policy which leads 
to these results? But perhaps a short anecdote of the past may 
assist us to understand the type of mind which is at the root of it all. 
Many years ago the writer asked a certain high and decorated 
official why on earth Government ever permitted the Bengal and 
N.W. Railway to cross the Gogra into the Doab between it and 
the Ganges, and so bleed the rather anemic Oudh and Rohilcund 
State Railway? His answer was lucid and as follows: ‘It is 
quite true, as you say, that the country there is fully cultivated, 
well populated and prosperous ; but the fact is that the one balances 
the other, so that people do not wish to travel and there are few 
or no imports or exports to move!’ Well, the Bengal and N.W. 
Railway, being a wide-awake company and happily possessed of a 
very capable agent, promptly threw a costly bridge over the Gogra, 
proceeded and continued to exploit that prosperous Doab and pick 
up the many unconsidered items of traffic which, being a metre- 
gauge line built and owned wholly by private enterprise, they carry 
away from the State line and the Government-owned E.I. Rail- 
way to their own main system beyond the Gogra and Ganges. 
Possibly some official of the O. and R. Railway could tell us: what 
this example of policy has cost the State.? The public who do 
not know India will not now be surprised to learn that the major 
portion of the main trunk road of the E.I. Railway is still a single 
line, and this after 50 years of trafficking, or the opportunity of 
trafficking, among populations nearly equalling those of the whole 
United States of America. It is almost incredible, but so it is, 
and, with the nearly similar examples of the G.I.P. and the 
N.W. State Railways and others, all going to show the results 
of State railway policy on the trade and prosperity of India. 
And the mischief of it still stands, for the Resolution of April 1896 
remained on the books to quash all enterprise until last year, and 
no adequate means is even now taken to grasp or deal with the 
situation. ‘To vote certain funds which are likely to be and are 
wanted for other purposes of State will not suffice; the obvious 
remedy is to join hands with the public and to ensure full and 
lasting financial sustenance. 

Moreover, other departments of Government would benefit 
much were the railways rendered more self-sufficing. Educa- 
tion, sanitation, agriculture, so often and unfairly termed unre- 
munerative, as if remuneration consists only in the passing of 
money, have unbounded scope before them had they the means 


2 Yet it was seriously proposed, some four years ago, to repeat the same 
blunder for the same Company, but in Eastern Bengal, and so bleed that State 
railway, besides bringing the confusion of gauges to the Calcutta Docks. Again, 
the survey for another metre-gauge line which will compete with a trunk road has 
just been sanctioned. 
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to rise to their full duties. By a release of part of the large sums 
annually, but necessarily under the present system, devoted to 
the railways a more ample provision could be made for the wants 
of these other departments, to the undoubted advantage of India. 
And let it not, be forgotten that there is yet another plea to be 
advanced. The railways, free from financial shackles, can ex- 
tend and multiply to the profit of all. There is not a branch 
of Government they cannot help, not an industry they cannot 
benefit, not an individual within their reach to whose wants 
they cannot minister. They are alike sources of revenwe and 
payers of taxes, and they can also assist in the exchange of 
labour. To regard them merely as carriers is to sterilise effort 
and to deny the experience of all countries. 


SoME OF THE PERSONNEL. 


In discussing a subject of this nature it would be ungrateful 
to omit all mention of those who are the Executive and servants 
alike of Government, of the companies in London, and of the 
public in India. Removed though they are from our vision, 
almost from our ken, they yet fulfil important and arduous duties 
of much advantage to the Empire; and so far as the Europeans 
are concerned they perform their daily duties under stress of an 
exhiusting climate and often at the risk of health. Appoint- 
ments to their official ranks, at one time perhaps contemned, are 
now sought after by those of our redundant youth who have failed 
to pass the mill which the Civil Service Commissioners grind so 
closely. Thus the traffic officers of the railways are supplied by 
@ perennial flow of eager, alert, and, on the whole, capable young 
men, who are quickly introduced to such work and responsibilities 
as are not often called for in those so young. The engineers, 
civil and mechanical, have necessarily learnt their work and 
gained experience elsewhere, and are therefore older and better 
paid ; but the young traffic officer, after’ being attached for a year 
or more to an English railway, is sent out—not, like a young sub- 
altern, to be under the eye of his regimental superior, or like a clerk 
as junior in an ordered office, but often straightway to the railway 
district, where, should his Superintendent fall ill or other sudden 
mishap occur, he may find himself one day in charge of 300 or 
400 miles of railway and of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
employés. That, with a staff largely native, teaches respon- 
sibility with a vengeance, and it is much to the credit of these 
youths that they pass the ordeal so well. On some railways, 
notably the E.I. Railway, there is a sufficiency of officers, but on 
others—where contracts with Government have not been written 
on generous lines and which cannot therefore afford or are not 
permitted to engage so many—it sometimes befalls that owing to 
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leave or sickness an actual deficiency occurs, and then the work is 
searching indeed. To work seven days a week, and long days, 
is the common lot of officials in many departments of Indian ser- 
vice, and so the saying runs: ‘ As we are not paid for it there 
are no complaints’; but on the railways, when traffic increases 
by leaps and bounds on a single road, or the rains descend and the 
floods come—causing washaways, land-slips, and bridge breaking 
galore—then indeed the stress comes in earnest, and the engineer 
and traffic officer may be on duty twenty, twenty-four, and even 
thirty hours and more at a stretch, and this in a climate which 
can provide 110° in the shade. Sometimes the strain reaches 
the breaking-point, as report said was the case during the last 
great Delhi Durbar, but usually the officers pull through, if with 
some loss of health and strength. 

Though the exigencies of work and climate cannot and must 
not be evaded, a paternal Government will wish to provide that 
due precautions are there to meet them; and in this particular 
the rate of pay of the young officer, unless it has been raised during 
the past few years, invites attention. The E.I. Railway, if 
memory serves, commence their assistants with 250 rupees a 
month, and that is fair; but some companies were wont to give 
as little as 160 or 180 rupees a month, and that is not 
sufficient to assure a life of health and reasonable comfort in the 
climate of India. It is therefore false economy. Another point 
is that when on furlough, and sometimes even when on sick leave, 
these officers do not receive full pay, as do other services; but 
surely seven years of such work as is theirs deserves this. 

Though the traffic or transport department of a railway is now 
becoming generally recognised as paramount in importance, it is 
strange that more attention is not given to its commercial side in 
India, for after all a railway, like an army, goes on its belly. On 
some of the railways, indeed perhaps on many, there is no com- 
plete and separate district organisation in that direction. They 
have undoubtedly their Goods Manager, as we call him, and his 
staff at head-quarters, but if he alone is allowed to suffice that 
must lead to overmuch centralisation in a land of vast distances 
and huge populations: Judging by its size and growing im- 
portance, the district, subject of course to general control and to 
its place in the system, is likely to become the chief unit in Indian 
railway management, and its Superintendent, properly supported 
and equipped with assistants—not only on the transport and com- 
mercial sides but also in the engineering and locomotive depart- 
ments, though these again would be also responsible to their own 
chiefs in technical matters—should be supreme and responsible 
for the complete efficiency and prosperity of his own district. 
Then the General Manager, or Agent, as he now is—and that 
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implies more than a manager—the chief transport and com- 
mercial managers, and the chiefs of the other great departments, 
can attend to the head work of organisation, improvement, 
development and control—enough surely for each chief, but if 
they try to drive all their own teams as well, that will of a surety 
end in disaster, for it emasculates district or divisional respon- 
sibility. It has been said, I Know not with what authority, 
that the E.I. Railway have divided their traffic department 
into transport and commercial, and find that the results do not 
justify the cost. But surely if the railways are to prosper 
in the days to come and fulfil their part in the future of India, 
they must seek traffic and ensue it, not wait until it comes their 
way. And the district, in fact, should be to a great railway what 
a battleship is to a fleet, or a division to an army, complete in 
itself—an integral part of the whole. 

And now let us take heed for the staff of the railways and 
the great employed, that host of half-a-million in multitude which 
ministers de die in diem to railway works and wants. It would 
be impossible within the limits of this article to do justice to 
this side of the subject, and rash indeed to attempt it without long 
and patient study on the spot: But a sentence or two will not 
be out of place, and the first is due to our own countrymen who 
usually personate the leading members of the staff—station 
masters, inspectors, foremen, engine-drivers, firemen, guards, 
&c. In many instances these have settled in India, after 
service perhaps in the army, and regard the country as their 
home. Speaking broadly, it may be said that they are well to do; 
they have good wages, are usually well housed and cared for ; they 
have their pensions, sick funds, schools, doctors, and the ordinary 
attachments of civilised life; they have also their Unions, and 
it goes without saying that overtime and long hours are paid for 
in their case. Some of them, so the writer is informed, have 
been able to invest their savings in the purchase of building land 
up in the Hill Stations, and do remarkably well with their pur- 
chases. That is a happy and excellent sign : may it continue and 
prosper. 

Having spoken thus briefly of our white staff, may we not also 
include the Eurasians, who outnumber them, among the well to 
do and the well deserving? And what more fitting words than 
‘the well deserving,’ that old-time appreciation, can be applied 
to the Indian staff who, in more humble circumstances, mainly 
accomplish the immense clerical work of the great railway services? 
To attempt to criticise, to discriminate, to offer opinions on their 
work and condition, and on that of the still more numerous body 
of railway servants, is quite beyond the power and scope of the 
writer, but he may perhaps be excused in drawing attention to 
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two serious and lamentable blots on the railway pages of India. 
The first, the prevalence of thieving—not merely petty pilfering, 
but downright thieving—is common to an extent fortunately un- 
known here. So common is it that most goods, even those not 
perishable, are carried in closed wagons, and these are frequently 
sealed ; yet the nuisance continues, seems almost unpreventable 
in ‘spite of police and watchmen, and is in fact a real and onerous 
tax on the railway administrations, which naturally have to com- 
pensate the owners of the goods. Can it be mitigated, there is 
the rub, by devising any means by which it shall be the interest of 
the staff and employés at the various railway stations to stop 
it? Each station for such purpose would be the natural and most 
convenient unit as forming a small community in itself, and if 
it be possible to give all its employés a monthly share in the profits 
of that station—from all traffic and after all wages, working 
expenses, and all waste and loss had been deducted—then perhaps 
the evil might be checked ; but it appears to the writer, after some 
consideration, that the number of servants to be dealt with is 
too large, and the share of the profits which could be spared is too 
small, to allow of this being tried. However, those officially con- 
cerned may see a way out of it, and if they can they will not 
only. greatly benefit Government and their shareholders, but also 
add their mite in promoting content through the land. 

The other reproach is almost more serious, because of its pos- 
sible injury to persons as well as damage to property. I speak 
of the prevalence of preventable accidents—due in many cases to 
gross carelessness or disobedience of standing orders. Here again 
it is not only the catastrophes with their appalling consequences, 
of which we know something in England, which count, but the 
frequency of smaller accidents which may also take their toll in 
human suffering as well as damage to rolling-stock. Carelessness 
in the East is based not alone on selfishness but in a measure also 
on fatalism, and that makes it all the harder to cope with ; but 
cannot something be done to bring to the heedless a sense of 
responsibility? That again is a question for the experienced in 
single-line working, and one I fear of most difficult solution. But 
for the credit of the railway services let us hope that some remedy 
may be found. 


SomE GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 
Anyone opening the railway map of India will be confronted 
with what is done and what is undone. Is the former creditable, 
is the latter excusable? In parts, he will see a diversity of rail- 
ways, interlacing and competing, of rival gauges and serving only 
local interests ; and in other parts he will see space—unsatisfied, 
uncommunicated space. Broadly speaking, probably the one has 
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been more or less the cause of the other. Had the metre gauge 
never been born, or had it been kept within due limits, the energy 
and capital expended on it might have gone far to supply the 
vacant spaces on the map. And any further proposed extension 
of this gauge, especially in Rajputana—where conversion may be 
necessary, and except in certain parts already mainly devoted to 
it, not being trunk routes—should with a view to the future be 
very carefully scrutinised, lest present confusion become worse 
confounded. As it is, the metre has been allowed to compete with 
and prey upon the senior, the legitimate gauge, that of speed 
and capacity—surnamed the Standard. The Metre is then the 
Ishmael of India, and he has thriven and has many children. Now 
let us think of him and his progeny as he inhabits the lands ; and 
in due order let us first look East. There we find a son—the 
B. and N.W. Railway, fruitful and multiplying and of great 
promise, for he has made that land to prosper and to abound. Of 
his incursion over the Gogra we have already spoken. But to 
think of his future, that should extend mainly to the East and 
North-East, for he is and should remain a trans-Gangetic system. 
In the East a near relationship with the upper or metre-gauge 
section of the Eastern Bengal may be possible to him, and even 
with the Assam-Bengal Railway. But would that be wise, for 
the world has not yet done with the Tartar, and India may one 
day have an eastern border to defend as well as a north-western? 
If that be so, the trunk standard road of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway may stretch across the Sara bridge right up to the eastern 
border. Perhaps the outcome will be that the Eastern Bengal, 
north of the Ganges, and the Assam-Bengal will form one * metre- 
gauge system with an outlet both by river and at Chittagong—a 
port which should have a future ; or would Hagar’s son be licensed 
to wed both the fruitful and the barren and form one great metre- 
gauge family from Bhutan to Chittagong and from Lucknow to 
the Burmese border, where he would have opportunity for further 
courtship? In either case, what of the standard-gauge portion of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway : who is to work that? Why 
not its near neighbour the E.I. Railway, which could do so both 
cheaper and better than a separate management? They are only 
divided by the Hugli, which has long been bridged, and the 
E.I. Railway has already certain running powers on the State 
Railway. It need only be a working agreement, interfering 


3 To saddle the Assam-Bengal Railway, a system of less than 800 miles, having 
working expenses of over 90 per cent. and net earnings about 0.30 per cent., with 
the cost of a separate administration in London is another strange example of 
policy. Surely the wise course is to join it to the neighbouring metre-gauge 
State line and permit a strong company to develop both and the port of Chittagong 
with its hinterland. Moreover, some judicious shuffling of the cards might 
strengthen the hands of Government in other directions. 
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in no way with Government profits or with the interests of 
Calcutta merchants or of the tea and jute trades, who have 
the Chamber of Commerce to safeguard their affairs. And that 
concerns another large question—in what direction is the 
E.I. Railway to expand? The map shows that it is hemmed 
in on all sides by capable and jealous rivals, and that there is 
elbow room only in part of Chota-Nagpur and through Bagelkhand, 
which offers no more than a short cut to Jubbulpore and beyond. 
The E.I. Railway to be sure coveteth Naboth’s vineyard—the 
0. and R. State Railway ; but of that presently, for another may 
be preferred before it. 

And now let us turn our eyes northward to that great State 
railway system—the North-Western of India—stretching limbs 
and tentacles in all directions, measured already by 5000 miles 
of stature and still vigorous and growing. We must think of its 
head. ‘Oh, head, head! ’ sighed Czar Peter, fondling that of his 
minister, uncertain the while whether he could afford to cut it 
off or not. Can one head efficiently direct such a corpus? Seeing 
too that the traffic of the giant diverges, one stream going west 
to the Indus Valley, another south to Bombay, via the G.I.P. 
and B.B. and C.I. Railways, and the remainder south-east to 
the Ganges Valley and the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway, its some- 
what feeble brother which requires support and sustenance. Why 
not then divide the giant—as from Lahore, its North-West, 
Western, and South-West lines, which will assuredly be largely 
added to, remaining as the North-Western State Railway, and 
those running south-east to the Ganges Valley forming with the 
O. and R. a substantial and prosperous North-Eastern State Rail- 
way? The State owns both, so there are no conflicting interests. 
Then would follow another question—the approach to Calcutta. 
The O. and R. is already looking to Daltonganj for coal and 
beyond. That opens an old controversy—who is to command the 
route? The E.I. Railway, as said their able old Chairman, or 
is it to be shared with the B.N. Railway? And is it easier to 
decide now than formerly, for the E.I. Railway have undoubtedly 
claims on Government and should not be despitefully used; 
but so have the B.N. Railway, for have they not explored 
and humanised ‘the trackless wilderness of Chattisgarh’ and 
other similar wilds? Yet there still remain honours for 
them in the huge space of Orissa and its beyond; power and 
pelf too will come to them from new coal fields in Chota Nagpur 
and from Mr. Tata’s steel works. So perhaps the doubling of the 
Grand Chord section of the E.I. Railway will best solve the ques- 
tion, until events and traffics demand an additional route. 

To the South and East of the N.W. State Railway lies the 
vast extent of Rajputana. Who is to possess that—the standard 
or the metre gauge? The latter is already there, but Foresight 
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must have the chief word, for there are other considerations of 
coming importance, and the occasion should not be lost. The 
approach from Europe must come from the West or North-West, 
and must be met by the standard gauge—there is no question 
as to that. The Russian gauge, if the connexion comes that 
way, is said to be 5 feet 3inches. How and where is the difference 
of three inches between it and the Indian gauge to be adjusted, 
on the borders of India or the confines of Persia? That is worth 
considering, for there are ports of India which may become ports 
of Asia if there be no break of gauge.* 

Anyone standing at Jodhpur and looking abroad over Rajpu- 
tana has three objectives before him : Samasata for Peshawar and 
Afghanistan, Sukhur for Quetta and Beluchistan, and Kotri for 


Karachi and the Gulf. The last is served by a section of the oomple 
metre-gauge railways of the Jodhpur and Bikanir States—a section -™? 
which with its continuations to Delhi can be converted to the throug 
standard gauge, thus giving Karachi one connexion she wants, 

and it will also be served by the Bombay-Sind connexion, again AC 
of standard width and now aligned north of Cutch ; so there are may b 
really but two objectives—Sukhur and Samasata, and both demand best h 
direct roads to Hindustan, for are they not her gates to West J ing th 
and North? To the latter a path already leads half way, the more | 
metre gauge from Merta to Palana, and this would of necessity their ° 
be converted, for its objective and supports are both of standard some | 


rank. For Sukhur an evident junction is Jodhpur, but whether 
it be there or elsewhere the connexions will require conversion 
for Agra, for the United Provinces, and for the E.I. Railway to 
Bengal and Calcutta, and making for Kotah and the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. Thus can all the provinces of India open their 
doors by broad roads to the West. 

Yet another route of importance remains °—the new North 
and South road to Ceylon, where the world commerce from West 


* If this question should arise, would wheels with extra broad tires and the 
flange in the middle of the tires, so as to take the outside of the Russian rails and 
the inside of the Indian, be practicable and meet the difficulty ? 

5 The completion of this line,. or rather of the main section of it, now building 
between Itarsi and Nagpur in the Central Provinces, should have an important 
bearing on the working expenses of the parent company, the G.I.P. Railway, in 
that it will open to them near the very centre of their system the Chindwara 
Coalfield which, at an altitude of some 2000 feet, is said to contain large 


















deposits of excellent coal near the surface, and therefore easily mined and E 
transported. If the G.I.P. working expenses for the years 1905-9 inclusive, 

and indeed for long previously, be compared with those of the E.I. Railway, a may ! 
difference of some 14 per cent. in favour of the latter is shown (54.27 and 40.24 or 232 
per cent. of gross earnings respectively), and further this difference will be mone} 
found to be almost wholly in locomotive expenses (25.37 and 12.20 per cent. have | 
respectively), which again are caused by the difference in price per ton of coal Anotk 
used (10.05 and 4.526 rupees, including freight, respectively). It may be way | 
expected therefore that the opening of this coalfield to the G.I.P. Railway G.LP 
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io Bast and to Australia is tapped. Ceylon hab ‘thé standard’ 
gauge, yet the route in India is again broken by the metre, and the 
link is actually being built of that gauge! This route then re- 
quires @ short chord from Guna to Bhopal in the Central Pro- 
yinces, the link from Chanda to Warangal already aligned in the 
Nizam’s State, and some conversions south of Madras to and across 
the Pamban Pass. ‘These constructed, and the link from the 
Bast Coast and Calcutta at Bezwada to Guntakal—where the 
G.1.P. terminus ought to be instead of in the air at Raichur— 
restored to the standard gauge (in no other country would such 
an important link have been changed to the metre) and the great 
strategic trunk roads of India, commercial and military, will be 
complete. But it may lie in the future for India to have her 
own port at Rameshvaram and not despatch this ocean trade 
through Colombo. 
A Miurrary ASPECT. 


A question that must often have been asked in various forms 
may be put thus. In what manner can the railways in peace time 
best help the military in preparation for war? By simply perfect- 
ing their own systems and their daily duties, or by learning some 
more definite means of assistance? All the great systems have 
their volunteer corps, in which their officers are encouraged—on 
some lines expected—to hold commissions. This they do gladly, 
and with the men devote some portion of their rather scanty 
leave to their fortnight in camp. They have become, many of 
them, officers as well as men, very good shots, but their knowledge 
of drill and of other military duties is of necessity small, for as is 
truly said they have not the time to learn. Therefore their value 
as fighting units is best known to the Generals who yearly inspect 
them and who, of course, report to headquarters. To refer back 
tomy second question, Can they usefully be trained to protect their 
own railways at important points—stations, locomotive yards, 
water and coal supply, bridge heads, and the roads and telegraphs 
from being cut; or would they not be fully and better occupied 
in organising and running the traffic for conveyance of the troops 
and supplies should a serious call be made on their services? 
Perhaps some officer of rank may be disposed to answer that 
question ? 

But there is, the writet ventures to think, a specific direction 


may reduce the working expenses of their whole system by quite 10 per cent., 
or 233,4207. a year, and had this been done fifteen years ago during the cheap 
money period of 1896-7 some three and a-half millions sterling might since 
have been saved in expenses, enough to pay for this section of the line twice over. 
Another instance of want of foresight, but for which the directors are in no 
way to blame. Now, if no part of the coalfield has been reserved for the 
G.1.P. Company, it is to be feared that they will not obtain full advantage, for 
the colliery owners may charge higher prices. 
n2 
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‘ in which they may be of real and perhaps present help, and thg 
is by providing and organising both in personnel and matéri¢l, 
complete and adequate Railway Corps for use in and outside Indiy 
in time of war. Has that yet been done and to a sufficient extent) 


Some years ago, before the advent of Lord Kitchener to India, jt | 


had not, though it had been required and desired by the Army 
for many previous years. Therefore, towards the end of Lori 
Elgin’s viceroyalty there was included in a scheme, to establish 
a strong auxiliary company for the construction of feeder and othe 
lines by private and local enterprise in alliance with Government, 
the provision, maintenance and training of a Railway Corps, com. 
plete in personnel and matériel for service in time of war. It 
officers and men, to be commanded by an R.E. colonel, were 
be used for the purposes of the company in railway construction 
and working during peace time, and the complete matériel—p 
roadway and equipment of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge for an agreed mileage 
—was to be provided and kept in perfect order so that it and all 
should be ready and at the service of the Army on the outbreak of 
war. The scheme, though it met with some favour, was not ac. 
cepted. It was thought too comprehensive, and our bureaucrats do 
not readily grasp situations, but prefer to proceed piecemeal 
petty and costly process. That was a pity, for the proposed mili- 
tary service corps might have been very useful soon after—during 
the Boer War, and the company could, money then being cheap, 


have built various feeders and other railways in India which woull § 


long since have paid their way, but which have not all even yet 
been constructed. It was said later that the Military Department 
would themselves organise such a corps, provide the matériel, and 
send officers and men among the railways to learn their work. 
Has that been done to an adequate extent, or is there still room 
for the railways to help? 


CONCLUSION. 


Here, then, are some aspects of the railways of India—an im- 
perfect story of a still imperfect task. In their policy we have seen 
the convenience of the present frequently hazarding the require- 
ments of the future, and those three senses—insight, foresight, 
broadsight—indispensable to @ statesman, and so essential to thos 
in high office, too often conspicuously absent. Thus, finance is still 
indeterminate, and both the alignments and gauge of some of the 
railways show a lack of perception and of true objective. Policy, 
indeed, has had many artisans but no architect, and the railways 
have suffered from too many High Priests, who, like all hier- 
archies, lay or clerical, have inclined to the worship of tables, and 


have been prejudiced by suspicion of outside assistance and by | 


the strange conceit that wisdom begins and ends with those in 
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ofice. Thus it has been at Simla and Whitehall in spite of the 
efforts of Viceroys and Secretaries of State. Ten years ago and 
onwards a great Viceroy, causd Indiae and to the ruin of health, 
daily combated the vis inertiae of organised system ; quite recently 
a great Secretary of State has shown equal devotion and true 
diagnosis. May the effort and genius of each prevail, the one 
crowning the other, and a fit devolution of work and responsibility 
ensue, to the relief of their successors. 

But however unfortunate and inadequate has been the policy 
pursued (and a wise policy would at once have permeated the land 
and inspired its people, for railways mean far more than communi- 
cations for India) over the administrations has ever shone a 
glorious light—the light of honesty: honesty of conception, 
honesty of purpose, honesty of endeavour, honesty of work—in 
heat and flood, in sickness and fatigue, in health and success, in 
mistake and disaster. Thus both the spirit and the famous minute 
of the great Dalhousie, in spite of errors pointed out, have been 
constant and have endured. Yet even this will not suffice unless 
the finances, with the help of the public, be placed on a sound and 
lasting foundation ; and until this be done, no talk, no resolutions, 
no confabulation of high and decorated officials sitting in council 
or committee can avail more in the future than they have in the 


past. 
Murray ROBERTSON. 


Postscript.—The appearance of the above article having been 
delayed, these additional observations may now be permitted. 

During the past month of March another issue of India Stock 
has been made, this time without special ear-mark and with 
improved results. But the conditions have remained the same in 
all essentials : the loan was again underwritten, the interest is 
at 3} per cent., and the issue price is still in the nineties (96). 
Well does the writer remember the boast, ‘Oh, we shall always 
get all the money we want at three per cent!’ That was 
said as an assured conviction : it should have been told of a valued 
position on all aceounts to be cherished and maintained. And 
why has it not been maintained? Is there sufficient reason beyond 
variations in the money markets? Let us look at the debit side 
of India. Beyond her expenditure on railways and irrigation— 
profitable investments rather than debts—her liabilities, as shown 
in the last Budget debate, amount to under 30,000,0001. for a 
population of over 315,000,000 ; that is, about 1s. 10d. per head. 
And the interest on each capital 1s. 10d. is more than provided 
by the surplus receipts of the railways alone, while the whole 
capital charge could any day be completely redeemed by the good- 
will of the railways if realised. Therefore in the matter of debt 
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India has a tabula rasa, and this cannot be too widely known, 
What other country with equal responsibilities and potentialities 
can say the same, or offer a logical basis for comparison ? 

But what will the Council write in the future on this cleay 
slate? Much may depend on their decision. Will they retrace 
their steps by circumspect paths to the glorious simplicity of the 
Three per Cents, or will they continue to advertise ‘ the step down’ 
by frequent railway loans at untoward times, to the detriment of 
the guarantee and of credit, and to the exultation of those domestic 
foes who in their crimes vainly act as if by blowing out candles 
they can quash the light of day? 

Among the expectations of the near future the approach of 
a railway connexion with Europe can claim an important place, 
By which route will it come?—for we must put our money on the 
right horse this time. About the two present rival schemes—the 
Baghdad Railway to the head of the Persian Gulf, and the pro- 
posed extension of the Russian railways through North-West 
Persia, Ispahan, and Yezd down to Baluchistan and the Indus 
valley—a few words of consideration may not be amiss. 

Of the former, the doubt may be expressed whether of the trade 
brought to Basra or Koweit much would ever reach India by rail, 
even if the way be carried along the old trade-route on the north 
shore of the Gulf. It would appear more probable that such trade 
would seek the service of the sea, that Bushire, Koweit, or some 
other Gulf port would intercept it, and that little besides mails and 
passengers would arrive in India by land, and these could travel 
as well by a fast line of steamers to Karachi. If such forecast seem 
justified, would it not be wise to leave this trade to its natural out- 
let, the Gulf sea, on which we could secure a goodly proportion, and 
turn our attention to the other route, which offers certain advan- 
tages, though perhaps at a greater initial cost? By it, Persia, the 
trans-Caspian provinces of Russia, and ultimately some of her Cas- 
pian provinces, could be partly tapped and some of their export 
trade brought to Karachi, even though Bushire and Mohammerah 
claim their shares. Thus we could largely partake in the trade 
of both routes, and the latter would in the future be capable of 
great development and with less fear of rivalry, for the small ports 
of Lingah, Bunder Abbas, and Gwadur, though suitable for 
coasting traffic, are all said to be under the disadvantage of the 
shallow waters which wash that coast. 

Another potential advantage of the inland route lies in the fact 
that it would form a main trunk-road from which branches could 
extend throughout Persia, thus forming the parent of a public 
works system for that country when she has a Government able 
to create and maintain it. This last view, long cherished by the 
writer, was submitted as a project to be carried out with and for 
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Persia and in conjunction with Russia many years ago. Lord 
Salisbury honoured it with his notice and, had it then or since 
been feasible, the condition of Persia might be very different 
to-day ; it would besides open a wide field for useful immigrants 
from India, now that some other fields are closed to them. Pos- 
sibly it may yet come to pass, and should that happen Persia 
might do worse than copy the Indian system of irrigation, fores- 
try, roads and railways, but avoiding some mistakes in the last. 
Then there is great Russia herself—like India, a country with 
many troubles behind and a great future before her. Can there be 
no interchange of commodities between two such vast populations 
and diverse climates? One can almost foresee a double and well- 
used railroad between them. 

If this route be determined on, then for India will arise the 
question where it is to debouch—at Karachi or at Sukhur? Many 
voices will be raised for the former, but that port would hardly 
serve India as a whole, for it would constitute Karachi, which can 
have another approach, the sole west gate of India. Sukhur, if 
that alignment is possible, is better placed as a point d’apput; it 
is already doubly connected by rail with Karachi and also with the 
North, and by its bridge over the Indus it could be easily linked 
with the main railway systems, to the salvation of Baluchistan and 


Rajputana, at Jodhpur, as already suggested, or at some other 
point. But here considerations of space enjoin a finish, and 
further elucidation may be left for discussion. 


M. R. 
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WHEN THE RANI LIFTS HER VEIL 
IN LONDON 


I 


THEIR flashing jewels of fabulous value, their olive complexions 
and piquant, Oriental countenances, their gold-embroidered gay- 
hued saris, or their equally picturesque costumes consisting of 
velvet trousers, bodices and silken sheets wrapped about their heads 
and shoulders, or the shroud-like burgq’as which completely hide 
their forms, have attracted the attention of the average English 
man and woman to the notable ladies from Hindostan now sojourn- 
ing in Great Britain. Few, however, have realised that the fact 
that some of the rulers of the Native States brought their families 
along with them to witness the Coronation of King George the 
Fifth, and that even the Begum of Bhopal ventured out of her 
seclusion to come to the capital of the Empire to which she acknow- 
ledges allegiance, is of significant import, inasmuch as it visualises 
to the Briton the working of a social revolution which is trans- 
forming India; introducing into the country a changed family 
life in which the husband and wife stand on the same level and 
in which the sexes are no longer segregated, but act and re-act on 
each other’s character, becoming strengthened and refined in the 
process. So far, its deep psychological meaning has been lost 
upon the gaping multitude, just as the interesting personalities 
of the Maharanis, Ranis and Begums have remained unrevealed 
even to many of those who personally have come in contact with 
them, as they necessarily have been to those who have lacked such 
advantages. 

This is not the place to dilate upon the movement which has 
resulted in the Indian ladies, whose mothers and grandmothers 
gloried in the rigidity of their separation from the sterner sex, 
stepping out of the privacy of their apartments to attend State and 
social functions in a cosmopolitan centre like London. Suffice it 
to emphasise the fact that as the years pass by, the Maharajas, 
Rajas and Thakores are developing more and more of a passion for 
taking their wives along with them when they fare forth upon 
their world tours. More and more they show their anxiety to give 
their daughters the benefit of training abroad, or, if this cannot be 
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managed, they at least employ Western or Westernized teachers 
to carry European culture to the girls. This tendency is so wide- 
spread that to-day no royal residence in India is so enveloped by 
the darkness of ignorance and superstition, but that at least a 
single ray of emancipation, be it ever so feeble and fitful, is 
shining in, pointing out the better way to the polygamous husband 
and his unfortunate victims. Moreover, there are some regal 
zenanas in Hindostan where the light of liberty has shone bril- 
liantly for years, illumining the minds of the occupants. These 
are the palaces from which have come the Maharanis who are in 
London on this occasion, and who are frequently undertaking 
foreign tours. 

The feminine members of Indian royalty now present in 
England, therefore, are not notable merely for their precious 
jewels, rich gowns and striking features, but also because they 
represent the vanguard of the new type of womanhood just spring- 
ing up in India. Judged by Occidental as well as Oriental 
standards, these women have the highest culture and character. 
Considering the fact that the blighting experience of sex-segrega- 
tion has been removed but a short time, and, even now, not 
absolutely except in isolated instances, they are an acquisition 
to their homeland—and, one may venture to suggest, to the British 
Empire. The story of their growth, of their struggle against 
ingrained habits and bred-in-the-bone diffidence, of the years of 
patient, plodding study and observation, and the acclimatisation 
to a new mental and moral atmosphere, makes a narrative of 
intense human interest. 


II 


The career of her Highness Chimnabai IT, C.I., the charming 
consort of the enlightened Maharaja of Baroda, who is spending 
the summer in this country, can be taken as illustrating the course 
of evolution through which all the Indian queens have passed. 
Like most of the other Ranis who to-day are making a name for 
themselves on account of their advancement, she came to her 
husband uneducated, and, like the rest of them, she truly is what 
a loving, capable man has made her—a credit to the Gaekwad, 
the fashioner of her character. 

When still a young girl, Chimnabai II—or Gajarabai, in use 
her maiden name, which, in accordance with the Indian custom, 
was changed at the time of her marriage—was taken from her home 
in Dewas, a@ small native State in the Central Indian Agency, to 
the capital of his Highness Sayaji Rao III, who had lost his wife, 
Chimnabai I, and was looking for a suitable person to take her 
place. She found another girl already on the spot, sent to Baroda 
for the same purpose—to be offered to the Maharaja as his bride. 
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Several causes had conspired to narrow the Gaekwad’s choice 
down to these two princesses. One of them was the restriction 
imposed by hoary tradition making it necessary for him to marry 
within his caste, and, indeed, within the Maratha reigning fami- 
lies. Another was that while the ruler of Baroda was unwilling 
to go out hunting for an eligible bride, the parents of aristocratic 
girls were equally reluctant to send them to his capital to be looked 
over like an article of barter and exchange before being purchased, 
even when there was the possibility of their winning the affections 
of the rich Maharaja of the second largest Hindu State in the Pen- 
insula. In this circumstance, Sayaji Rao was lucky to have even 
two girls present themselves before him. Both the princesses 
were innocent of book learning, and in the matter of comeliness of 
looks, native intelligence, good lineage and the culture that goes 
with it, they were the peer of each other, so that it was difficult 
to decide which of them would make the better Maharani. Full 
many a day did the Maharaja waver, now thinking of pronouncing 
in favour of the present Chimnabai, and again on the point of ex- 
pressing preference for her rival. So divided was the mind of the 
ruler that one of his advisers naively reminded him that he might 
decide the matter by wedding both of the candidates, instead of 
choosing but one of them—a privilege enjoyed by his immediate 
and remote predecessors and his contemporary brother-princes. 
However, Sayaji Rao disdained this suggestion, and at last decided 
to accept the hand of Gajarabai. It is related on good authority 
that the real reason why the Gaekwad favoured her was because 
she was ‘ spirited,’ whereas the other was a quiet, good-natured, 
‘home-body ’—a phenomenon well worth wondering at, for the 
Oriental is supposed to desire meekness and not fire in his prospec- 
tive wife. 

In other lands education precedes matrimony, but in modern 
India the training of girls ofttimes begins after the marriage has 
been solemnised. Soon after she was wedded, Chimnabai was 
placed under an instructor. Being gifted with good judgment, 
she at once grasped her husband’s point of view, and instead of 
being rebellious, she co-operated with him. As she grew older and 
her mental horizon became broadened by the lessons she learned, 
she realised more than ever the wisdom of the discipline she was 
undergoing. Learning inspires a love of book-lore, and reading 
whetted the Maharani’s desire still further to progress in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. Travel in India and later abroad further 
widened her perspective. Thus throughout her married life, in 
the course of which she has become the mother of three sons and 
one daughter, all of whom are healthy and happy and preparing 
themselves for useful careers, and has proved a helpful companion 
to the Maharaja, Chimnabai has been steadily cultivating her 
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mind, before which new vistas of intellectual perfection have con- 
stantly opened, giving her fresh interests to work and pray for, and 
rounding out her life, making it fuller, richer, happier. 

This mental growth is developing in her Highness thoughts 
and ideals which promise just as much good for others as her 
evolution has brought to herself, her husband, her children and 
her immediate relatives. The more she learns, the more she 
realises the low position in which her humbler sisters dwell. The 
harder this consciousness smites her soul, the more ardently does 
she yearn to help them to rise up out of the mire of ignorance in 
which they are wallowing. She already has reached a stage where 
her desires are beginning to mature into plans of practical utility, 
where her aspirations are goading her on to fruitful action. 

Speaking in general terms, the Maharani’s campaign to uplift 
the women of Hindustan is as simple as it is sane. She thinks 
that the time for mere talking has long gone by, and she 
abominates Indians who talk reform in congresses and conferences 
and practise reaction at home. According to her, a system of 
education must be evolved which shall combine the Oriental and 
Occidental culture, and this must be grafted on the stalk of 
practical training. Her idea is that females should have the 
same cultural training afforded males—but their instruction must 
go farther than this. It should include courses that will cultivate 
the woman-instinct in them instead of permitting it to be crushed 
out of them, which is the chief fault of the present system. 
Schooling such as she advocates is not to be had anywhere in 
India for love or money. Indeed, the academies there make a 
practice of forcing the curriculum planned for boys—itself im- 
perfect and calculated to make mere clerks of the students— 
upon girls who desire education. Therefore, the Maharani 
of Baroda would have all social reformers combine to found a great 
women’s university, which shall carry out her ideals. But 
judging from the mood of her countrymen that she may have to 
wait years before they attempt to materialise her dreams, she 
herself is going ahead alone with the work. Not long ago she 
organised, in her husband’s capital, a charity bazaar, the first time 
a Maharani ever had done anything of the kind, with the object of 
raising funds for her educational scheme. As she then observed 
pseudo-purdah in her own State, although with the inexplicable 
illogic of woman the world over she went about without veiling 
her face when outside Baroda, her Highness sat behind a screened 
counter selling her wares—a procedure which made aristocratic 
India pause and wonder. But Chimnabai simply went about the 
work in a business-like manner and carried her plans to a success- 
ful issue. The venture resulted in a substantial sum to form the 
nucleus of the endowment for the institution she hopes to start, 
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to which she added generously from her private purse, as did also 
the Gaekwad. She is steadily working to increase the amount 
realised in this manner, and in course of time expects to secure 
money enough to put her plan into operation. Meanwhile she is 
studying the constitution and study-courses of the schools, col- 
leges and universities for women abroad, meeting educationalists, 
and discussing with them her ideas and ideals of feminine training. 
Thus she is preparing herself for the great work that is crying out 
to be done in India, where whole-hearted, honest, intelligent 
labourers are so pitifully few. 

An ambitious woman, keenly concerned about the welfare of 
others, the Maharani of Baroda is as different as she can be from 
the traditional ladies of the Indian palaces, who lead languorous 
lives of fatuous felicities, their world limited to one man who has 
nothing but carnal interest in them. A great and pleasant con- 
trast this certainly is : and mainly due to the impact of the East on 
the West. 


III 


A peep into the career of her Highness Nandkuverba, C.I., the 
Rani of Gondal—a native State situated in the heart of Kathiawar 
—who, too, is in London attracted by the Coronation festivities, 
discloses the same process of evolution and the same agency which 
worked for the emancipation of Chimnabai II—the unflagging 
efforts of an intelligent and loving husband to bring his wife up to 
his mental level. Her wedded life began with romance. The 
Thakore Saheb, unable to journey to the home of the bride, sent 
a sword to represent himself, and the young girl was wedded to 
this weapon with all due solemnity. Meantime the Chief was 
married to a sword in his own capital. Soon after Nandkuverba 
went to live in her husband’s palace he toured extensively 
abroad, and immediately upon his return home began to 
remould his wife’s mind. Probably the Thakore of Gondal 
and the other rulers discovered that after they themselves 
had drank deep at the fountain of Western learning and culture 
their unlettered, unsophisticated wives seemed insipid to them, 
and in sheer self-interest, since they must live with their consorts 
all their lives, they undertook to enlighten them. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that once the seed of modernism had 
sprouted in their minds, they felt constrained to help their female 
relatives come up alongside them. Like the Maharani of Baroda, 
Nandkuverba went to the palace of her lord and master entirely 
uneducated ; there she was persuaded to lift her veil and step out 
from the seclusion which she had held as sacred as her chastity ; 
and there she learned to love her sister-woman and think and work 
for her welfare. 
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But the Thakore Saheb of Gondal and the Maharaja of Baroda 
are artists with divergent methods of wielding the brush, and the 
pieces of canvas on which they have painted are different in tex- 
ture, so the handiwork of the two men shows distinct dissimilarity. 
While the Maharani of Baroda has developed into the newest of 
‘new’ women, eager to obtain for her sex its God-given rights, 
and refusing to rest until she has raised all womanhood to the 
social level of man, the Rani of Gondal is a home-maker par ez- 
cellence, desirous of devoting her whole time and energy to the 
moral and material welfare of her husband and children, confining 
her efforts to a really small world, but powerfully influencing each 
individual composing it—and, as is natural with such a disposition, 
keeping up her interest in the great universe beyond her ordinary 
sphere of activity through charity wisely dispensed. The two 
ladies are very much like two painters, one choosing a huge 
canvas, portraying gigantic figures, making the outlines bold and 
strong so they stand out clearly and can be seen from a distance : 
the other preferring to paint miniatures, patiently bringing out 
each detail absolutely true to life, producing pictures which must 
be held near the eye if their beauty and workmanship are to be 
appreciated—both of them provided with an equally good oppor- 
tunity to do exquisite work—both equally indispensable to art and 
to this world. 

The sun burns fiercely in Gondal most months of the year, 
preventing the people of the higher classes from stirring out much 
during the day : but when the scorching orb has disappeared and 
the evening breeze has set in, cooling the body blasted by the hot 
wind, a capacious coach is driven up to the portal of the palace, 
the Thakore, the Rani and the other members of the family 
settle themselves comfortably in it, and the ruler asks his consort 
to direct the coachman where to drive. Ata sharp word of com- 
mand from the chief officer, the bodyguard falls in behind, the 
hoof-beats of their horses sounding like the approach of a small 
army as the cavalcade sweeps out of the gates and down the road 
leading to the country districts. More than likely a stop is made 
at a Hindu temple when, from all directions, the wailing of conch 
shells warns the faithful that the time has come for them to wor- 
ship their gods. The carriage is pulled up sharply when the shrine 
is reached. The bodyguard lines up along the road and respect- 
fully salutes the Thakore Saheb and his family as they alight to 
pay their devotions to Shiva. In a body the royal party enters the 
sacred edifice, and, bowing before the image of the deity, offer 
prayers. Then they depart, leaving some silver coins on the 
threshold, standing for a moment while one of the footmen wipes 
the dust from their bare feet with a white cloth and helps them 
put on their slippers. Once more they enter the carriage. Once 
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more the bodyguard wheels into its place behind, and off they go, 
over hill and dale, sometimes travelling twenty or thirty miles 
before returning home for dinner, which usually is served about 
nine o’clock, but which not infrequently is kept waiting until ten, 

- the lure of the cool, fresh, out-door air proving more fascinating 
than the promise of a meal. The family gathers about a round 
table in the large dining-room, and after dinner adjourns to the 
lawn or the drawing-room, where coffee is served. If the day 
has been especially trying, and the moon is shining brightly, more 
than likely everybody goes out for another long drive, perhaps 
not returning until the small hours of the morning. Or they 
may choose to remain at home, talking and reading until long 
after the hands of the clock have marked the midnight hour. 
The cordiality prevailing amongst the members of the household, 
and their loyalty and consideration for one another, are truly 
remarkable, and at once drive deep into a guest’s heart the im- 
pression that this Raja’s home is really happy. 

To make this lovely family life still more charming, the Rani 
is willing to devote her prime energies to it—to subordinate her 
own individuality and desires to the good of all. She goes to 
infinite trouble to make the palace cosy, giving it the little touches 
of refinement which only a woman of culture can impart. She 
does not disdain any domestic detail, no matter how small it may 
be, but supervises her household with care and cleverness which 
few commoners are capable of giving to their domestic affairs. 
She is always at the beck and call of her husband—a constant and 
friendly companion to her daughters and sons—ever studying to 
make their meals more enjoyable and their lives happier. Devo- 
tion such as this is extremely rare, even in India, where women 
are famed for their faithfulness to family duties. The best feature 
of it all is that her love is intelligent—it does not spoil those upon 
whom it is lavished. 

A mother-heart such as Nandkuverba possesses cannot but go 
out to her husband’s subjects and cause her to endeavour to solace 
them in their sorrow. For this reason she is looked upon as an 
angel of mercy by the people of the State. In times of famine 
and disease she invariably works indefatigably to alleviate distress. 
Her chief effort has been, however, to assist the helpless ones who 
have no one to whom they can appeal for aid. She founded the 
Bhagvat Sinhji Orphanage, named after the Thakore Saheb, and 
supports it out of her private purse. This institution cares for all 
the orphans in the State until they are eight years of age, when 
they are removed to the Bai Saheb Ba Asylum, maintained by the 

State for the care of the indigent and afflicted. Positions are 
secured or provided for the orphans as they grow to manhood, and 
the gitls are married after they are sufficiently matured. The 
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Rani gives a mother’s thought and attention to all the poor people 
who thus depend upon the public purse for their living, and sees 
to it that all their wants are properly supplied. 

Nandkuverba, with all her household duties and charitable 
activities, finds time for some literary work. She was the first 
Indian queen to write a readable diary of her travels abroad. 
Besides this, she presides at conferences and public meetings, and 
delivers stirring lectures in her mother-tongue—Gujarati. 
Recently she delivered a speech at the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
held at Rajkote, which was highly praised by the Indian Press, as 
also was an address she delivered at Ahmedabad two or three years 
ago. Her Highness seeks to inspire her sisters, through her 
lectures and writings, as she does through her example, to emanci- 
pate themselves. 


IV 


The husbands of Chimnabai II and Nandkuverba proved the 
magnet that drew them out of purdah to be their comrades ; but 
no such experience has been vouchsafed her Highness Nawab 
Sultan Jehan Begum, the ruler of Bhopal. Her story is alto- 
gether different from that of the Maharani of Baroda, or the Rani 
of Gondal. While the latter are the handiwork of their spouses, 
the character of Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum was largely fashioned 
by a woman—her grandmother, Nawab Sikandar Begum. 

Nawab Sikandar Begum would especially have appealed to 
the imagination of the British ex-pro-consuls who insist that the 
only remedy for insurgent Asiatics is a strong, iron-hearted ruler. 
Afghan by descent, she was capable of changing places with the 
late Amir Abdur Rahman Khan. Living as she did during the 
days of the Indian Sepoy Mutiny, she had to take her position 
seriously. The unruly soldiery, infected by the spirit of revolt, 
was not the type of manhood that could be expected to be ready 
to die to serve a woman governing from her boudoir, segregated 
from the sterner sex. The wise lady, grasping this fact, did not 
propose to permit slavishness to convention to ruin her status 
as an administrator and jeopardise the lives and property of the 
people committed by the Almighty to her care. She saw that it 
would be necessary for her to brave public opinion and go out to 
see for herself how affairs were progressing, and how her officials 
were behaving, and she rose to the occasion. This saved the 
situation for her—and to such an extent for Great Britain that her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria especially honoured her and extended 
her territory by a substantial grant of land captured from the van- 
quished malcontents. By clever manceuvring she managed to 
become the real ruler of Bhopal, whereas at first she governed 
merely as Regent for her daughter, Nawab Shah Jehan Begum. 
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Great in troublous times, she proved equally clever in periods of 

peace, giving her people a government such as few despotic rulers 
can boast of, taxing them justly, settling their disputes quickly 
and equitably, inspiring officials with the spirit of humanity which 
they sorely lacked, and making communication within the State 
easy and speedy. 

Such was the woman who took in hand the training of the 
august lady who to-day is a unique figure in London. Dictator 
that she was, she took her granddaughter away from her own 
mother when she was a mere infant, and kept her constantly under 
her watchful eye as she grew up. No detail of the baby’s life was 
too small to be neglected by Sikandar Begum. She worked out 
a regular routine for Sultan Jehan. When absent from the 
capital, she would send long letters to be read to her and preserved 
for her future perusal. When the child reached the proper age, 
her grandmother carefully chose teachers for her and planned 
the curriculum of studies which, according to her notion, would 
result in making her a wise ruler and a good woman. She 
drew up a time-table which had to be strictly adhered to, and 
followed the girl’s education day by day, making such changes 
in her studies as were found to be necessary. She even laid down 
the law as to when and for how long the little one should be 
permitted to visit her mother. When her Highness made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, she took every precaution that her beloved 
charge should be properly looked after and her schooling judi- 
ciously superintended during her absence. She chose the boy 
who was to become her husband and made provision for his being 
trained to make a good consort for the future Begum of Bhopal. 
Her care never relaxed for a moment until death snatched her 
away from worldly cares. 

Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum was forced to undergo a severe 
training in later years. Her mother, soon after coming to the 
throne, married Sidik Hasan Khan, who, conceiving a great dislike 
to his stepdaughter, took advantage of every occasion to harass 
her and turn her mother’s heart against her.. She therefore had 
to live in unhappy circumstances until the death of her mother, 
for even after the passing away of her stepfather, Nawab Shah 
Jehan Begum refused to be reconciled to the heir-apparent, and 
she did not have a moment’s peace until she herself was crowned 
the ruler of Bhopal. 

Thus educated, her Highness has brought a trained mind 
to her work. Though her State has not been troubled by 
mutinies, though she inherited a kingdom well divided into 
administrative districts, all of them capably officered and con- 
nected by good roads, railways and telegraphs, and though her 
subjects are peaceful, quiet and untainted by sedition, yet it is 
not an easy matter to keep the machinery of a large Indian princi- 
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pality running smoothly. It would be reasonable to expect that 
a woman of her enlightenment would rise superior to senseless 
custom and altogether cast aside the veil. She is just at the 
border-line of middle age, and her present trip abroad, during 
which she has ventured a little way out of her strict seclusion, may 
be the means of further emancipating her. At any rate, it is an 
admitted fact that her Highness has done a great deal to carry 
the boon of education and medical aid to her female subjects. 


v 


It follows as a matter of course that many members of the 
second generation of Indian feminine royalty have enjoyed much 
better educational facilities than did the Begum of Bhopal—and 
their own mothers. Among these certainly are Princess Indira, 
the only daughter of the Maharaja of Baroda, and Princesses 
Bakuverba and Leilaba, the two daughters of the Thakore Saheb 
of Gondal, who are in London with their parents. These girls 
were carefully educated at their fathers’ capitals. Moreover, they 
have accompanied their parents in their world-wanderings. The 
sum total of these advantages has been that to-day, as they stand 
at the threshold of womanhood, their view of affairs is broad, their 
affections and sympathies are deep and well trained, and life means 
far more to them than it did to their grandmothers, who considered 
marriage to be their sole vocation, and catering to the whims and 
caprices of Rajas, spoiled by the foolish flattery of courtiers and 
courtesans, the sole aim and end of their existence. 

Princess Indira of Baroda has seen about nineteen summers, 
and in person and mentality unites the best traits of her parents. 
No artist could have produced a happier combination of the 
Maharaja’s and Maharani’s faces. She has the fairness and the 
cast of countenance of her mother, except that her nose is 
chiselled like that of her father—a strong, pronounced nose, such 
as all true Gaekwads have—and that the intense, flashing eyes of 
Sayaji Rao have been still more intensified and made more lustrous 
in his daughter. Her dark brown hair, prettily waved, peeps from 
beneath the sari which silhouettes her face, bringing out, cameo- 
like, the strength of her features. Her tall, willowy form displays 
activity and alertness. She has her mother’s spirit—that spirit 
which made her the Maharani of Baroda—all her mother’s ideals 
and ambitions, and her father’s quick, incisive intellect ; the same 
quiet temperament which goes with a nature the reverse of impul- 
sive yet sympathetic and endowed with creative genius, and the 
same watchfulness which distinguishes the Gaekwad. Princess In- 
dira speaks several languages, is a brilliant conversationalist, is 
fond of study and loves to work. She bears herself majestically, 
like one of the tall, graceful palms in the palace gardens. Everyone 
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who knows her feels regret that the Baroda throne is not to descend 
to her—for she seems born to rule, and undoubtedly would make a 
good successor to her father, who is famed for his enlightened 
policies. 

Princess Bakuverba is a little older, shorter, slimmer, and 
more shy than Indira. Her smiling face was not designed to 
reveal the depths of its owner’s soul. For what does not the 
eldest daughter of the Thakore of Gondal do? She motors and 
drives, she paints, photographs and models in clay—and does all 
of these things well; she is interested in horticulture, is a good 
correspondent and an equally good reader. 

Bakuverba was educated in Edinburgh, and after returning to 
Gondal passed the First, Second and Third Grade examinations 
of the Sir J. J. School of Art at Bombay. She received the 
highest awards for sculpture and painting at the Exhibitions at 
Broach, Allahabad, and Nausari. A first-class certificate was 
bestowed upon her for her modelling at the Ladies’ Art and Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Broach ; and she was commended for her work 
at the Art Society’s Exhibition at Bombay. She has also taken 
several prizes in photographic contests. 

It is impossible to watch Bakuverba helping her father without 
wondering what he would do without her, or where he would find 
a secretary or aide-de-camp half so capable and conscientious as 
she is. She writes letters for him, reads newspapers and maga- 
zines in order to keep him informed as to what is happening in 
the world, counsels him in State matters, drives him about in 
motor-cars and superintends gardening. She is still unmarried, 
the thought of matrimony seemingly never entering her mind. 
It is said that she prefers to be her father’s assistant rather than 
any man’s wife. 

Princess Leilaba was educated in Gondal, and has been further 
cultured by several visits to England, Scotland and France in 
company with her parents. She has passed the same art exami- 
nations as has her elder sister, and has taken several prizes and 
certificates for her oil painting and modelling. 


Other interesting Maharanis, Ranis and Princesses have been 
attracted to England. But enough has been written to show that 
when they lift their veils in London they do credit to their country 
—and to the Empire which carried the torch of emancipation to 
them. 


Saint NInAL SINGH. 





COUNT DE GOBINEAUS ETHNOLOGICAL 
THEORY 


THE science of ethnology is one of the youngest of the sciences, a 
science that has not yet come to itsown. Yet it is a science which 
imperatively demands study on the part of those nations of Europe 
that have acquired possessions outside the limits of their native 
continent, and especially of those mighty nationalities of British 
origin now in process of growth in North America, South Africa, 
and the Antipodes. Had Count de Gobineau published his 
theories on ethnology before the American Civil War, and had hig 
conclusions been accepted by the statesmen of the victorious party, 
the error of policy, now generally admitted, and fertile in incon- 
venient consequences, whereby the newly emancipated negroes 
were granted full political equality with the whites, might have 
been avoided. Similarly, at the present day, clear thinking on 
the same subject is most essential to a proper solution of the native 
question of South Africa, or of any part of the world where a 
native question is in existence, for, without knowledge, Govern- 
ments, responsible for the solution of such problems, tend to 
oscillate between blind oppression on the one hand and a senti- 
mental weakness, equally blind, on the other. Whence it may 
happen that the welfare of the community in the future may be 
sacrificed to the false theories of the present. 

There are two schools of thought in regard to what may be 
called practical ethnology, the one asserting the essential quality 
of the subdivisions of the human species, the other insisting on 
the essential inequality that exists, and must continue to exist, 
between them. The former theory, still very generally held, was 
once almost universally accepted. The latter is developed with 
vast knowledge and infinite art in the work it is proposed to dis- 
cuss. Before proceeding further, however, to deal with the book, 
it may be of interest to attempt some slight sketch of the career 
of the writer. 

Count de Gobineau belonged to a branch of the great Norman 
family of Gournay. He was born at Ville d’Avray in the year 
1816, and was educated at Bienne in Switzerland, where he 
acquired a complete knowleage of the German language, and 
began, as though by instinct, his researches into the cause and 
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character of the racial differences separating mankind. His 
education completed, he spent some years between his home in 
Brittany, where he found scope for interesting ethnological 
studies, and Paris, where he attracted attention by his contribu- 
tions to the Journal des Débats, and began to make a name for 
himself in artistic and literary circles. This was for him a period 
of financial difficulty, since the Revolution of 1830 had affected 
adversely the fortunes of his family, and his main source of income 
lay in the irregular contributions of a wealthy but penurious uncle, 
In 1848, however, through the influence of his own and his father’s 
friends, he was rescued from this position of dependence and 
obtained a post as secretary to the French Embassy at Berne, 
The choice was a happy one, de Gobineau’s material prospects 
were henceforward assured. His new profession suited him, and 
in it he was qualified to shine. Its not too exacting duties left 
him leisure for literary work, and in the natural course of his 
service he was led to travel in distant countries and had under 
his observation mahy greatly differing varieties of man. It was 
while at Berne that he began the great book of his life, Essai sur 
l’Inégalité des Races Humaines, which he published when in Ger- 
many in 1854, and dedicated to King George the Fifth of Hanover. 
It was received as a literary portent, and even now, in reading 
it, one hesitates whether to wonder most at the daring and origi- 
nality of the theories therein set forward, at the charm and dis- 
tinction of the style and literary method, or at the marvellous 
learning and power of research exhibited by its author. De 
Gobineau would appear to have laid practically every important 
language and literature in the world more or less under contribu- 
tion ; while his references to English, German and classic litera- 
ture betray the intimate touch of the scholar who in either case 
might have devoted a lifetime of study to that especial subject. 
This Essai is the first well-thought-out, and clearly reasoned, 
attempt to associate the science of ethnology with that of history, 
and to illustrate the latter by the former. Nor is it the least of 
its merits that, throughout four closely written volumes, dealing 
with an intricate and highly technical subject, there is not a dull 
page. By this publication de Gobineau’s position in literature 
was henceforward assured, as it was in the diplomatic world by 
his professional ability. He was recognised as a savant among 
diplomatists, and as a diplomatist among savants. He was wel- 
comed, with the same cordiality, by the most highly placed and 
the most intellectual people of every country he visited in the 
course of his career. 
De Gobineau served as minister successively in Persia, at 
Athens, and at Rio de Janeiro. He visited for pleasure or for 
the purposes of diplomacy, Egypt, Armenia, Constantinople, 
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Newfoundland (in connexion with the fishery treaty), and 
traversed the whole of Russia. When at the Legation at Frank- 
fort he had become intimate with Bismarck, and in Brazil he 
enjoyed the close friendship of the Emperor Dom Pedro, with 
whom he continually corresponded after leaving the country, and 
whom he accompanied in 1876 during the Emperor’s travels in 
Eastern Europe. He published at intervals works dealing with 
cunéiform inscriptions, Persian history, the religions and 
philosophies of Central Asia ; poems, Aphroessa and Amadis ; and 
a sketch of the fortunes of his own family, called the History of 
Ottar Jarl and his Descendants. 

During the disastrous Franco-Prussian War he was living at 
home on furlough, at the chateau of Trye in Central France, and 
after the defeat of his countrymen his great name and influence 
in Germany, his knowledge of the German language, and his 
diplomatic ability, enabled him to plead effectively with the 
victors, and soften to the vanquished the bitterness of their lot, 
not only in his own immediate district, but throughout the depart- 
ment where he lived. After the conclusion of peace he went as 
minister to Sweden, where he found himself in congenial society 
and surroundings, and was able to study at close quarters one of 
the purest Aryan populations of Europe; but his relations with 
the Republican Government of France were never cordial, and 
in 1877 he was arbitrarily retired from his appointment by the 
Duc Decazes. He then settled in Rome, and the few remain- 
ing years of his life were for the most part spent in Italy, solaced 
by the pursuit of art and literature and by many friendships. In 
1882 he revisited Auvergne, where the populace, remembering 
his services during the terrible year, received him with unabated 
affection. But the chills of autumn were too much for his failing 
health, and, travelling southward, he died at Pisa on the 11th of 
October of the same year. His writings were, and still are, some- 
what opposed to the prevailing trend of French scientific thought, 
but in Germany, on the other hand, his ideas were acclaimed with 
enthusiasm, and Gobineau societies have been formed by learned 
men beyond the Rhine, to commemorate his name and expound 
his doctrine. His work probably needs only to be known to arouse 
equal interest among the English-speaking races on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and it is with the object of directing attention 
to it that this brief sketch of the thesis of his magnum opus is 
here attempted. 

The prime interest of M. de Gobineau’s life, the object of all 
his researches, was to discover the underlying reasons that affect 
the permanence of the great civilisations created by mankind. 
That civilisations rise, flourish, and fall into decay is, of course, 
@ commonplace both of scientists and of moralists. The civilisa- 
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tion of Assyria, for example, was to all intents and purposes as 
perfect and apparently as stable as our own, and much more 
outwardly magnificent. Yet it collapsed, and that so utterly, that 
but for the preservative qualities of the desert sands, and the acci- 
dent that the Assyrians used clay tablets of an almost imperish- 
able nature for the purposes of their records, we should almost be 
unaware that any such civilisation had even existed. And the 
further we extend our knowledge of archwology the more clearly 
we are compelled to recognise that the civilisation of Assyria was 
but one of many others, equally powerful and complete, that have 
fallen, leaving no record beyond their ruins and their graves, 
Considering the calm manner in which we always assume the 
permanence of our own particular civilisation, it is at least strange 
that we should display so little interest in the underlying causes 
that overwhelmed the civilisations by which ours was preceded. 
Yet civilisation is a very peculiar and complicated state of being, 
it is not clearly amenable to any law of nature, and the causes 
by which it is either produced or dissipated are equally obscure, 
We repeaf the verses : 


’*Tis said the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 


But for a hundred who can tremble at the risk of the earth’s 
collision with a comet, or can pity the plight of the waterless 
inhabitants of Mars, not one will ask themselves the questions : 
‘Why did this fate overwhelm the courts of Jamshyd? Is it in 
the least likely to befall our own?’ Macaulay, it is true, glanced 
at the subject more than once, but he never pursued it, and his- 
torians in general have been content to attribute the decline of 
States to some such rather obvious causes as vice, luxury, softness, 
religious fanaticism, or its contrary ; or, if of a more materialistic 
turn of mind, to bad government, failure in war, or the advent of 
more powerful rival nations. 

M. de Gobineau, pondering more deeply on the subject, came 
to the conclusion that, in the event of nations suffering decay, the 
evils referred to must, in any case, be considered as symptomatic, 
and not casual; while even regarded as symptoms they were 
unreliable, since the same evils are often to be observed in full 
virulence among nations in the prime of their national vigour, or 
about to enter on their most glorious period. 

No sensible person, of course, denies that vice, excessive 
luxury, or again bad government, and failure in war, have a detri- 
mental effect. Yet de Gobineau could not but take note that the 
vice and excessive luxury of the Romans of the late Republic, and 
earlier Empire, did not prevent their enjoying three centuries of 
almost uninterrupted success and glory; while, in his own time, 
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the two most powerful and successful European nations, viz. : 
Great Britain and Russia, were precisely those in which luxury 
and ostentation were most rampantly displayed. 

As to fanaticism, Spain was not more but less fanatical, during 
the days of her decadence, than when she drove the Moors out of 
the Peninsula and conquered the Empire of the Two Worlds. 
Fanaticism has, however, been much less often, and less plausibly, 
alleged as a cause of the decay of States than the opposite evil, a 
general scepticism and loss of religious belief. Even this explana- 
tion did not content de Gobineau, who pointed out that the pre- 
valence of agnosticism during periods of national decadence has, 
as a rule, been greatly exaggerated by writers seeking an obvious 
explanation of phenomena otherwise very difficult to account for. 
That, for example, in the case of the later Roman Empire, the 
extent and influence of such religious scepticism as existed were 
confined, generally speaking, to a small and limited number of 
cultivated philosophers, and were by no means universal even 
amongst the governing classes. As to the pagan masses of the 
people, there is as little evidence of their having abandoned their 
religious beliefs as there is of the absence of scepticism during 
Rome’s greatest period. It was not a Roman of the decadence, but 
of the Republic, who, going into a naval action, ordered the sacred 
chickens to be thrown overboard, saying that if they would not 
eat they might drink. Moreover, to say nothing of the rise and pre- 
valence of such Oriental superstitions as the worship of Mithra or 
of Isis, the growth and spread of the Christian Church must have 
more than compensated, as regarded the sum total of religiosity, 
for any falling away from the creeds and doctrines of Romulus 
and Servius Tullius. There can be little reasonable grounds for 
doubt that the average Roman of the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D. was a more and not a less religious man than his own ancestors 
of the early centuries of the city, or than the Goths and Germans 
of the North, who invaded and overthrew his Empire. 

Turn now to more material causes of failure, such as bad 
government, or defeat in war. In regard to the former, de 
Gobineau was convinced by his study of history that the very 
worst government cannot of itself permanently degrade a nation : 
even when based on foreign conquest, such as the Norman con- 
quest of England or the Tartar conquest of China; even 
when imposed from without, as by the Thirty Tyrants of 
Athens; or when crippled by lack, of authority, as ‘were the 
medieval governments of Italy. As to failure in war, no nation 
perhaps ever suffered in that respect so greatly as France herself 
during the hundred years’ war with England. Three times she 
saw her national levies scattered in utter defeat. Twice her king 
was captured. Once a foreign king was imposed upon her. Her 
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richest provinces were attached to an alien crown. Her whole 
country was ravaged by robber bands of discharged soldiers. Yet 
she emerged from all that suffering stronger and more alive than 
ever, to achieve and retain for many centuries a primacy among 
the nations of Europe. 

Another favourite theory is that which ascribes the decline 
and fall of nations to their failure to produce men of remarkable 
and individual greatness, or to the general decay of virtue, public 
and private. This doctrine is also discussed by de Gobineau, and’ 
in the light of his historical knowledge he dismisses it. To begin 
with, he believed that with long experience of civilisation manners 
and customs tend to soften, punishments to become more humane, 
and both law and government to be administered, generally speak- 
ing, with greater consideration for the rights of individuals. As 
against the theory of decadence resulting from failure to produce 
great and good men, he cites once more from the history of the 
later Romian Empire, instancing the lives of such noble pagans 
as the Antonines, and of the soldiers and statesmen trained by 
them, and again those of the saints and martyrs of the early 
Church, to prove that the decay of a State has little necessary 
connexion with either the capacity or the virtue of its most pro- 
minent citizens. Further he reminds us that it would not be 
difficult to collect instances of atrocious crimes from among the 
young and vigorous nations who were growing up to take the place 
of Rome. The murders committed by the Frankish Queens 
Brunehaut and Frédégonde, and indeed the history of the whole 
Merovingian house, or the outrages charged by Clovis against the 
Bavarians, are proofs which could be multiplied indefinitely to 
show that there is no necessary connexion between a young and 
vigorous national life and those virtues which some writers have 
absurdly imagined to be inherent in uncorrupted human nature, 
and to have withered away under the blighting influence of civili- 
sation. Indeed periods of renaissance—that period in particular 
which we call The Renaissance—have usually been remarkable 
much less on account of the prevalence of people of exceptional 
virtue, than for startling and abnormal crimes committed by 
prominent individuals. 

Since, then, neither bad government, nor defeat in war, nor 
luxury, immorality, fanaticism, or its contrary, can properly be 
regarded as explaining satisfactorily the causes of the decay and 
fall of nations, the secret must be sought in something deeper, less 
accidental, more inherent in the very blood and nature of the 
people concerned, and in the following passage de Gobineau sums 
up his conclusion as to the answer to the riddle. 


I hold [he says] that the word degenerate, as applied to a nation, 
signifies, or ought to signify, that it has change in essence. That successive 
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crossings have gradually altered its ethnical value. In other words, 
that a degenerate nation retains the name, but not the blood, of the men 
who were the founders of its destinies, so that the man of a decadent period 
is a different product, from an ethnological point of view, than were his 
predecessors, the great men of an heroic age. I admit [he says] that he 
may possess some trace of his original ancestry, but the heterogeneous 
elements that predominate in his blood make him in fact, if not in name, 





- a man of another nation. 


He will finally die out, and his civilisation with him, when the primi- 
tive ethnical element of his being becomes so buffeted and enfeebled, so 
subdivided and drowned by the accession of alien peoples, as to be unable 
henceforward to exercise an adequate or indeed any considerable influence 
on the composition of the race. When this has happened, the process of 
degeneration may be considered as complete, and its consequences will be 
fully apparent. 


It is obvious, however, that de Gobineau was bound to regard 
both sides, so to speak, of the shield. He could not confine his 


_attention only to the causes of decay and degeneracy, he must also 


take into consideration the reverse conditions of progress, under 
which a community rises upwards out of barbarism and obscurity 
into power and civilisation. But to understand these latter 
phenomena involves some study of the conditions prevailing 
among the human race during the prehistoric period of its exist- 
ence on the stage of this planet. De Gobineau defines two laws, 
the Law of Attraction and the Law of Repulsion, by which he 
explains the unequal progress upwards of the primitive peoples of 
mankind. 

To take first the ‘ Law of Repulsion,’ it is that which condemns 
the lower races of man to a life of individual or tribal isolation. 
Among such there is no other policy than that the strong should 
devour the weak, and that the weak should flee from the strong. 
This simple rule sums up all the statecraft of the negro races of 
Africa, and generally of black populations of the pure blood 
throughout the world. Tribes such as these can never take the 
first upward steps on the road towards a higher civilisation. Their 
progress is arrested in its development, and they can never rise 
above a certain level of very moderate achievement on the lines 
of tribal association. De Gobineau believed that the vast majority 
of the primitive peoples of the world belonged to this category. 

Nor are even the higher races free altogether from this instinct 
of repulsion, common not only to man but to the whole animal 
kingdom. But with them it is subordinated to an imperative 
instinct of attraction, leading them to aim at absorbing within 
the orbit of their communities the tribes that are their neighbours, 
and not to be content simply to exterminate them or to drive 
them away. War, which is a perpetual factor of savage life, 
offers them the readiest means of effecting their object. When 
the first battle fury is over prisoners are not slaughtered but 
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saved, and become the slaves of the conquerors.‘ Then arises the 
possibility of an elementary civilisation based on division of labour 
and of classes, and many races of mankind—e.g. South Sea 
Islanders—remain permanently in this condition, their culture 
becoming arrested at this early stage. But a further and higher 
point may be attained when the conquering tribe takes over not 
merely the persons, but the territory of the vanquished. A primi- 
tive system of landed property, and the institutions that depend 
thereon, then becomes possible, and the tribe may be considered 
to have developed into a nation. As conquest takes place on 
a larger and larger scale the race extends its power and influence, 
and elaborates its institutions. The most potent and permanent 
form of civilisation may arise out of the conquest of a tolerably 
civilised nation by another more civilised still, as in the case of 
the conquest of the Anglo-Saxons of England by the Normans. 
The most striking and brilliant results follow when a nation 
possessing all the apparatus of civilisation, but sunk in the earlier 
stages of decadence, surrenders to a people of simpler manners, 
but higher ethnical and military value, as when Rome conquered 
Etruria, or Persia Babylon. But how did the decadence of the 
older nation set in? Simply, says de Gobineau, as a result of 
inter-marriage between the former lords of the country and the 
tribes they had originally conquered and absorbed. In such cases 
the conquerors may, at the beginning, hold themselves aloof, to a 
certain extent, from their subjects and slaves, but by degrees the 
two races, living on the same soil and necessary the one 
to the other, mingle their blood, and although these mixed 
unions may, in the first instance, produce many great and 
brilliant personalities, yet, in the end, the conquered people 
being, as a rule, both the more numerous to start with, 
and generally also the more prolific, the conquering stock 
becomes absorbed, and the nation as a whole tends to sink 
back into a condition of ethnological inferiority. Since the 
essential and permanent inequality of the races of mankind 
is a necessary part of his doctrine, de Gobineau proceeds to 
discuss with great acumen the various reasons, governmental, 
climatic, and so on, by which the advocates of the contrary theory 
have explained the obvious fact that the level of civilisation differs 
enormously as between the different races of mankind. 

Why, he asks, since North America is at least as fertile and 
quite as conveniently situated and watered as Europe, did not civi- 
lisation arise among Sioux and Iroquois equal to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, Normans and Goths? How does it happen 
that, although climate and geographical conditions have never 
varied within historical periods, we find the seats of civilisation 


1 The Latin servus derives from servo, to preserve, save, deliver. 
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for ever changing ; from Babylon bathed in ever brilliant sunshine, 
to London too often smothered in fog ; from the burning sands of 
the Nile to the icy banks of the Neva; while wretched Fellahin 
wander over the graves of the great Empire-builders of ancient 
Egypt, and learned professors lecture on the sites of Finnish 
kitchen middens at Berlin? The sole reason consists in the 
change of the human element. It cannot be explained by any 
other circumstance, and its secret must be sought for in the science 
of ethnology. 

This thesis he proceeds to illustrate by an investigation of 
the causes of the growth and decay of the various civilisations 
known to history. But to do this effectively implies, as we have 
said, some study of the conditions of life prevailing among 
primitive human beings, the material out of which the earliest 
civilisations were evolved. This necessitates a brief excursion 
into the natural history of the human species. 

In the beginning, explains our author, following in this matter 
Cuvier, the genus homo was sharply divided into three sub-species, 
differing from each other both in appearance and in character, at 
least as markedly as do the generic subdivisions of the animal 
kingdom. These three sub-species may be classified, according 
to the colour of their skins, as the white, the black, and ‘the 
yellow races. The enormous differences existing between them 
require that their evolutionary development should have taken 
place on different portions of the earth’s surface. Hence they are 
distributed by Gobineau about the world as follows: Africa and 
Southern Asia were occupied by the Blacks or Negroes; America - 
by the Yellow men, Mongolians, or Finns, who, at an extremely 
remote period, spread westwards by way of Behring Straits 
and the frozen tundras of Siberia into Europe, then just emerging 
from its latest glacial covering. 

Central Asia, from the Caucasus to the mountains of Man- 
churia, and from the Himalayas, on the south, to the Polar 
regions of Siberia, on the north, was the home of the Caucasian, 
or white man. This district was better watered and of a milder 
climate than at present, and here the ancestors of the white races, 
while Finns and negroes were equally drowned in savagery, 
elaborated their primitive civilisation. Our earliest knowledge 
of them represents them to us as fighting from chariots, which 
implies a knowledge of mechanics advanced as far as the discovery 
of the wheel, and of the art of domesticating animals advanced 
as far as the breaking in of the horse. They possesred flocks 
and herds; consumed milk, butter, and cheese; understood the 
cultivation of cereals and fruits; the art of pottery ; and the less 
obvious arts of spinning and weaving linen and wool, and of 
smelting and working metals. As apart from the material side 
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of civilisation they acknowledged a primitive, but not immoral 
or unbeautiful, form of religion, all the world removed from the 
hideous and cruel fetishism and Voodooism of the negro, or the 
callous materialism of the Lapp. They had established an 
unoppressive patriarchal form of government suitable to their 
necessities, and a rational system of family relationship. There 
is also reason to suppose that they cultivated a rude form of 
literature, not devoid of a certain primitive grandeur, in the 
songs and recitations of their tribal bands. How or when they 
acquired this budding civilisation it is impossible to say, but it 
is well to emphasise the fact that the very earliest tribes and 
nations of the white stock, emerging from their racial seclusion 
some ten or twelve thousand years before our era, were not only 
vastly more civilised than the hordes of brutish savages they 
encountered in the countries they conquered, they were even 
vastly more civilised than any negro or Esquimaux races living 
in the world to-day.? 

The precise reasons why they left their homes in Asia we of 
course can never tell. It may have been due to the pressure on 
their Eastern borders of the advancing hordes of yellow men out of 
America, a part of whose tribes, as has been said, travelled west- 
ward into Europe, while the remainder pushed south along the 
shores of the China Sea, and amalgamated with the negroes they 
found in possession to form the nations of Malaya. It may have 
been, more probably, owing to war among themselves, or the 
pressure of their own populations upon subsistence. At all events, 
induced by some such reasons, numerous tribes and nations of 
the race abandoned their original habitat, and, pouring down from 
the uplands of Central Asia, by means of their superior strength 
and courage, and their monopoly of civilised arts, they easily 


2 Since ethnology is an advancing science, and Gobineau wrote fifty years 
ago, it is obvious that there must be many points of fact in regard to which 
scientific opinion has altered since his day. So far as possible I have thought 
it better to follow the statements of our author, and not distract the reader’s 
attention by the discussion of points still hotly disputed. The division of the 
human race into three main stems is an arrangement that has.stood the test 
of time, but Gobineau’s distribution of the different races, strictly orthodox in 
his own day, has since been challenged, and an important school of present-day 
ethnologists place the original seat of the white man in North Africa, while 
some even place it in Europe. Consult the JZthnology of Professor 
A. H. Keane on the one hand and the Origin of the Aryans, by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor. un the other. Gobineau’s theory by which the yellow man originated 
in America is, so far as I know, peculiar to himself. It is so convenient one 
might wish it could be proved true. Owing to archaeological discoveries of 
various kinds, particularly in connexion with the lake dwellers of Switzerland 
and Italy, our knowledge of primitive civilisation has considerably increased 
since Gobineau’s time, but his main conclusions have not been materially affected, 
except in so far that it is now suggested that the undivided Aryans used polished 
stone, not metal, for their tools and weapons.—Dr. O. Schrader, Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte. 
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conquered both negroes and Finns,’ and overran all Southern 
and Western Asia, all Europe, and the northern shores of Africa. 

But since the divisions of the human family, though so unlike 
one another, differ from the sub-species of the animal world, in 
that they are capable of intermarriage, and of the production 
of fertile offspring, it followed that, as a result of the white 
man’s conquests, miscegenation took place, and all the nations 
of to-day, with any pretensions to civilisation, are the product of 
crossings—Caucasians crossed with Finns, or with Negroes, or 
with both. Nor was miscegenation effected once for all, but the 
crossings have been continually repeated, both as between the 
derived races among themselves, and as between those derived 
races and nations of purer stock. And despite such continual 
intercrossings it is nevertheless obvious that nothing like com- 
plete amalgamation of the blood has, so far, taken place, even in 
those parts of the world where the different races have been 
brought into closest contact. A typical Scandinavian, for 
example, differs immensely from a Lapp, or an Arab from a 
negro, though we know that these races have lived side by side 
for many thousands of years. 

We need not concern ourselves much with the state of things 
happening when the three main stocks of the human family lived 
entirely segregated; cut off from one another, as we must 
necessarily suppose, by geographical boundaries, seas, deserts, 
and great ranges of mountains, that, in their then state of 
civilisation, they were unable to overpass. It is sufficient for 
us to attempt to deal with the period within which we are living 
now, the period, that is, which began when the inter-racial 
boundaries first ceased to be effective and miscegenation first 
became possible, for it comprises within its scope all human 
civilisations of which we have historical knowledge. All these 
civilisations, according to de Gobineau, were the result of the 
action and interaction on each other of the primitive racial types, 
when once brought into contact, and it is by studying the results 
of this contact that we may answer the Sphynx’s riddle, Why do 
civilisations rise and fall, why do nations prosper and decay? 

But the questions will not unnaturally be asked : Why is it 
that we know of no historical civilisation that can be attributed 
to the pure white stock in segregation? Why were not the 


* For the etymology of ‘Finn’ consult Gobineau, op. cif. vol. ii. p. 97; or 
‘The Fairy Mythology of Europe,’ Nineteenth Century and After, Feb. 1908, 
by the present writer. I use the term, as does the author I am discussing, as 
a synonym for Homo Mongolicus. 

4 Gobineau’s theory of Eugenesis, in which term I include the production of 
enduring nationalities as the result of miscegenation between widely differing 
races, is supported by Professor Keane, M. de Quatrefages, and the majority 
of scientists. It is indeed hard to see how without the acceptance of some such 
doctrine the innumerable varieties of the human species can be accounted for. 
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civilisations that arose in India, in Assyria, or in Europe civi- 
lisations containing white men only? Why did not the white 
conquerors, driving out, or exterminating, the aborigines they 
encountered, establish empires in which the blood of the people 
they conquered should show no trace? The answer is partly 
that no nation has ever been found strong-minded enough 
altogether to resist the temptations of the flesh leading towards 
miscegenation. Another reason is that every elaborated civilisa- 
tion requires the performance of a great deal of rough and dirty 
work. Ina purely white community, of the primitive kind, there 
would be no one to perform this work. Even the slaves, captured 
in war, so long as they were of the pure Caucasian race, would 
be regarded less as slaves, in the modern sense, than as part of 
tl@ir master’s family, nor would excessive or degrading labour be 
required from them. It was not until the whites had carried 
their conquests into countries inhabited by races towards whom 
they felt no conscience, because they barely recognised their 
humanity, that the elaborate and highly organised civilisations 
of Egypt and Assyria arose, based on slave labour and a profuse 
disregard of human life.® 

Moreover the Finns and negroes, however inferior to the white 
man, possessed certain qualities which, though of little use to 
them in their unmixed tribal state, when transmuted in moderate 
proportion into the blood of the Caucasians had important conse- 
quences, and tended, in the one case, to solidify the civilisation of 
the mixed nation resulting from intermarriage, and to glorify it in 
the other. An admixture of Finnish blood might produce, as a 
valuable result, an infinite capacity for taking pains, and for ready 
submission to discipline. While the artistic temperament, if not 
absolutely derived from a slight negro cross, is at least greatly 
quickened and heightened among the nations that possess it. To 
understand this it is necessary to consider the primal character- 
istics of the three original stocks, thus set forth by de Gobineau. 

The white race was possessed, he says, originally of so great 
@ superiority, both physical and intellectual, over the other species 
of mankind as amounted to a practical monopoly of intellect, 
strength, and beauty.* In its love of order, in its love of liberty, 


5 Slavery would appear always to have taken on its worst form in countries 
where negroes were easily obtainable as slaves. As Gobineau has pointed out, 
among the primitive Aryan communities of Europe, the Hellenes of the time of 
Homer, and the Germans of the time of Tacitus, slaves were not badly treated, 
and their labours were directed and shared by their masters. But with the 
advance of civilisation, proceeding pari passu with the corruption of Aryan blood 
by miscegenation, the lot of the slave in civilised Europe would seem to have 
grown steadily worse and worse, until the introduction of Christianity led to 
an improved system of ethics. 

6 * All the works of man worthy of record have, with few or doubtful excep- 
tions, emanated from the large and much convoluted brain of the white Homo 
Caucasicus.’—Professor A. H. Keane, op. cit. p. 226. 
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in its hatred of despotism and cruelty, in its respect for human 
life, it excelled all other varieties of mankind; and in its culti- 
yation of the sentiments of honour and chivalry it stood alone 
among them. In point of intellect the white man has an im- 
mense superiority over either the yellow or the black, balanced 
to some extent by an inferiority to either as regards the intensity 
of his physical sensations. With the most powerful bodily 
organisation of the three species, he is the least obsessed of any 
by sexual emotion, regarded from a sensual aspect. For these 
reasons de Gobineau concludes that the presence of the white 
man in greater or lesser numbers is indispensable before civilisa- 
tion of any kind can exist, while the grandeur and glory of any 
particular civilisation will be in strict proportion to the ethnical 
value, as reckoned in accordance with the amount of Caucasian 
blood in their veins, of the races by whom it is created and 
maintained. 

The white races have however certain defects of their qualities, 
of a nature that may be deduced from the half legendary accounts 
we possess concerning those ancient Aryan nations, whose blood, 
if not absolutely unmixed, had at least retained its primitive 
purity to a far greater extent than is the case with any modern 
community. Such were the primitive Vedic Aryans of India, the 
Hellenes of Greece, and in a lesser degree the Gaels of Ireland 
and of the Continent, the Germans of the Rhine, and the Goths 
of South Russia and Scandinavia. Concerning these we have @ 
considerable body of literature consisting of Vedic and Homeric 
poems, sagas, Nibelungen Lieder, Celtic legends and romances, 
and so forth, which, supplemented by accounts derived from such 
civilised writers as Caesar and Tacitus, give us a pretty clear 
‘ notion of their habits, character, manner of life, family relation- 
ships, methods of waging war, and political institutions. From 
such evidence we may gather that, combined with many brilliant 
personal qualities and a high and chivalrous sense of honour, 
dignity, courtesy, and courage, was a spirit of indiscipline that 
militated against the security of their States, and rendered the 
success of their armies, although magnificent on the battlefield, 
uncertain in a prolonged campaign. Further, these races were 
impatient of any form of hard, dull, and continuous labour, on 
which account, although Caucasians were the discoverers of the 
cereals and of metals, they ordinarily compelled conquered races 
to work their farms and mines, and neglected agriculture in favour 
of pastoral pursuits. Similarly they preferred war and raiding 
to manufacture and commerce. They were also in the opinion of 
de Gobineau, lacking in that peculiar, offen unbalanced, mental 
twist, associated with genius, which we call the artistic 
temperament. 
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Now in regard to the two inferior races. Furthest removed 
from the white man, and therefore lowest in the human scale, 
stands the Negro. His prognathous jaws, his retreating forehead, 
indicate his destiny, which ordains that, left to himself, he will 
never rise much above the level of the brute creation. Intellectual 
progress is not for him.’ Nevertheless it would be a great 
error to regard him as an animal pure and simple. Certain of 
the senses are far more highly developed in the negro than in 
either the white or the yellow races. His passions are violent 
but capricious, his will-power intense but unstable, his appetites 
greedy but indiscriminating. He sets little value on human life, 
whether his own or another’s, and meets suffering with a 
monstrous impassivity, the result of an undeveloped nervous 
system. 

Differing from the negro in almost every respect, the Yellow 
Man, as representing the third great sub-species of the human 
genus, may be regarded as the very antithesis of the black type. 
His skull is round, his forehead high, bony, and prominent. His 
features, though not always pleasing to our notions, have none of 
the imprint of animality that characterises the negro. As com- 
pared with Caucasians or negroes the Mongolian peoples are some- 
what deficient in muscular strength, though hardy and resistant 
as against fatigue and disease. Similarly their will-power is per- 
sistent rather than intense. ‘Their passions are regulated. They 
refrain from the excesses of various sorts so common among 
negroes. They are epicures rather than gluttons. A tendency to 
obesity, though not universal, is very common among nations 
of their blood, and suggests a sedentary and somewhat apathetic 
disposition. Their inclination is towards mediocrity, and a ready 
comprehension of whatever is neither too elevated nor too pro- " 
found. Love of the useful, respect for rule, a recognition of the 
advantages of liberty within limits, are their main characteristics. 
Their ambitions are confined to the wish to live as long, as easily, 
and as comfortably as possible. Obviously they are greatly 
superior to negroes. In fact they provide just the sort of middle 
and working classes that a philosopher would select for the pur- 
poses of a well-ordered Utopia. Nevertheless they have not that 
within them which would enable them to create a civilisation of 
their own initiative, and endow it with energy, strength, and 
beauty.* 

7 *No full-blood Negro has ever been distinguished as a man of science, a 
poet, or an artist; and the fundamental equality claimed for him by ignorant 
philanthropists is belied by the whole history of the race throughout the historic 
period.’—Professor A. H. Keane, Znc. Brit., Art. ‘ Negro.’ 

8 If Gobineau seems unjust to the Mongolian variety, it should be remem- 


bered that he lived before the great awakening of the Japanese, and also that 
this race has a strain of Caucasian blood, as is the case with the Chinese, and 
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Having thus set forth the primary characteristics of the three 
divisions of the species, in a state of segregation, it became neces- 
sary for de Gobineau to elaborate his theory as to the consequences 
resulting from the conquests, crossings, and amalgamations that 
to his mind constituted the true basis of human history. Leaving 
out of account, as not of the highest importance, the results of 
crossings between black and yellow, we have to consider what 
happened when Caucasian amalgamated with negro, and when 
Caucasian amalgamated with Finn. The result in each case was 
very different, and the products are the civilised and semi-civilised 
white, brown, and yellow nations of the present day. 

The negro is gifted with intense imaginative capacity and a 
vivid sense of the reality of immaterial things. In his wild 
original state, those qualities manifest themselves on no higher 
plane than that of fantastic and loathsome beliefs and practices, 
such as witch doctoring, devil worship, and cannibalism. Where, 
however, the negro blood is crossed with that of the white man, 
the more sober imagination of the latter becomes infused with a 
certain fiery intensity. His continuous energy and regulated 
power of will give way to a capacity for furious exertion and 
intensity of desire, relieved by intervals of indolence and indiffer- 
ence. Where he descends from one of the higher Caucasian races, 
and the negro admixture is not excessive, he may become an artist, 
a mystical theologian, a philosopher, or one of those magnificent 
despots of the East, the light of whose splendour traverses the 
ages and dazzles the imagination of mankind. The negro love of 
ostentation shows itself in a certain grandiosity of conception and 
execution, his cruelty in an indifference to human life regarded as 
an obstacle in the way of an intensely desfred project, and the 
subjects of such rulers love to have it so. Under such conditions 
were built the Pyramids and Theban temples of Egypt, the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, the Taj Mahal, and the Alhambra. Men 
of this kind carved the Sphynx, and gave the world the great art 
of the Italian Renaissance. Among their ranks must be included 
such rulers as the early Pharaohs of Egypt, the Kings of Assyria, 
the Caliphs of Bagdad and Granada, Cesar Borgia, and such de- 
generates as Cleopatra, Nero, and Heliogabalus.’® But the white 


was the case with the Huns of Attila; and the same is true of every Mongolian 
nation that has distinguished itself in history. Professor Keane thus describes 
the Ideal Mongol type: ‘Sluggish, somewhat sullen, with little initiative, but 
great endurance ; generally frugal, thrifty and industrious, but moral standard 
low; science slightly, art and letters moderately developed.’—Op. cit. p. 229. 

9 It is generally agreed among scientists that there is a negro strain in the 
Mediterranean peoples both of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Gobineau accounts 
for this as follows :—Miscegenation having taken place in Asia and Africa, when 
the Roman Empire extended its dominion over these Continents a certain homo- 
geneity of type was produced, throughout the Mediterranean world, owing to 
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is blood in their veins, so long as it is not altogether swamped by the ar 
inferior element, preserves them, as a rule, from the worst extrava- bril 
gances of the negro race. Their activities usually bear some relation in 
to dignity, beauty, or utility. A Pharaoh might pour out human de ' 
lives like water in order to gratify his personal or family pride by isti 
the erection of a pyramid ; or to exhibit himself in an almost godlike des 
light to his subjects as the builder of an aqueduct large enough tifi 
to refresh the populations of great cities, and cause the wilderness it i 
to blossom as the rose. He would be incapable of the stupid and me 
futile cruelty of a Chaca, the Zulu king, who, when his own mother the 
died, commanded the murder of every mother in Zululand.*® ne: 
Another peculiarity of the negro noted by competent observers of 
is his intense love of a bargain and pleasure in haggling. The At 
Semitic nations, which include the Phoenicians and Carthaginians ing 
of old time, and the Jews and Armenians of to-day, probably owe Re 
their commercial supremacy to a remote cross of negro blood th 
derived from the smooth-haired blacks of Asia Minor." ho 
Turn now to the results of the crossing of white man with pr 
yellow. On the principles laid down for us we should naturally hi 
deduce that these would be the very opposite to the consequences th 
resulting from the negro cross. The yellow man is essentially 
practical and materialistic. Left to himself indeed he had hardly th 
imagination enough to conceive of, or skill to contrive, a state of sO 
comfort going much beyond a well-warmed cave and an ample fo 
supply of furs, marrow-bones, and reindeer-milk. Absorbed into th 
a@ white community, however, the influence he exerts tends to tr 
develop in the highest degree the practical side of the white man’s er 
genius. Politically, the voluptuous splendours of a gorgeous court, at 
the grandiose exhibitions of an unbridled despotism, are not to ki 


his mind. Thoroughly unidealistic in temperament, it would be 
incorrect to affirm that he makes an ideal even of political liberty. 
But he desires, and as a rule achieves, a government that shall be 
conducted in accordance with such well-understood and generally 
accepted principles as have stood the test of time and experience, 
and that makes no very extravagant demands upon his person or his 
purse, while it guarantees to him the utmost possible security of 
life and fortune. He values education, but solely on account of 
the practical benefits derivable from it. Essentially unmilitary, 
nevertheless, with his instinct for order and obedience, and his 
unimaginative stubborn courage, he provides his masters with 


a ot es 


commercial intercourse, the movements of the legions, and more particularly to 
the importation into Italy, by victorious Roman generals, of enormous numbers 
of slaves out of the populous provinces of Syria, Egypt and Carthage. Thus 
by Syrian influence Rome became orientalised, and the Romans of the Lower I 
Empire must be regarded as Caucasians with a derived negro cross. 

10 Yet the Zulus count as among the highest of the negro races. 

11 Akin to the Kolarians and Dravidians of India. a 
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armies whose steady quality can with confidence be opposed to the 
brilliant and picturesque levies of the undisciplined East. Nations 
in which this temperament predominates are described by 
de Gobineau as masculine, in opposition to those whose character- 
istics derive from some admixture of negro blood, and which he 
describes as feminine. The distinction is fanciful rather than scien- 
tific, but it has the merit of having pleased the great Bismarck, 
it is frequently referred to by continental writers, and it affords a 
method of classification which is convenient if not precise. At 
the head of the feminine nations de Gobineau places the Hindoos ; 
next after these the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians, the Romans 
of the Lower Empire, and the Latin races of present-day Europe. 
At the head of the masculine races he reckons the Chinese, follow- 
ing them the primitive inhabitants of the Italian peninsula, the 
Romans of the Republican period, and the Germanic tribes that in 
the course of time overthrew the later Roman Empire. He holds, 
however, that both the masculine and feminine qualities must be 
present in due proportion in order that a nation may achieve its 
highest value in civilisation, and he illustrates this by contrasting 
their different principles as follows : 

The philosophy of the dark races of Asia lies in submission to 
the stronger, and in a cultivated indifference to material needs, 
so that a man may endure with equanimity the utmost spite of 
fortune. It is summed up in the teaching of Epictetus, and of 
those other pre-Baconian philosophers, whose methods and doc- 
trines are so unsympathetically trounced by Macaulay in a passage 
every reader will remember. Or, again, the diverse ideals and 
activities of East and West are contrasted by a poet in the well- 
known verses : 

The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world ; 


The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And at her head was hurled. 

The East bowed low beneath the blast, 
In patient deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 


Man’s life, lived aright according to Eastern sages, is a matter of 
the affections and of the intellect, and having passed through this 
world like a shadow, he should resign himself to death without 
regret. 

Very different is the gospel of the Western world. Its high 
priests are its Professors of Political Economy, and their doctrine 
enjoins on their disciples to enjoy life’s savour to the uttermost, 
and for as long as possible. Hatred of poverty is the first article 
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of their creed, the obligation of work their highest duty, energy 
their supreme virtue. The more enthusiastic impulses, whether 
of head or heart, are on principle discouraged. Rational satisfac. 
tion is their highest good. A nation guided only by the ideals of 
the East will sit inert while, day by day, its future, along with its 
fertile lands, is being slowly swallowed up by the shifting sands of 
the encroaching desert. Following the opposite principles ex- 
clusively, its merchants innumerable will plough the main, and 
its farmers the manor, but despising the impalpable pleasures of 
the intellect, it tends to place its paradise here below, and loses its 
soul in the degradation of a full-fed materialism. 

We have now presented to us a clue, by which we may tread 
the obscure labyrinth of the processes attending the rise and 
decay of Empires, Civilisations, and States. We perceive, dimly 
indeed, but in more orderly fashion, than has been suggested by 
any other thinker, the purpose served by the division of the 
human species into races, and sub-species, essentially different, 
and essentially unequal to one another. Primitive man declines to 
work except on compulsion, compulsion presupposes superior force, 
and if all had been equal in merit, there could have been no com- 
pulsion applied. Therefore the white man was created, superior 
in strength and moral qualities to the other two varieties, to act as 
@ ruling race throughout the world, and to be the founder of civili- 
sations in every part of it to which his armies could penetrate. 
The yellow race, stolid, materialistic, hardworking, orderly, and 
dull, was destined to perform the everyday drudgery of civilisation, 
and supply an element of thrifty common-sense stability to the 
civilisations of which it formed a part. The black race, highly 
sensual, imaginative, superstitious, and slavishly subservient to 
its Priests and Kinglets, while least of any able to create and main- 
tain a civilisation of its own, can, on account of its very weakness, 
be easily compelled to work, and, on its higher side, contributes an 
element of art and mysticism, and a capacity for self-sacrificing 
devotion to a King or an Ideal that de Gobineau considers as the 
feminine essence, necessary along with the masculine, though in 
subordination to it, to a nation’s greatness. The rise and con- 
tinuity of a civilisation is therefore conditional on the human 
ingredient of the nations composing it being graded in proper 
proportion. Its decay is the result of changes by which its 
ethnical equilibrium is injuriously affected. 

Therefore the white race invading Asia Minor, India, and the 
Nile Valley, and dominating the negroes indigenous to those coun- 
tries, produced the splendid artistic and luxurious civilisations of 
Babylon, Egypt, and Hindostan, and from among these peoples, 
and their offshoots, have arisen all the great religious cults that 
have influenced mankind. The collapse of Egypt and Assyria was 
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due to the excess of the negro element swamping the dominant 
Caucasian blood, as might happen in the Southern States of 
America if the scattered white population should abandon the 
colour barrier to intermarriage. In India, however, the higher 
race has, with tolerable success, protected itself and its civilisation 
by the institution of caste, founded originally on a colour basis. 
In China, where the yellow element predominates over the white, 
and the black is generally absent, the course of civilisation has 
been diametrically opposite to that of the countries referred to 
above. China has produced a philosophy but no religion, a series 
of stable governments but no great tyrants or conquerors. Its 
civilisation is tame, materialistic, and very durable. In Europe 
the invading white race found itself in a country and climate suit- 
able to its health and increase, and inhabited, comparatively thinly, 
by the yellow tribes of the Finns. The blend of Aryan with Finn, 
Aryan predominating, produced powerfully constructive warrior 
nations, of the masculine type, such as the Romans of the 
Republic, British Empire-builders and colonists, and the Germans 
of history, and of the present day. But Rome, conquering the 
Semitic and Hamitic nations of Asia Minor and North Africa, in 
whose blood the negro strain predominated, absorbed their popula- 
tion not only into her Empire, but, by a process too complicated 
to be described here, into her European territories and her seat 
of government.’* Hence Rome became luxurious, artistic, and the 
religious centre of the Western world, but, losing her more virile 
qualities, fell, politically, before the more forceful peoples of 
Northern Europe. During the Middle Ages the masculine prin- 
ciple prevailed among the dominant European nations. The Re- 
naissance, with its influx of Greeks from Constantinople, marked 
a revival of femininism; and so throughout the centuries the 
balance has, in this continent, been held fairly true as between the 
two essential principles ; hence the splendour of our European civi- 
lisation, its predominance, and its apparent security. But is our 
present security apparent only, or is it real? To this question 
de Gobineau replies to us only by gloomy surmises. He looked to 
the descendants of the conquering tribes of the Aryan blood to 
supply a governing class, having a real inherent superiority over 
the governed, and not merely one of condition. He thought 
that if, as a result of democratic equality, the old governing class, 
based on a racial superiority, became merged in the mass of the 
population, it could not be fortuitously reconstructed, and the 
nation, lacking guidance, would drift to destruction like a ship 
without a rudder. He also dreaded greatly the consequences of 
miscegenation, which he held might, in time, produce a sort of 
universal type, and so make an end of those broad racial distine- 
12 See note 9. 
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tions which, acting one upon the other, were, in his opinion, the 
very sources of the energy by which civilisation is generated, 
But here science offers us a more consolatory view. Owing to the 
discoveries of Mendel, and his disciples, we may well believe that 
the primary races of mankind, like certain substances in chemistry, 
may possess the power of shedding off alien elements, and revert- 
ing to a state of purity. If this be so, the three main stocks of 
the human family, though ever mingling in temporary combina- 
tions, may yet maintain for ever their distinctive individuality, 
and the rise and fall of civilisations, consequent on their combina- 
tion, may continue indefinitely, like the flow of the river in the 


poem, 


Rusticus expectat dum defluit amnis; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 


ArtuHoR §. HERBERT. 








THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 


DurinG the siege of Mafeking a boy came through rather a heavy 
fire with a letter. Colonel Baden-Powell said to him, ‘ You will 
get hit one of these days, riding round like that when the shells 
are flying.” The boy replied, ‘I pedal so rapidly, Sir, they 
would never catch me.’ He was the first of the Boy Scouts, and 
that boy’s spirit is the spirit which actuates hundreds of thousands 
of similar boys throughout the world to-day. Nothing in the 
long history of boyhood has established so rapid and powerful an 
influence as this new order of youthful chivalry. Every day the 
numbers of the boyish army obtain fresh reinforcements, and the 
measure of its value finds continual illustration in the contrast 
between the boys who are still outside and those who are within 
the movement. 

This contrast is too easily appreciable to need elaboration at 
this stage. A more vivid idea of how the leaven is actually 
working in our midst will be gathered from the episodes quoted 
later on, which illustrate in a remarkable degree the meaning of 
the movement for the community at large. It is erroneous to 
suppose, or even suggest, that its military aspect is the sole raison 
d’étre of the Boy Scout organisation, or that the mere fostering 
of the military spirit is the force which makes more appeal to the 
youthful mind than anything else. In reality all boys are 
naturally chivalrous and romanceful and imbued with a longing 
to do great and noble deeds, but it needed a soldier with a trick 
of playful genius to kindle this latent desire into a driving 
impulse. 

The movement really began three-and-a-half years ago when 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell gathered around him some twelve lads, 
transported them to Brownsea Island in Dorset, and there 
held his first Scouts’ camp. At that time no distinct uniform 
was worn, the only distinguishing mark being a scroll badge 
bearing the now famous motto : ‘ Be Prepared.’ These lads were 
taught the method of playing at Indians and Knights of King 
Arthur. They were instructed in woodcraft, told how birds may 
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be distinguished one from the other, and trained to fathom the 
great secrets which Nature reveals to those who study her, 
Shortly afterwards Sir Robert addressed meetings in the pro. 
vinces and gave forth to the world his scheme, the whole object 
of which is, to use the Chief Scout’s own words: ‘To seize the 
boy’s character in its red-hot stage of enthusiasm, and to weld it 
into the right shape, and to encourage and develop its indi- 
viduality, so that the boy may become a good man and a valuable 
citizen for our country.’ 

Once the lead was given, the boys did the rest. To Mr. 
Colbron Pearse belongs the honour of raising the first 
‘troop at Hampstead. A second troop was started in 
Putney ; and so rapidly did the movement commend itself 
to the rising generation all over the kingdom, that in 
April of that year the organisation found itself strong 
enough to start the publication of a journal of its own, The 
Scout. This weekly paper was not only to be the official organ 
of the movement, but it was hoped that its sale might yield a 
profit which would contribute towards the rent of the head 
quarters office. One thing the publication of The Scout certainly 
did: it gave an enormous stimulus to the movement. At the 
time the first number appeared there were probably some fifty 
‘troops’ in existence throughout the country ; before six months 
had elapsed the organisation rallied to its standard some 80,000 
boys. 

Perhaps it ought to be explained that the patrol is the unit of 
organisation in the Boy Scout scheme. It consists of some six 
or eight boys under a senior boy as patrol-leader. A troop com- 
prises not fewer than three patrols, and each patrol-leader is given 
full responsibility for the behaviour of his patrol at all times. 
The patrol is the unit for work or play, and in camp each patrol 
is camped in a separate spot. The boys are put ‘ on their honour’ 
to carry out orders. Responsibility and competitive rivalry are 
thus at once established, and a good standard of development is 
ensured throughout the troop. 

All over the country numerous isolated patrols leapt into 
being with a rapidity which showed plainly that the whole boy- 
hood of the country had been roused to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Before a year had passed a hundred thousand Boy Scouts had 
become students of ‘ manliness.’ The idea caught on. It grew 
and spread, and troops of Boy Scouts can now be found from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Cape to Cairo, Russia, Japan, 
Holland, Chile, Smyrna, Servia, China, Finland, Morocco—every- 
where. 

It is not difficult to find the reason of this success. In the 
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first place, boys recognise in scouting a game that is far more 
fascinating than football or cricket, a game which can be played 
at all seasons, in town as well as in the country, indoors and out- 
doors; a game that builds up the system, and, while providing 
an intelligent form of recreation, develops the character and 
brings out the good that is in him. The scheme is so attractive, 
so full of romance and fascination that a boy throws his whole 
heart into the business : and so, unconsciously perhaps, he shapes 
his destiny. 

It is through the Scouts that a boy is led on to the paths of 
success, and is enabled, instead of striving after the unattainable, 
to make the best use of the material at hand. Scoutcraft con- 
tains that element of romance, combined with a suggestion of 
possible danger, which boys love. It is ‘ helpful’ because it is 
no half-hearted scheme. It does not deal with a boy on a Sun- 
day only, as if he had a soul with a body of no importance, or with 
the blissful forgetfulness of the influence of the body on the soul. 

It may be interesting at the present stage to analyse the 
scheme in all its bearings, and to show its simplicity and its 
extraordinary practicability. Hitherto the village lad and the 
town-bred boy were allowed, when out of school, to drift, perhaps, 
into evil surroundings and associations, to become loafers or 
‘wasters ’—mostly unambitious and mostly useless to fight the 
world’s battle just for the natural term of their lives. Their school 
tuition had probably done its best in its own particular sphere, but 
it is the after-school-hour problem that is beset with so many 
difficulties. And this is where the scheme steps in. 

It helps boys on leaving school to escape the evils of * blind- 
alley ’ occupations, i.e. van and newspaper, caddie or messenger 
work, such as give the boy a wage for the moment, but which 
leave him stranded without any trade or handicraft to pursue when 
he is a man, and so send him as a recruit to the great army of 
unemployed, or unemployable. 

The loafing youngster presents himself at the, usually, 
unpretentious head quarters of a local troop of Scouts ; no matter 
who or what he is, he is welcome; the bigger the hooligan the 
more welcome he is, and straightway his initiation begins. He 
is immediately told that there are certain things he must learn 
before he is allowed even to call himself a ‘ Tenderfoot ’—the 
very first grade of a Scout. He must make the Scout’s promise, 
become familiar with the Scout Law, understand the composition 
of the Union Jack and the right way to fly it. He is soon taught 
to expect nothing for nothing, for he is required to purchase his 
uniform and provide himself with the whole of his outfit at his 
own expense. The uniform is smart and workman-like. His hat 
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is of the cowboy style. Coatless, he wears a khaki-coloured shirt 
of thin serge. Around his neck is a coloured handkerchief, g 
lanyard and a whistle. Trousers give place to ‘ shorts’ supported 
by a leather belt around the waist, on to which is hung a handy 
knife and pouch. His knees are bare. He wears stockings, 
turned down below the knees, held in place by garters of 
green braid. On his back is a haversack, and in his right hand 
he holds his Scout’s staff, marked in feet and inches to enable him 
to judge height and distances, and for feeling the way more quietly 
at night. 

The ceremony of enrolling a Scout is picturesque and interest- 
ing. At the meeting at which the lads are enrolled, each boy is 
called forward and makes promises ‘on his honour’ 

To be loyal to God and the King. 

To help others at all times. 

To obey the Scout Law. 

Saying these words he stands at the salute, with his raised hand 

to the forehead, palm to the front, thumb resting on the nail of 

the little finger—the three upraised fingers are to remind him 
of the three points of his promise. So he stands, proud and with 

a high heart beating beneath his shirt, wholesome, clean, typical 

of chivalry and knighthood. The secrets of the Scout Law are 

then unfolded to him. It is a creed of honour and chivalry, com- 
parable to the code of the Knights of the Romantic Ages. Here 
it is: 

1. ‘ A Scout’s honour is to be trusted.’ That is to say, if a Scout says, 
‘On my honour it is so, ’ it is so. 

2. ‘A Scout is loyal to the King, to his officers, his country and his 

. employers.’ This is the very essence of good citizenship. 

3. ‘A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help others.’ In other words, 
he must be prepared at any time to save life or to help injured 
persons, and to doa ‘ good turn’ to somebody every day. 

4. ‘A Scout is a friend to all, no matter to what social class he may 

belong.’ A Scout is never a snob; he.accepts the other man as he 

finds him, and makes the best of him. 

‘A Scout is courteous.’ 

‘A Scout is a friend to animals.’ 

‘ A Scout obeys orders.’ Whether these orders are from his parents, 
patrol leader, Scoutmaster, or anyone placed in authority over 
him, he must obey orders instantly, and without question. 

8. ‘ A Scout smiles and whistles under all circumstances.’ 

9. ‘A Scout is thrifty.’ 

10. ‘ A Scout is pure in thought, word and deed.’ 
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Above all he is impressed with the sacredness of his obliga- 
tion to help others; to lose himself in the general good with- 
out sacrificing himself or failing in his duties to those immediately 
related to him. Of the manner in which the Scouts carry out 
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their vows, the files of newspapers, both here and abroad, afford 
many instances. The recorded cases of life-saving total many 
figures, and already no fewer than five bronze Crosses (the highest 
award), 110 silver Crosses, and 110 Badges of Merit for Gallantry 
have been awarded by the Chief Scout. 

An incident that occurred recently is worth relating. A man 
—out of work—committed suicide in the River Nidd at Harro- 
gate. Two Scouts, seeing the body in the river, at once swam 
out to it, but were unable to bring it to shore. Assistance was, 
however, immediately forthcoming, and the body was taken to 
the mortuary. At the subsequent inquest the Coroner warmly 
commended the lads on their pluck, and handed them five 
shillings. ‘Please, sir, can the money be given to the widow?’ 
asked the Scouts. On the Coroner assenting, the amount was 
immediately handed over. It is practically certain that a year 
ago, when they were not Scouts, the thought would never have 
occurred to them. 

The movement seems to fill a gap in our educational system. 
It gives our lads an ideal to live for. It breeds in them an 
unselfish enthusiasm for courage, self-denial, self-control and all 
the manly virtues. They are free from what schoolboys call 
 pi-jaw.’ 

In short, the Boy Scout has a chance of getting into his mind 
and heart a morale like the morale of our big public schools. 

During his period of probation as a Tenderfoot he gets a 
thorough grounding in the elements of Scoutcraft. He is coached 
in elementary first-aid and bandaging, signalling by semaphore 
and the Morse code, map-reading, etc. Practically all the work 
is done out of doors, which is after the heart of every lad. He 
studies the art of tracking, and must be able to follow a track, 
not too obviously made, for half a mile in twenty-five minutes. 
The test is made by his officer, who clamps tracking irons to 
his shoes and lays a trail over grass, plough, stubble, or as ground 
allows. The town Tenderfoot is taken to where there are shops ; 
for one minute he looks into four shop windows in turn, and then 
from memory must describe satisfactorily the contents of one 
of the windows. He learns, too, how a Scout should lay and 
light a fire. He is shown that before lighting a fire in the open 
he must cut away or burn back all bracken, heather or dry grass 
round about the place, to prevent a bush-fire, and he learns how 
to make a fire for cooking, of red-hot wood ashes, which give little 
smoke, and may be kept going all night. Along with all this 
useful knowledge the Tenderfoot practises and masters many 
another fine bit of work or play. Thus, he learns how to dance 
the Scouts’ war dance, and to sing the Scouts’ war songs. It is 
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interesting to watch their war dance ; advancing, singing in time 
to the music, and stamping in unison, then retiring, then form. 
ing a wide circle, while one steps to the centre and dances solo— 
telling by action a story of tracking and killing a desperate foe, 
the others cheering him by dance and song. 

The games and competitions introduced all appeal to the boy’s 
natural love of sport. There is nothing dull or dry in Scoutcraft: 
indeed, it furnishes recreation of the best kind, for it exercises 
the mind as well as the body. 

Again, take the Scout signs. A Scout is taught the art of 
making signs which another Scout can understand and read, and 
when he has done so to obliterate all traces of such sign. An 
arrow means ‘ Road to be followed,’ a small square plus an arrow 
signifies ‘Letter hidden three paces from here in direction of 
arrow ;’ a cross indicates ‘This path not to be followed,’ and 
‘I have gone home’ is shown by a circle in the centre of which 
is placed a circular spot. At night, sticks with a wisp of grass 
round them, or stones, are laid on the road in similar form, s0 
that they can be felt with the hand. To the signs is added a 
sigdature. Every patrol of Scouts has its own name, and its 
appropriate cry. Those of the Panther patrol ‘ Keeook,’ the Bats 
‘ Pitz-Pitz,’ Ravens ‘ Kar-Kaw’ ; thus scouts of a patrol can com- 
municate with each other when in hiding. Each patrol leader, 
i.e. @ youth in charge of a party of some six or eight scouts, has 
a small white flag on the end of his familiar ‘ broom-handle,’ with 
the head of his patrol animal or bird shown in red colour. The 
Scout, making, say, a sign on a road for others to read, draws also 
the head of the patrol animal. 

And so the lad proceeds from Tenderfoot to Second Class 
Scout, always learning something new, mastering fresh details of 
his craft until he qualifies as a First Class Scout, which means 
that he can swim fifty yards, has at least one shilling in the bank, 
and is able to signal at the rate of sixteen letters per minute. As 
a test in self-reliance he is sent on a two-days’ journey alone or 
with another Scout. On his return he must write an intelligible 
report of what he has seen. Then he must know how to render 
first-aid in common accidents. He must understand how to stay 
@ runaway horse, and so on. He must prove that he can make 
a damper, cook a hunter’s stew, skin and cook a rabbit, or pluck 
and cook a bird. He must be able to read a map and draw sketch 
maps, use an axe for felling timber, judge distance, area, size, 
numbers, height and weight within twenty-five per cent. of the 
actual dimensions or proportions. 

He continues to qualify until he attains the proud distinction 
of King’s Scout. This means that he has won badges of merit 
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in such branches of Scoutcraft as seamanship, ambulance work 
and signalling, and has passed a stern test in the general craft 
of the guide. Another important part of a Scout’s curriculum is 
that he may qualify in almost any calling. Thus, a boy gains a 
badge because he has passed the test as a poultry-farmer, as an 
engineer, gardener, aviator, bee-farmer, blacksmith, dairyman, 
electrician, interpreter, photographer, plumber, fireman, wood- 
man, naturalist, coastguard, horseman, leatherworker, printer, 
ete. Other badges of merit are awarded for proficiency in other 
branches of work. Accordingly, employers of labour seeking 
trustworthy boy service will look first among Scouts, knowing that 
they will find boys broken to discipline and of manly spirit. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the head quarters of the 
organisation are contemplating the formation of an Employment 
Bureau in conjunction with the Labour Exchanges, where Scouts 
may be assisted in securing skilled occupations when in need. 

The training also includes, for those boys who live near the 
water, organised practice of seafaring. It is not intended neces- 
sarily to send them to sea as a profession, but to give them some- 
thing of the handiness and pluck of the seaman, again through a 
medium which thoroughly appeals to them. ‘Sea Scouts ’—of 
whom Lord Charles Beresford is the head—are divided into two 
branches—Coastguard Scouts and Seamen Scouts, and their train- 
ing follows on those lines. 

It was in the second year of the existence of the movement that 
the work of organisation was taken in hand; the wave of enthu- 
siasm was controlled, and at the time of the celebration of the 
second anniversary there were something like 130,000 Boy Scouts, 
and there is no reason why they should not reach two, or even 
three, millions within the next few years. 

One of the great secrets of the success of the movement is 
that it indulges in the barest minimum of interference with out- 
lying centres and groups. The watchword of headquarters is 
guidance rather than control. Beyond insisting that the local 
associations of this great peace army shall be self-supporting, it 
allows them to manage their business in their own fashion and by 
their own methods, so long, of course, as they carry out the 
general principles of Scoutcraft. It is obvious, however, that if 
patrols and troops were to spring up on every side, without some 
central guiding influence, the movement must speedily lose all 
sort of corporate entity and get out of hand. 

In September 1909 the first big rally of the Scouts was held. 
Thirteen thousand youngsters from all parts of the kingdom 
assembled at the Crystal Palace to give a display of Scout prac- 
tices, and to be inspected by their Chief. Perhaps the most © 
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stirring scene was when King Edward’s appreciative message was 
read as follows : 


‘The King is glad to know that the Boy Scouts are holding their first 
annual parade. 

‘ Please assure the boys that the King takes a great interest in them, 
and that if he should call upon them later in life, the sense of 
patriotic responsibility and happy discipline which they are now 
acquiring as boys will enable them to do their duty as men, should 
any danger threaten the Empire.’ 


After this had been read thirteen thousand Scouts showed how 
they could cheer ! 

King Edward, alas! is dead. But King George has signified 
his approval of the scheme by becoming its Patron, and on the 
4th of July His Majesty will inspect some 40,000 of them at 
Windsor, perhaps the red-letter day in the history of the 
movement. 

And so on, from the highest in the land, all have shown a keen 
desire to become in some way attached to the movement. Lords- 
Lieutenant serve as Presidents of County Associations, retired and 
serving officers take up the local commissionerships, Lords and 
Commoners alike all evince a great desire to assist in the ameliora- 
tion of the cigarette-sucking boy. In Germany autocratic noble- 
men delight in raising their own special troops, made up usually 
of the poorest lads they can discover, in Russia the Czar has 
approved of the idea, and has inspected the first troops, whilst 
the movement is hailed with enthusiasm in every quarter of the 
civilised world. With the raising of these foreign troops inter- 
national courtesies have been exchanged. 

A party of eight boys from this country enjoyed an extremely 
pleasant eighteen days’ tour in Germany some short while 
ago. One idea underlying the tour was that on seeing the 
practical working of the organisation the Germans themselves 
might adopt it. This they have since done. Similarly, parties 
of German boys have visited this country as Scouts. Some British 
lads made a tour on their own account in France, and last year 
a party of Scouts from our side of the North Sea paid a visit to 
Denmark. Coincident with these pleasant international visits, 
the Scouts’ Handbook has been translated into most European 
languages—into Italian, German, Russian, Swedish, and Danish. 
Its translation into French and Dutch is now in progress. In the 
light of exchanges of international courtesies of this sort, it might 
seem that the establishment of the Boy Scouts on an international 
basis was not beyond the reach of the movement which has already 
accomplished so much. Yet it would appear that there are 
technical difficulties in the way, one of which is that every scout 
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promises ‘to be loyal to God andthe King.’ Foreign boys 
naturally could not be expected to subscribe to such a promise, 
and accordingly the Boy Scouts confine their official organisation 
to the United Kingdom and to the Oversea Dominions of the 
Empire—to those lands, in fact, which owe allegiance to King 
George. 

The general public have been quick to recognise the advantages 
of the Boy Scouts’ training. There is room, however, for public 
aid in committee work, and in providing men who have the time 
and the ability to acquire and impart the varied knowledge com- 
prised in a Scout’s studies. A medidal man will find a sphere 
of usefulness in relieving the Scoutmaster of the work of giving 
instruction in first aid ; a member of a swimming club may super- 
intend the acquisition of an accomplishment which is obligatory 
on all Scouts, and which should be followed up by tuition in the 
methods of the Life Saving Society for rescue and resuscitation. 
Without that knowledge the would-be rescuer’s life is in peril, and 
his gallantry is in vain if he knows not how to fan the spark of 
vitality. 

The General’s idea originally was that the scheme should be 
worked by the Church Lads’ and Boys’ Brigades, the Y.M.C.A., 
and any person having the interests of lads at heart. 

It was owing to the spread of the latter units that the General 
was impelled to form a central controlling body, in order to ensure 
uniformity while not hampering local growth and freedom. An 
excellent plan of promoting local control is the appointment of 
a@ commissioner for each County, with district commissioners 
serving under him for different areas and with Local Associations 
in each town and large village. By a recent development in the 
formation of Scoutmasters’ training corps it is hoped that the 
problem of how to obtain good Scoutmasters is in a fair way to- 
wards solution. Scoutmasters, many of them workers in con- 
nexion with lads’ institutes, find the scouting work of unique 
interest. They have more than their reward as they watch the 
developing intelligence of their charges, see evidence of the 
growth of chivalry in their hearts, and know that they have 
changed boys who were good for nothing into Scouts who are 
willing and ready to undertake anything. 

Too much stress can scarcely be laid on the fact that the Scout 
movement is non-military, non-political, and interdenominational 
in character. Some individual troops are no doubt organised on 
military lines, and in virtue of the general policy of non-interfer- 
ence which the central office studiously cultivates towards local 
centres, so long as the ideals of the movement are observed, these 
troops are allowed to go theirown way. But the movement in its 
essence is strictly non-military. 
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All its ideals are peace ideals, so much so that there are people 
who regard the growth of the movement in many lands as ap 
influence tending towards international peace. That the move. 
ment is non-political scarcely requires to be explained. The very 
fact that men of all creeds have actively interested themselves in 
the movement proves beyond cavil that it is absolutely non. 
sectarian in its character. Theoretically, no doubt, the authorities 
at the head of the movement are all the better pleased with a 
Scout if he regularly attends the church in which he has been 
brought up; but it does not interfere in the least with a boy’s 
religious upbringing. . 

The movement is not yet four years old. Already its effect 
is seen throughout English national life. Many have said, ‘ This 
movement is the greatest achievement of our age.’ Indeed, it 
has wrought a revolution in British manners and ways of thought. 
No one who lives in a place where the Boy Scout has successfully 
come to stay can fail to be struck by one great improvement. 
General Baden-Powell clearly felt the force of the fine old Win- 
chester motto when he drew up the excellent code of rules for the 
boys. Theirs is the modern English version of ‘ Manners makyth 
man,’ and upon a disciplined courtesy great stress is laid. Many 
years ago Matthew Arnold deplored ‘ Want of reverence ’ as the 
worst sign of times he thought very decadent. But the optimist 
confronted with a trim and civil detachment of Boy Scouts may 
well incline to believe we are entering upon a new and more charm- 
ing era, when politeness will be thought to be—as it is—an 
essential part of the equipment of a manly boy. The discovery 
of the boy has not only changed the nature of the boy for the 
better, but has so improved him that he now sets a national 
standard. So it is no wonder that Scouting is popular and has 
come to stay, and if ‘ nothing succeeds like success,’ then Scout- 
ing has a great future, and will play a prominent part in fashion- 
ing the citizens of the days that are to come. 

W. Cecit PRIcE. 
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Ir it be true that every people enjoys, or suffers, the Government 
it deserves, it is equally true that from the words and works of a 
people’s leaders one may draw certain general conclusions as to 
the condition and current tendencies of public opinion and morals 
in the State. The actual condition of affairs in Portugal presents 
object lessons and a wide field for speculation to students of 
history and political economics. In this furthest corner of western 
Europe are now being worked out to new conclusions many of 
the social problems which, in different forms, disturb the equili- 
brium or peace of lands more orderly and quietly governed : 
problems of capital and labour; of the rights of property and 
the rights of man; of economic pressure and economic sins; of 
Church and State; of Monarchists and sans-culottes; of party 
government and party strife. These and many other phases of 
the eternal struggle between the ‘ haves’ and the ‘ have-nots’ 
are aggravated in Portugal by peculiar conditions and traditions 
of misrule on the one hand, and national indiscipline on the other, 
and relieved only by the innate patience, industry and common 
sense of the peasantry, which is the backbone of the country. 

Looked at in the light of all applicable experience, and par- 
ticularly that of the French Revolution, it is difficult to believe 
that by paths of permanent peace the present rulers of this new 
Republic can find a happy issue out of all its economic and social 
afflictions. In so far as one may judge by the utterances of a 
shackled Press, the elections now proceeding are likely to result in 
a reaction against the violent socialism and irreligious tendencies 
of the party led by Senhor Affonso Costa, and to establish a policy 
of Constitutional Republicanism under the guidance of Senhor 
D’ Almeida and the Moderates. But whatever the issue, the indis- 
cipline which characterises the proletariat of Lisbon and Oporto 
will continue to be a source of party strife and social unrest until 
eradicated, either by some national disaster or by the slower 
processes of education and experience. 

Thinking over these things, I walked at midnight along the 
Rua Aurea, making my way towards the office of His Excellency 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senhor Bernadino Machado, 
who, in response to my request for an interview, had suggested 
this as a convenient hour. The Praca do Commercio was 
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deserted, save for a couple of somnambulistic policemen, and the 
shadow of King Joseph’s Black Horse responded darkly to the 
glimpses of the moon. The midnight life of the city was 
gathered, deep in politics and potins, about the cafés of the 
Rocio; the crowd of lobbyists and loafers that, all day long, 
throng the approaches to the seats of Government, had gone their 
ways; in restful silence and silvery light lay the historic spot 
whence, in the olden golden days, da Gama, Albuquerque, and 
many another gallant man, set forth to win new worlds, the spot 
now consecrated to the memory of regicides and to the strenuous 
activities of the Republic’s chosen leaders. Even now, at mid- 
night, there was much business doing at the centre of Goverm- 
ment ; lights were shining in the windows of the Ministries of the 
Interior, of Justice and of Public Works, and carriages, with 
Jehus all asleep, waited patiently before their doors. Outside 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs stood a motor-car, its lights 
thriftily extinguished and its chauffeur democratically curled 
up within. The great door was shut, but at my third knock- 
ing, Cerberus, rubbing sleepy eyes, emerged from his lair, and 
informed me that His Excellency was in, it was true, but would 
certainly not receive me. Cerberus, being human and tired, could 
hardly be expected to encourage the beginnings of an interview at 
this hour; it required some little persistence and argument to 
convince him that the Minister was expecting me. He went at 
last, however, leaving me to cool my heels on the pavement ; but 
in ten minutes he returned, and with the best grace possible 
under circumstances so distressing, led me upstairs, to an apart- 
ment splendidly suggestive of the regal past. Here four or five 
secretaries were waiting for something to happen, with that air of 
languid detachment which marks the upper ranks of all bureau- 
cracies. One, who also served, was peacefully sleeping in a 
corner ; another was discussing with a local journalist a question 
of tickets for a patriotic banquet in the provinces ; two more were 
wearily writing, of matters that evidently left them cold. A 
Private Secretary, politely devoting himself to my entertainment, 
proceeded to discuss, without enthusiasm, the most harmless 
topics of the day ; amongst them, the unfortunate lot of the public 
servant. This life was killing him, he observed; never to bed 
before four A.M., and up again at eight. These Spartan habits 
of the Republic’s leaders were all very well, no doubt, but a man 
with a family to support must think also of his health. Slowly 
we smoked innumerable cigarettes and watched the hands of the 
clock moving on to the hour of one; but no sign or sound of life 
came from behind the closed doors of the Ministerial sanctum. 
Leisurely men with papers came and went; the sleeping man in 
the corner awoke, buttoned his coat and departed; but still no 
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sign. Remembering the multitude of cares that may choke a 
statesman’s memory, I finally suggested to the Private Secretary 
that perhaps His Excellency had forgotten my appointment, and 
that I also had kindly thoughts of bed. Would he be so good as to 
convey my compliments and regrets? My friend promptly made 
his way, unannounced, into the presence ; two more secretaries, 
heavy laden with papers, emerged; and I was bidden enter. As 
I passed in, a unanimous and despairing yawn went up from that 
long-suffering waiting-room. 

Senhor Bernadino Machado sat at a desk, suggestive, in its 
heaped disorder, of the furious activities of the Provisional 
Government, a figure entirely unlike one’s idea of what a red 
revolutionary should be. His face suggests rather the enthusiastic 
idealist, a man of peaceful and benevolent instincts, a library 
politician, quite impossible to imagine on those barricades which 
are, nevertheless, the logical conclusion of his expressed beliefs. 
Looking at this mild little man, I remembered that, a few days 
before, the President of the Republic had described him to me as 
‘un brave homme, d’une paternité universelle,’ a description 
which seemed completely appropriate. I remembered his simple 
bourgeois home, overflowing with an astonishing number of chil- 
dren, and it was in my mind to wonder by what fantastic trick of 
destiny this ‘ Papa Machado’ (as ‘they call him in Lisbon) had 
come to be an overthrower of Thrones and political bedfellow of 
that fiery iconoclast, Senhor Affonso Costa. A case of Jekyll and 
Hyde, no doubt; just as, in the days of the French Revolution, 
many a good decent citizen was led, by excess of idle dreams and 
futile theories, to the bloodguiltiness of the Terror—becoming 
almost involuntary apostles of that political wisdom which was to 
bring about the democratic millennium. 

I have no scruple, and violate no confidence, in giving the 
following account of my interview with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, for he spoke unreservedly and with definite purposes of 
publicity. I give the gist of our conversation just as it was set 
down in my notes at the time, because it seems to me, of itself, 
to convey a very fair impression of the men and ideas that at 
present direct the destinies of Portugal. But the worthy man’s 
torrential verbosity, his fierce impatience of argument or ques- 
ticning, his unconscious vanity and naive inconsequence, can only 
be dimly suggested by the written word. 

‘So you have just been in the North’ [he began]. ‘I have noticed 
(he touched the pile of newspapers on his desk) that you believe the people of 
these parts are still actuated by deep religious feelings. Now, mon cher Mon- 
sieur, listen to me. You foreigners see only the thin surface of things. Moi 
qui vous parle, I happen to own several little bits of property up there in the 
Douro e Minho, one of them quite close to Braga itself. I know these people 


au fond ; believe me, they have no sincere religious convictions. They are a 
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noble people, honest, patient, industrious, brave—a splendid race. Every 
one of them would willingly die, to-day, as in the glorious past, for th 
honour of their country or the safety of their homes—but for religion, never!’ 


‘In these days, Your Excellency, martyrdom is perhaps too severe a tes} 
of religious belief?’ 


‘ They do not care at all. Believe me, no foreigner can possibly form , 
just opinion of the real sentiments of the Portuguese people. We, theit 
elected leaders, know the truth. I have often been astonished and pained 
at the extraordinary ignorance and reckless assurance of your journalists, 
Of course, we know that the European Press is venal, and the Monarchists 
are wealthy, but——’ 


At this interesting moment a secretary quietly entered 
without knocking, made his way to the Minister’s desk, opened 
a drawer, sans cérémonie, took out some papers and made his 
way out again—an instructive exhibition of democratic manners 
in high places. I seized the chance to get in a word. 











‘Nevertheless, Your Excellency, I have spoken with many peasants of 
the Douro e Minho, and although I confess that I saw no signs of any 
possible popular movement in defence of either Crown or Church, I found 
an unmistakably sincere feeling of regret, not to say resentment, directed 
against the Government because of its policy on religious questions. Among 
those hardworking, intelligent peasants of the Douro, in particular, there 
were three subjects of general discussion and criticism: namely, the harsh 
treatment of the Little Sisters of the Poor, the punishment of Senhor 
Franco’s judges, and the suppression of Monarchist newspapers. The 
punishment of the judges was universally denounced.’ 


His Excellency jumped from his chair. 


‘The Little Sisters of the Poor’ [he cried]. ‘ Good women, no doubt, but 
you must know that the Republic has an unconquerable aversion to religious 
orders of every kind. And the good people of the North, who, above all, 
cherish the love of hearth and home, I assure you that whenever they see a 
Little Sister, they say to themselves instinctively, ‘‘ she will entice away our 
daughters, she will break up the family.’’ If these poor deluded religieuses 
leave their families and abandon their domestic duties, it is simply a result 
of feminine weakness and impulsiveness, a longing for spiritual emotion, 
un désir de s’épandre ; but their proper place is at home.’ 


Then, with charactefistic inconsequence, he drew a pathetic 
picture of his own sad case, compelled to forsake the delights and 
duties of peaceful domesticity because of his devotion to the 
Republic. It was obviously pertinent to suggest that the ‘ Little 
Sisters’ might be equally justified in devotion to the cause of 
humanity, but His Excellency was not to be thus cornered. ‘In 
working for the State and for its needs,’ he exclaimed, ‘I always 
remember that the greater includes the less. [If all is well with 
the Republic, it is well with my family! ’ 

I ventured an allusion to the teachings of Christianity on this 
point. It was as a spark to gunpowder. 
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‘Christianity’ [he declared] ‘ is like our peasants’ proverbs. You can 
lways find in it a text for every argument, But for us of the Republic, we 
have left all those superstitions far behind. We know of no religion except 
that of the conscience morale and of man’s unrewarded duty to his fellow 

, 


man. 


And then, while the shades of Rousseau and Voltaire hovered 
near us in space, he declaimed volubly of pure Reason, of the 
rights of man and the march of science. He seemed thoroughly 
sincere in his conviction that, by expelling the Little Sisters and 
by making religion a crime, the Republic would strengthen the 
instinct and love of family. 

Then as to the punishment of the Judges. What did the 
peasantry understand of such a question? For that matter, what 
does any foreigner know about it? It was all very well for the 
Powers to stand around, mouthing and gaping at the unfortunate 
Republic, but did they really expect the Government to tolerate 
‘acts of rebellion’? If the Ministers had done their strict duty, 
they would have sent these Judges to prison, but they had pushed 
leniency to the verge of foolishness. He had heard criticism 
enough and to spare on this subject, but how many critics had 
ever realised that the Judges had dared to defy the Republic, 
actually suggesting a reference of the Franco case to the House 
of Peers, for all the world as if they were still under the Monarchy? 
They had professed their inability to convict the accused; let 
them now bear the penalty of their incompetence. 

I breathed the word ‘ amnesty.’ 

‘No!’ he shouted, ‘ never! There can be no possible amnesty 
for acts of rebellion!’ Chose jugée! 

There came a@ tremulous fluttering of the door-handle. The 
clock marked 1.30 a.m. Remembering the weary victims of our 
loquacity, I was for taking leave. But His Excellency paid no 
heed either to the door-handle or to me; he was now in the full 
tide of wrathful eloquence. 


‘Legality, justice! The Powers seem to think that they alone have a 
monopoly of these virtues, they who still lie wallowing in the superstition 
of Monarchism.’ 


I observed that the virtues of a Government might depend 
less on names and forms than on the moral of the men who direct 
its affairs, a remark which called forth a long dissertation on the 
art and business of government, with quotations, more or less 
exact, from Hegel and Comte. ‘ For us Portuguese,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘the Republic had become une nécessité morale.’ 

I asked the meaning, then, of the enthusiastic popular ovation 
spontaneously accorded to King Manoel during his tour through 
the north two years before. 
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The question was calmly ignored. Had I read that prophetig, 
that inspired work, From Monarchy to Republic? He himself 
loved to read it, in moments of leisure, and to remember from what 
beginnings and with what infinite labour he had evolved himself 
—and the Republic. Then, as to the Press. It was quite untrue, 
and most unfair, to say that the Press was not absolutely free, 
On the contrary, every one could say and write exactly what he 
liked in Portugal. 

Hurriedly I interjected the name of Manoel Homem Christo, 
The Minister pushed back his chair and commenced pacing the 
room, emphasising every sentence with swift gestures. 

‘Ah, yes, the Povo d’Aveiro, always that Povo d’Aveiro,’ 
Then, coming up quite close to me and shaking a minatory finger: 


‘ But what do you know of Senhor Christo? Are you aware that he was 
a Republican and is now a renegade? That he is a notorious evil-liver and 
his paper simply infamous? The real trouble about this apostate is that 
we have been far too lenient with him, far too gentle. But rest assured that 
we shall never permit insults (Nous ne permettrons jamais les injures).’ 

‘I am aware, Your Excellency, that Senhor Christo had the misfortune 
to differ seriously with the present Minister of Justice at a critical moment, 
and that he has recently criticised what he regards as the errors of the 
Provisional Government as fearlessly as he denounced the sins of the 
Monarchy ; nevertheless——’ 

‘ C’est un infame!’ he cried. 

Then, striding across the room, he took from his desk a copy 
of the National Review for December, and drew my attention to 
a heavily scored article entitled ‘ Lloyd Georgism in Practice.’ 

‘ Your English papers are just as bad [he complained]. ‘ Have you read 
this article? Such things should not be permitted. It professes to be the 
work of an Englishman in Portugal—who is he? Your Government, which 


proclaims its friendship and sympathy for Portugal, should not allow such 
pernicious falsehoods to be published.’ 


He was righteously indignant, nor could I mollify him by a 
reminder that effete monarchies do not enjoy the same powers of 
summary jurisdiction over the Press as those exercised by a new 
Republic. As a philosopher and a savant, however, he could surely 
afford to ignore captious criticism of this kind, criticism to which 
all public men are necessarily exposed. 

‘Yes’ [he admitted]. ‘That is true. But if you throw enough mud, some 
of it is likely to stick, And your Great Powers, sunk in their monarchical 
superstitions and their traditions of racial superiority, seem to me quite 
incapable of doing justice to the Portuguese Republic. They watch us ever 
with hostile eyes, greedy for the reversion of our vast colonial possessions ; 
they pounce on all our little mistakes, and prate loudly of justice, liberty 
and legality as if we knew nothing of such things. Take, for instance, that 
miserable business of the Museum of the Revolution.‘ What an uproar! 


1 An exhibition of the Regicides’ arms and of explosive bombs, etc., used by 
the Revolutionaries. 
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And what was it all about? A purely private exhibition, organised for a 
worthy charity, in no manner connected with the Government——’ 

‘But surely, Your Excellency, if the Minister of Foreign Affairs assists 
at the opening ceremony in his official capacity and makes a speech in 
which——’ 

He stopped me with a N naaioopie gesture and spoke with 
quivering emotion. 

‘Yes, I went. And why? Is there a man in Portugal who does not know 
that Bernadino Machado is devoted to children? And this was a charity 
in aid of the children, two hundred of the poor little things. And I, Papa 
Machado, as they call me, was I to keep silent on such an occasion? Besides, 
have we not removed from the Museum everything that was Government 
property ——?’ 

The door opened softly and a weary face peeped in. It was 
now two o’clock. 

‘Your Excellency’ [said I], ‘ good-night and good luck to the Republic! 
Every people gets the Government it deserves. Portugal has good material 
and good intentions—may Fortune send her good issue.’ 

‘Come back in ten years’ [he replied], ‘and you shall see the glorious 
edifice of our Republic completed. And meanwhile, de la patience, cher 
Monsieur, et surtout de la sympathie!’ 


Walking homewards through the silent streets, I reflected that 
Robespierre was in his private life a cultured, honest and charitable 
man, and that if, at the end, he acquiesced in the bloodthirsty 
crimes of the Terror, it was because, with him also, nothing 
mattered in comparison with the vindication of his cherished 
theories of the art of government. I thought of the cheerful 
bourgeois domesticity of Danton, and of the many good simple 
souls that were lost in those days because of the Worship of 
Reason and the mouth-filling words of the Jacobins; and I was 
glad to remember that the Portuguese race are, au fond, a long- 
suffering and a peaceable people. 

J. O. P. Bun. 
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THE INSURANCE BILL, THE _ DOCTORS, 
AND NATIONAL POLICY 


TE chorus of enthusiasm and eulogy with which the introduction 
of the State Insurance Bill was greeted in the House of Commons, 
and in newspapers of every colour, is gratifying enough as showing 
the amount of goodwill which is abroad. As a sign of the sort 
of political thinking which is current; however, the uncritical 
reception of the proposal may well alarm us. The absurd over- 
statement of the effects of such a measure, the hopeless mental 
confusion as to the problem which it is supposed to attack, the 
general inability to distinguish between constructive or preventive 
legislation and palliative measures, such as this glorified system 
of out-relief, is very disturbing to those of us who are concerned 
with the welfare of England and of her people. 

Nobody who is familiar with what sickness means in thousands 
of working-class homes but must desire the provision of some 
means to minimise the suffering and distress entailed. In so far 
as it does this, the State Insurance Bill is good and desirable. If 
no better scheme for reducing the evils of sickness can be dis- 
covered, then we should be thankful for the Government scheme 
in spite of its many drawbacks. As a@ great piece of State- 
organised ‘ charity’ (for compulsory contributions are not thrift) 
corresponding in every way with the relief given to the destitute 
under the Poor Law, a strong case can undoubtedly be made out 
for it. But is it true that, at the cost of what the nation is going 
to spend on this project, no better scheme could be devised for 
attaining this end? We now know that fully three-fourths of all 
illness is preventable, and probably upwards of a half is prevent- 
able by purely legislative and administrative means. Surely it 
were far better to prevent disease than to give people ten shillings 
a week and unlimited bottles of medicine when they become ill. 
This Bill proposes to stereotype and give official recognition to 
the ancient collection of superstitions bound up with private 
medical practice. Measures which prevent sickness and disease 
not only reduce individual suffering and distress, but very materi- 
ally add to the wealth of the nation. It is estimated that this 
country loses over sixteen million pounds a year through the 
scourge of tuberculosis alone, and yet tuberculosis could practically 
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be stamped out in less than twenty years. Again, every year 
over @ hundred thousand children die from preventable causes. 
A sensible national health policy would save these lives. We know 
the way to save them, just as we know the way to stamp out 
consumption ; but apparently no immediate popularity is to be 
gained, and no votes are to be obtained, by the statesman or party 
that tackles the problem. The bulk of the electorate is ignorant, 
and it is to this ignorance that politicians pander. But even as 
a palliative the present measure fails where it is most needed. 
Women happen to have no votes, so the present Bill is strikingly 
unfair to women. Children have no votes, therefore they are 
not considered at all. Those who are likely to benefit most by 
the Insurance Bill are the organised workers who least need State 
assistance, who can however make themselves felt at election 
times. The Bill offers a subsidy ; it does little more. So far from 
adding to the national wealth, it will certainly lead to the creation 
of an enormous number of unproductive officials. That, indeed, is 
the one common result yielded by almost all modern legislation. 
It is not a question of socialism or of antisocialism, it is a question 
of constructive statesmanship versus palliative meddlesomeness. 
The spirit of the district visitor and the church worker permeates 
all our recent social legislation. Real constructive policy which 
would have for its object increased national efficiency, increased 
individual opportunity, and greater national wealth production, 
has no advocate among Cabinet Ministers of either party. 

The State Insurance Bill is a typical product of the mind that 
sees in the rich and the poor two different species of human beings, 
the former divinely elected to keep a kindly eye on the latter. 
Doctors divide the world somewhat differently. But essentially 
the same spirit of patronage and property is involved. The race, 
according to them, is divided into doctors and patients. Everyone 
who is not a doctor is some doctor’s patient and must not be taken 
away. 

No more severe criticism of our system of private medical 
practice could be afforded than by the fact that no responsible 
medical body in its criticism of the Bill has made any attempt 
to offer suggestions from the point of view of the national welfare. 
The medical profession has been roused by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposals as it has never been roused before, and has been united 
as it has never been united before. What has roused it? What 
has united it? Not the fear that the Bill will lead to a lessening 
of the efficiency of medical practice ; not the possibility that by 
careful modification the Bill can be made a great instrument for 
removing the practice of medicine from its sordid commercial 
associations, placing the doctor in a position in which he can 
devote himself entirely to the practice of his art, and to the 
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real work of doctoring—that is, teaching—so far as he knows them, 
the true laws of healthy living ; not that at last there seems some 
possibility that the doctor may be able to forget bad debts and 
devote to his patient not merely one half of his attention, but 
also that other half which hitherto he has been wont to concentrate 
on his patient’s pocket. It is none of these things which has 
served to rally the doctors, but that which seems always to unite 
the representatives of vested interests—namely, the fear that their 
incomes are in danger. Doctors are, of course, but human, and 
it is only natural and right that they should insist on their just 
claims to reasonable material rewards being recognised. But 
their claim to just reward would be no less effective if they made 
it a little more obvious that they had not only their own interests, 
but also the interests of their country, at heart ; if they made it a 
little more clear that they realised that a doctor’s work is to 
promote health and to stamp out disease, and only incidentally 
to fill his pockets. After all, the professed objects of the Bill 
at any rate are such as should make a strong appeal to every 
doctor in the country, if the profession is to merit the character 
for exceptional philanthropy and nobility which it, a little smugly, 
assumes. For while it is quite true that on the commercial side 
the Bill, as originally propounded by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, threatened to bear hardly on many hard-working 
doctors, it is no less true that, with modifications—such modifi- 
cations as a public-spirited medical profession could effect—the 
Bill could not only be made to inflict little or no financial hardship 
on individual medical men, but could be made a powerful instru- 
ment for placing the medical profession on a more dignified basis, 
and, what is even more important, for enormously improving the 
national health. But to read the letters which doctors have sent 
to the newspapers, to read the articles and reports in the medical 
press, and to have attended the recent meetings of the British 
Medical Association, one would never guess that the medical 
profession cared two pins for the dignity of its craft or for the 
national health. To such a pitch has it been brought by the con- 
ditions of private practice. It is no answer to say that members 
of other professions show no more public spirit. Even if that 
were true, the work of the doctor, like that of the teacher, is far 
too intimately bound up with the general well-being for a state 
of affairs to be tolerated in which his interests and those of the 
community are, to any considerable extent, opposed. 

The work of the thirty thousand private practitioners—who 
constitute the overwhelming majority of doctors in this country— 
is being almost wasted so far as the health of the nation is con- 
cerned. The work of doctoring, as conducted at present, where 
it is not pure quackery, consists almost entirely in ‘ curing’ or 
relieving the symptoms of disease, rather than in preventing 
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disease or in improving the health and vigour of the race. The 
position is most unsatisfactory. The more unhealthy the nation, 
the better we pay our doctors. It is as though we paid our generals 
in proportion to the number of battles they lost. In a properly 
organised nation it would clearly be the work of the doctors to 
organise the national campaign against disease ; and their interests 
would certainly be made to lie in the same direction as the success 
of their efforts in this direction. 

Every self-respecting doctor must bé in revolt against the 
petty humbug and charlatanry which constitute so large a part 
of ordinary private practice, and must sigh for the chance to 
apply his skill and knowledge so that they may be of real use to 
the community. Unfortunately, private practice seems altogether 
destructive of self-respect. The result is that doctors play a very 
small part in the education of the public in matters of health. 
Unless they happen to be public-spirited altruists, there is no 
particular reason why they should wish disease to disappear. 
After all, the medical profession, sugar over the truth as we may, 
is at present parasitic upon diseased persons; and, so long as 
the system of fees which obtains at present is continued, to stamp 
out disease means for doctors the destruction of their host. Pro- 
bably few men are cynical or cold-blooded enough consciously to 
assist in the continuance of disease, but no great enthusiasm for 
the public health (as apart from the ‘cure’ of his own patients 
by the doctor himself) can be expected so long as we arrange that 
the material interests of those most powerful to promote it lie in 
a diametrically opposite direction. 

An example of the results of this opposition of interests is 
afforded by the deception practised by the profession in the matter 
of drugs. Doctors make a terrible to-do over the purveying of pro- 
prietary mixtures to all and sundry, and they assume an attitude 
of superior, not to say unctuous, rectitude which is scarcely 
justified. Every intelligent doctor knows that in the case of quite 
50 per cent. of all the patients who consult him, no drugs are 
of the slightest value, and are merely given in order to please the 
patient. Now while, so far as the individual practitioner is con- 
cerned, the prescribing of the usual bottle of medicine may be 
excusable enough, in order to retain the confidence of his patient, 
and so induce him to follow the doctor’s advice, the same excuse 
does not apply either to the responsible heads of the profession 
or to the great professional organised bodies. While everyone 
in the know is aware that, with a few exceptions, drugs have no 
useful influence on disease at all, and the majority of ‘ bottles 
of medicine’ are mere placebos or ‘A.D.T.s’ (any d—— thing), 
yet there is an organised silence upon this subject when the public 
is within earshot. Mr. Lloyd George, in the speech with which 
he introduced the Insurance Bill into the House of Commons, laid 
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great stress on the terrible injustice under which the poor at 
present groan, in that they are inadequately supplied with those 
“expensive drugs ’ which he seemed to consider the key to health; 
and it is an interesting illustration of the extent of this super. 
stition that this sentiment was received by all sections of the House 
with sympathetic applause. Yet practically every doctor who has 
ever thought about anything for himself agrees with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, that, so far as nearly all drugs are concerned, 
‘if they were cast into the sea it would be so much the better for 
man, and so much the worse for the fishes.’ 

It is interesting to inquire what are the changes likely to be 
brought about in the conditions of medical practice if the State 
Insurance Bill becomes law. The-British Medical Association has 
laid down certain conditions under which alone it recommends its 
members to take part in the working of the Bill; and the over- 
whelming majority of members of the Association have signified 
their determination to adhere to these conditions. The principal 
demands are these: that the doctors shall be adequately paid; 
that they shall be free from the rule of the friendly societies; 
that every patient shall be free to choose his own doctor ; and that 
men with incomes of over two pounds a week shall not be entitled 
to medical benefits under the Act. Mr. Lloyd George has signified 
his personal sympathy with the first three of these demands, and 
there probably will be little difficulty so far as they are concerned 
in meeting the doctors’ requirements. The fourth demand, how- 
ever, is likely to be much more difficult to meet. Considered first 
of all from thé point of view of political expediency, a modifica- 
tion of the Bill which would exclude from medical benefits a very 
large proportion of the miners and engineers, who constitute a 
powerful political section of the community, who, moreover, are 
for the most part already organised in voluntary sick clubs and 
friendly societies, would have little chance of passing the House 
of Commons. It seems, therefore, that, if the doctors insist on 
this condition, they are virtually insisting upon the killing of the 
Bill. No doubt an attempt will be made to meet the demand 
so far as the voluntary insurers are concerned, but whether the 
doctors will be tempted by a higher capitation grant to waive this 
demand so far as the compulsorily insured are concerned remains 
to be seen. 

Considered from the point of view of national policy, all income 
limits entitling to, or excluding from, the benefits of legislation 
are, in a democratic community, indefensible. They tend to 
subsidise failure and poverty on the one hand, and to stereotype 
status on the other. In the present case, the fixing of a wage limit 
implies a poor man’s doctor for poor people, and a rich man’s 


doctor for rich people. 
Not only politicians but well-meaning people of all kinds have 
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lately been devoting an increasing amount of thought to the 
problems involved in rendering more tolerable the lives of the 
least successful members of the community—the very poor, the 
sick, and the incompetent. All in turn receive the consideration 
of the philanthropic. Any proposal or any legislative measure 
which partakes of the character of charity is always sure of a 
very wide welcome. Constructive measures calculated to increase 
the efficiency and independence of the poor are much more coldly 
received by the charitable rich. One can scarcely wonder that the 
Socialists have come to the conclusion that ‘ the rich will do any- 
thing for the poor, except get off their backs.’ One cannot help 
feeling suspicious that some of the applause with which the 
National Insurance Bill has been greeted is due to the fact that 
the Bill is calculated to make the poor a little more comfortable, 
and to remove a few of their more obvious distresses without in 
any way increasing their independence. A cynic might suggest 
that the richer classes welcomed the Bill as a means of easing their 
consciences at comparatively little cost to themselves. Anyway, 
the fact remains that most recent social legislation and most con- 
templated social legislation is of this palliative charitable kind 
rather than of a preventive nature. We keep on devising schemes 
for baling out water from the swamp of destitution, but no 
responsible statesman seems seriously concerned about dealing 
with the streams which feed the swamp. 

There will probably always be a certain proportion of failure, 
just as there will probably always be a certain amount of sickness, 
and this will need to be relieved in accordance with the social 
conscience of the moment. But surely the rational line of policy 
is first to take such steps as will reduce the failure and the sickness 
to @ minimum. 

We cannot look with too much suspicion upon all legislation 
which offers subsidies to failure, and especially to failure of the. 
social will. That is the most serious fault of the Poor Law—more 
serious even than the inhumanity with which it is often ad- 
ministered. The effect which a measure like the State Insurance 
Bill may easily have on the national character is enormous, so 
enormous as to make the evils of the old Poor Law sink into com- 
parative unimportance. Of course, so far as really serious illnesses 
are concerned, no assistance that we are likely to offer can be too 
great. But any doctor who has had much experience of the work- 
ing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act must feel alarmed at the 
vista of incapacity from trivial ailments which opens out when in- 
capacity is subsidised to the tune of ten shillings a week. Unless the 
Bill is vitally amended, we may expect to see an enormous increase 
of sickness among our worst-paid and least regularly employed 
workers. According to an article in the Lancet, based on the 
official figures, the amount of sickness in Germany has steadily 
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increased since the compulsory insurance scheme came into 
operation ; until, in 1909, 40 per cent. of the twelve-and-a-half 
million persons insured were incapacitated for work through sick. 
ness for an average period of three weeks. This increase of sickness 
and incapacity is by no means necessarily due to deliberate 
malingering. Every doctor knows how important a part the will 
plays in nearly all cases of illness. Anything which tends to 
weaken the will to recover postpones recovery. The State Insur- 
ance Bill definitely arranges for paying people to be ill, just as the 
Poor Law definitely pays people to be destitute. It is all dealing 
with the wrong end of the stick. The great bulk of sickness, 
like the great bulk of destitution, could be prevented by good 
statesmanship. The provision of proper homes for the people, as 
is gradually being brought about in Ireland, the rational education 
of our children in place of the ridiculous farrago on which we spend 
such fabulous sums annually, the promotion of a serious construc- 
tive agricultural and land policy, the legal limitation of the hours 
of hired labour, the strengthening and developing of our already 
existing public health service—these are the sort of measures 
which would really do something to reduce sickness and the suffer- 
ing it entails. These are the things which would develop the 
national character and individual independence, not destroy 
them ; which would add to the national wealth, not subtract from 
it. We want more and different teachers, more employed builders, 
more men working on the land; not more Government inspectors 
and officials. 

Still, if the Bill is wisely amended, it may yet within modest 
limits be an instrument for good ; and most of its possible evils may 
be avoided. In the first place, sick benefit should only be payable on 
the occurrence of certain specified diseases, which should include 
all disabling diseases which can certainly be diagnosed. Even at 
the price of a little hardship to a few individuals, no disease which 
cannot be recognised by its physical signs should entitle to sick 
pay. Inno other way can we avoid the most extensive malinger- 
ing. We have so large a number of men casually employed that 
naturally enough many would be tempted to try their luck at 
getting a small steady income at the price of a little simulation. 
Indirectly, the Bill may do more good than it will do directly. 
The interests of the doctors will for the first time coincide with 
the interests of the community. Their income will no longer 
depend on the amount of sickness and the length of time to which 
each illness can be spun out. The less the sickness and the shorter 
the illness, the better for the doctor. The medical service under 
the Bill as it will probably be amended may be made to combine 
most of the advantages of an official public health service with 
those of private practice, without the disadvantages of either. 
Publicly appointed medical officers have certain advantages 
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over medical practitioners selected and paid by their individual 
patients. They are more independent, they can afford to be more 
honest and outspoken, their income is assured them, and their 
interest is to reduce sickness to a minimum. On the other hand, 
it is not particularly to their interest to be attentive or sympathetic, 
or to put in more work than is absolutely insisted on. Under the 
new scheme it is almost certain that every patient will be free to 
select his own doctor, so that a medical man who is habitually 
inattentive, discourteous, or inefficient will not attract any large 
number of clients. It will be to a doctor’s interest to give to each 
patient all the skill, courtesy and attention he can command. On 
the other hand, it will be to his advantage to get his patient well 
and off his hands as quickly as possible, since a long attendance 
will mean no increase of payment for himself. Every medical man 
will naturally in his own interest become a keen sanitarian. It 
will be to his interest actively to spread the truth about the 
personal and public care of health. Thus, as a by-product, the 
present Bill—although itself but a kind of buying off of the Danes 
—may lead in the course of time to such an education of the 
public in matters of hygiene that real legislation and administration 
directed to the prevention of disease will be demanded. 

There are people who believe that the destitution and exces- 
sive sickness of the poor are really due to their inherent depravity 
and incompetence. It is difficult for those of us who have direct 
knowledge of the conditions under which a large proportion of 
our poorer children are born and brought up, to hear with any 
degree of patience such ridiculous assumptions expressed. 
Personal efficiency or any kind of dignity or self-respect is almost 
impossible of attainment, given the surroundings amidst which 
upwards of a third of our people have to spend their lives. Dirty 
air, dirty food, dirty homes, an entire absence of scope for such 
instinctive refinements as even a wild animal possesses, and 
sordid and demoralising influences of every kind make healthy 
growth and mental development impossible. What the poor 
need in the national interest is not ‘ relief,’ or more bottles of 
medicine, or charity of any kind, but reasonable opportunity. 
There is one goal which everyone who makes the smallest claim 
to be a democrat, whether he labels himself Socialist or Indi- 
vidualist, Liberal or Tory, must keep constantly in the forefront 
of his mind. It is that every English boy and girl shall have, 
so far as our knowledge and accumulated wealth can provide it, 
full opportunity for the complete and healthy development of 
mind and body; and shall, in addition, have opportunity, 
by access to the necessary land and capital, for the exercise of 
their skill and talents so that they may obtain their due reward. 
A test I would put to every social legislative proposal is this : Does 
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it tend towards equality of opportunity, or does it stereotype 
present inequalities and injustice? 

‘At present the great majority of poor people find themselves 
blocked at every stage, from birth to death, by monopoly and lack 
of opportunity. The child who is born in a one-room tenement, 
unless he is very exceptional or has very exceptional luck, can 
never escape from the slum and all that this implies. I wonder 
how many of the superior persons from Bayswater who ‘ work 
among the poor’ have the smallest conception of what life in a 
slum tenement really means! It is a sheer impertinence for people 
living in a hundred-a-year house, with one paid person to cook 
their meals, another to serve them, and another to wash up the 
plates and dishes afterwards, to say nothing of governesses, nur- 
sery maids, and ladies’ maids, to come into the homes of people 
whose problem it is to pay the rent, and feed and clothe them- 
selves and half a dozen children on a pound a week, keeping 
cheerful the while, with a view to teaching them what bad 
managers they are. In all the profound virtues—sympathy, 
generosity, and Christian helpfulness—the inhabitants of the 
slums have nothing to learn from Bayswater. In the minor 
virtues—industry and thrift—the poor have even less to learn 
from these teachers. 

The poor, naturally enough, resent these patronising visits, 
knowing quite well, often in a subconscious way, that had their 
and their visitors’ respective opportunities been reversed their 
positions would have been reversed also. In spite of all our social 
legislation and our greater interest in social problems, the relative 
poverty of the workers shows no sign of lessening. The number of 
persons receiving Poor-Law relief on the 1st of January 1910 was, 
with the exception of 1909, the largest for forty years ; while the 
number of able-bodied people in workhouses grew from 14,800 in 
1901 to 24,900 in 1910. 

The fact is that the people who make our laws are very different 
people from those on whom our laws press most heavily. Not 
only so, but our legislators have, for the most part, not the smallest 
actual knowledge of the facts with which they deal. They may 
have access to volume after volume of statistics and to reports 
made by superior persons like themselves; but these statistics 
alone convey no more knowledge of the real conditions of the life 
of the working population than a collection of builder’s specifica- 
tions would convey of an English home. It is the utter unfamili- 
arity with the material with which they have to deal which those 
in charge of our affairs display, that has given rise to the growing 
demand for what has been called a ‘business Government.’ We 
certainly need greater business capacity in our statesmen, but we 
must look also for other qualities than those which are considered 
desirable in a director of a City company. 
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Our country, as Burke says, is not a thing of mere physical 
locality, nor ought it ‘ to be considered as nothing better than a 
partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or 
tobacco, to be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be 
dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on with 
other reverence, because it is not a partnership in things sub- 
servient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary or 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science ; a partnership 
in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As 
the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many genera- 
tions, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are dead, and those who are to be 
born.’ 

It is essential that we never let this view of our relation to the 
State slip from our consciousness. Such a view is necessary not only 
to good statesmanship but to good citizenship also. All cliques 
and coteries who, in pursuit of class or sectarian aims, disregard 
the common interest of the State, are to that extent traitors to 
their country and false to their race. And, in thinking of the 
welfare of the State, we are doing that which is best for the 
individuals who compose it. For, as Pythagoras said, ‘the best 
thing we can do to a child is to make him the citizen of a country 
with good institutions.’ Often, in the actual practice of politics, it 
unfortunately is not the welfare of the State which receives the 
greatest attention. Rather is it the noisiest and most clamorous 
and best organised caucus. Such warring groups will, at any rate 
for a long time to come, continue to exist, and the only way in 
which their activities can be kept within comparatively harmless 
bounds is by the building up of a force of public opinion determined 
to regard all public questions from the point of view of the 
national welfare. 

The Party system—or its present extreme development—is 
responsible for much of our present political inefficiency. It leads 
first of all to a concentration of interest on unimportant points of 
difference, to the exclusion of those far more important matters on 
which nearly all sensible men are agreed. When, without preju- 
dice, one endeavours to discover what are the real sentiments of : 
ordinary people on all kinds of questions, nothing strikes one 
more than their essential similarity. The political labels which 
men wear serve not to point out their differences of opinion, but 
to hide their agreement. Fortunately, an increasing number of 
people are freeing themselves from party politics, and discarding 
their labels altogether. By repeated experiences they have come 
to mistrust the whole race of professional politicians. The fine 
sentiments and glowing promises shouted at them at election 
times are losing their effect. The fruit never seems to follow. There 
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is, Moreover, growing up an increasing demand for real construc. 
tive legislation, for a real national policy, for statesmen who will 
think of their country and their country’s interests, regardless 
of petty party gains or party losses. A demand is springing up 
among the thoughtful people of England that our country shall 
hold its place in the world honourably and securely ; and also that 
the terrible injustice which condemns tens of thousands of English 
men and women to live and work and die in hopeless poverty and 
sordid degradation shall be ended. A feeling is spreading that 
with all our wealth and science it should be possible to give to 
politics and our social organisation such a direction that the 
infinite wastage which is occurring on all sides to-day might be 
avoided. These sentiments and demands are, so far, unorganised 
and vague ; but as they grow in coherence they will become more 
insistent. 

The urgent political need of the moment is in some way to 
unite those people who take what we may call the nationalist view 
—the view, that is, that while avoiding all unnecessary hardship to 
individuals, yet at whatever necessary cost to individuals, the 
business of statesmanship is to make the most of England and the 
people of England. But if anything is to be done sacrifices will 
have to be made, and vested interests will have to give way. If 
our patriotism means anything, the rich and the powerful and the 
educated should be the first to make such sacrifices as may be 
needful. Leaving out of account all questions of sentiment, it is 
clearly more economical to adopt measures of prevention than 
to treat failure. Even on the least unselfish grounds, wise 
constructive expenditure on a national scale should appeal to all 
prudent men. It is not really economical to allow upwards of a 
third of our people to grow up stunted, untrained and underfed ; to 
house upwards of half-a-million of the inhabitants of our capital in 
one-room slum tenements ; to allow our land steadily to go out of 
cultivation while thousands of Englishmen are clamouring for 
opportunity to work. It is not to our advantage, even to our money 
advantage, to raise up a generation of Englishmen ill-nourished, 
unskilled, and consequently devoid of enterprise and imagination, 
and so be driven to pay huge sums of money in housing them, later 
on, in workhouses and asylums, gaols and hospitals, and in pro- 
viding them with weekly subsidies and bottles of medicine when 
they fall out of work or ill. 

If we are to get the best out of the English people and the best 
out of England, we must provide an environment in which every 
individual will have real opportunity of complete development of 
mind and body, of finding out what work he can do, and of doing 
that work. 

Harry RopeRts. 
63 Harford Street, Stepney. 
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THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


On Sunday the 12th of August 1827, in a little back-room on the 
first floor of No. 3 Fountain Court, a man lay dying, not as men 
are wont to die, regretful, indifferent ; but with joy in his heart, 
brightness in his eyes, and words of happiness on his lips. As 
he lay, he composed songs of thanksgiving that fell ‘so sweetly 
to the ear of his Catherine (the wife who tended him in his last 
hours) that when she stood to hear him, he, looking upon her 
most affectionately, said, ‘My beloved! they are not mine. No! 
they are not mine!’* They were the songs of the angels who, 
during his lifetime, had always been near to applaud and encourage 
him in his work when men turned scornfully aside. 

Loudly he sang his Hallelujahs and songs of joy, which 
appeared to the sadly watching woman, 
truly sublime in music and in verse; he sang . . . with true ecstatic energy 
and seemed so happy that he had finished his course, that he had run his 
race, and that he was shortly to arrive at the goal to receive the prize of his 
high and eternal calling. ... His bursts of gladness made the room 
peal again. The walls rang and resounded with the beatific symphony.? 


The dying man was William Blake, the Poet-Painter and 
Mystic. He died as he had lived, indifferent to all but spiritual 
things. ‘My child,’ he had once said, ‘ may God make this world 
to you as beautiful as he has made it to me’; yet this man, who 
from life had extracted a transcendental beauty, was eager to leave 
it that he might join the angels, whom he had averred had learned 
his songs and prized his pictures. 

He told those about him that he was going to the country he 
had long wished to see. . As the end approached his eyes bright- 
ened, and he sang of the things he saw in Heaven, and ceased 
only when, like a fleeting sigh, the breath passed from his body. 
Then from the chamber there went with bowed head a humble 
neighbour who knew that she had ‘been at the death not of a 
man but a blessed angel.’ 

To this man, some of whose lyrics are admitted to be amongst 
the most glorious in our language, was accorded a small space 
in Bunhill Fields, some six feet by two, which he shared with 
seven others. There is no headstone to mark the resting-place 

1 * Nollekens’ Smith. 2 Frederick Tatham. 
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of this great Englishman, no record extant that tells more than 
that he was buried in a ‘ common grave,’ that is one that is used 
again and again until full; and hitherto all endeavours to locate 
the exact spot where he lies have been unavailing. Gilchrist, his 
indefatigable and enthusiastic biographer, failed where a number 
of others have failed, not for lack of enterprise or earnest devotion, 
but because he was overcome by the difficulties that beset his path, 
Gilchrist wrote in 1863 : 

Among ‘the five thousand headstones’ on Bunhill Fields exists none 
to William Blake; nothing to indicate the spot where he was buried, 
Smith—that is ‘ Nollekens’ Smith—with the best intentions (and Mr, 
Fairholt, in the Art Journal for August 1858, follows him), would identify 
the grave as one ‘ numbered 80, at the distance of about twenty-five feet 
from the north wall.’ Unfortunately that particular portion of the burial- 
ground was not added until 1836; in 1827 it was occupied by houses, then 
part of Bunhill Row. On reference to the Register, now kept at Somerset 
House, I find the grave to be numbered ‘77, east and west; 32, north and 
south.” This, helped by the sexton, we discover vaguely to be a spot some- 
where about the middle of that division of the ground lying to the right 
as you enter. There is no identifying it further. As it was an unpurchased 
‘common grave’ (only a nineteen-shilling fee paid) it was doubtless 
‘used again,’ after the lapse of some fifteen years say: as must also have 
been the graves of those dear to him. For such had, of late years, become 
the uniform practice in regard to ‘common graves,’ the present custodian 
tells me, amid other melancholy detail of those good old times. 


As he lay dying, Blake had been asked by his wife where 
he desired to be buried and whether the burial service should be 
conducted by a clergyman of the Church of England or Non- 
conformist minister. Blake’s family, it must be remembered, 
was Swedenborgian. The reply had been that as far as he was 
concerned he was indifferent as to where they put him, and she 
could bury him ‘ where she pleased ’ ; but as his ‘ father, mother, 
aunt, and brother [his beloved Robert] were buried in Bunhill 
Row (sic), perhaps it would be better to lie there. As to service, 
he should wish for that of the Church of England.’ 

The funeral took place on the Friday following his death, the 
17th of August, and the remains were followed to Bunhill Fields 
by George Richmond, R.A., Edward Calvert, Frederick Tatham, 
the last-named travelling ninety miles in order to be present. 
The grave was numbered, ‘ 77, east and west ; 32, north and south,’ 
and is described in the Register as ‘Common.’ The amount of 
the dues was twenty-two shillings, although for some unex- 
plained reason twenty-three shillings was paid, according to a 
pencilled note in the margin of the Register. The funeral was 
furnished by Palmer & Son, of 175 Piccadilly, W. From that 
August afternoon when Blake was buried, at a cost of twenty- 
three shillings, all endeavours to trace the exact spot where he 
and his seven fellow-sojourners rest have been unavailing. 

* Gilchrist’s Life. 
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Blake was not in debt when he died, and he left a considerable 
quantity of drawings and books ; he had a number of generous and 
admiring friends, yet none thought apparently that he should 
be saved from a ‘ common grave,’ where men are buried as if they 
were so much useless, earth-encumbering rubbish. For a fee of 
two shillings Blake’s name might have been engraved on a stone, 
if we are to judge by the sums paid by the relatives of other 
occupants of ‘similar graves,’ and the place of his interment 
would have been preserved to us, that a suitable memorial might 
be erected to his genius. 

The grave in which Blake’s body lies did not have to wait for 
‘some fifteen years’ before being ‘used again.’ Within two 
days of his remains being lowered into the earth those of another 
were placed above them, and on the day following yet another body 
was placed above that. In all, the grave was used on eight occa- 
sions, three times before and four times after Blake’s interment. 
A careful examination of the Registers gives the following inte- 
resting if repulsive details of how a ‘common grave’ (namely, 
77 E & W; 32 N & 8S) was filled up: 








1827 oe j 
Date of Name o Date of Burial Time (Minister; Dues 
Order Grave 











Aug. 11th | Richard Thomas . /11 feet|Wed. Aug. 15th} 4 P.M. 1 26 
» 14th} Margaret Jones ./12 ,,| » » » | 215 » 3/- (1 8 O 
’ ,, 15th | Edward Sherwood /10 ,, /Thur. ,, 16th) 4.30 ,, | 3/- |1 3 0 
» 17th | William Blake 9 » Fri. , 17th 1 o 3/- jl 2 O 
» 16th | Mary Hilton. 8 ,, Sun. ,, 19thi 245 , | ... 18 0 
» 18th | Magdalen Collin .| 6 ,, /Tues. ,, 21st}12.30 ,, | 3/- 19 0 
» 20th | James Greenfield .| 7 ,, (Mon. ,, 20th) 5 e 3/- jl 0 0 
» 24th | Rose Davis . -|5 ,, Sun. ,, 26th) 3 ms 3/- 18 0 








To call this Christian and decent burial is a misnomer. In 
time of war or plague such burials are countenanced as necessary ; 
but without such an excuse it is nothing short of disgusting. On 
one occasion two bodies were lowered into this same grave within 
two hours of each other. 

The Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, Southey’s ‘Campo Santo,’ 
lies between the City Road and Bunhill Row, next to the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company’s Armoury. From 1769 it has been 
administered by the Corporation of London. It was closed in 
1852 with its 120,000 dead. Fifteen years later (1867) it was 
by Act of Parliament consigned to the care of the Corporation, to 
hold as an open space ‘for ever.’ And by that body it has been 
planted and restored ‘for public resort.’ 

Among those interred in this Nonconformist ‘God’s Acre’ 
lie De Foe, Bunyan, Henry and Richard Cromwell (grandsons 
of the Protector), Lieutenant General Charles Fleetwood (the 
second husband of Bridget Cromwell), Thomas Stothard, R.A. 
(Blake’s rival), Dr. Isaac Watts, and many other notable Dis- 
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senters. In the small booklet printed by order of the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation the following paragraph appears 
about Blake : 
Witiiam Bake. 
William Blake, a celebrated Engraver and Poet, was born in London 
in 1757. He was a person of eccentric character, and his etchings were 


remarkable for their peculiar and original manner. He died August 12, 
1828 (sic). The exact place of his burial is not known. 


The painter and the poet are here obscured by the engraver. 
All round the ground are iron plates giving the numbers of 
the rows, the figures running from south to north, and from west 
to east. It is possible only approximately to locate a grave by 
these numbers. The method adopted in the search for Blake's 
grave was to arrive at a rough idea where 77 E & W; 32N &8 
was situated. This done, the inscriptions on the stones within 
several square yards of the imaginary spot were carefully copied, 
frequently with the greatest possible difficulty, so weather-worn 
had they become. Then a reference was made to the Registers at 
the Guildhall. This meant journeys back and forth between the 
Registers and the graves ; but each journey threw a little further 
light on the mystery, and, as the evidence became more con- 
clusive, the interest in the work deepened. The result is the 
following list : 



























Number of Grave } 

Name Date of Death Year 
Thomas Judson Jan. 31st 1822 
Joseph Scales . July 3rd 1820 
William Hodge July 28th | 1818 
Ruth Ward ; Feb. 5th 1791 
Caleb Ward ‘ ‘ Jan. 2nd 1799 
John Warnock . A ‘ a 76 32-33 July 15th 1790 
Thomas Martin ; é { 70 30 Mar. 18th 1790 
Elizabeth Lyon ‘ P 4 15 31 | Feb. 11th 1810 
Ruth Sharpe . : . e 78 32-33 June 11th 1824 
Caleb Wickes . ‘ Z : 78 32-33 Oct. 31st 1820 
Ann Miller Watson. . .| 74-75 | 32-33 | Sept. 6th | 1826 








The only difficulty that presents itself is the somewhat loose 
method adopted in keeping the Registers. Sometimes graves 
are given a single number, sometimes a double number, North 
and South. East and West they are almost invariably indicated 
by a single number. Curiously enough exceptions to this last 
rule occur in two of the graves under consideration, viz., those 
of William Hodge and Ann Miller Watson, numbered 74—75 
E & W. They must be 75 because they are next to 76 and four 
graves from 71. It is unlikely that they are both double graves. 
This may have been an alternative method of numbering, or an 
error. That there are errors in numbering is proved by Ruth 
Ward’s grave being given as 33 N & S instead of 32-33 N&S. A 
glance at the table above will demonstrate this at once. 


July 
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With regard to the positions North and South, the numbers on 
the plates are always from the foot to the head of each grave. 
Thus a body in a grave numbered 1 N & § has the plate numbered 
1 in a line with the foot, and the plate numbered 2 in a 
line with the head of the grave. The double numbers are 
not always used in the Registers ; but there is no room for doubt 
that 32—33 meant 32. A mere statement, however, is not suffi- 
cient, the point must be proved. The grave of Elizabeth Lyon 
is numbered 31 N & §, and it lies one grave east of the line in 
which those of Scales, Hodge, Warnock, and Ward are situated. 
If further proof be required it is to be found in the position of 
the grave of Thomas Martin, which is numbered 30, and which 
actually lies two east of the four numbered 32—33. 

Thus the position North and South is proved beyond question, 
as a reference to the diagram below will conclusively show. 

The next necessity was to locate the East and West position. 
The number is 77. The numbers on the walls are helpful ; but 
cannot be accepted as definite proof. The Warnock grave is 76 
and the Ward grave 78, consequently 77 must be between these 
two. This very simple reasoning is confirmed by the position 
of. the Judson grave, and is placed beyond the most remote shadow 
of doubt by the fact that Elizabeth Lyon’s grave is 75 E & W; 
81 N & S, and that of Blake 77 E & W;32N&8. An 


asphalted path now covers the spot where Blake lies. There is 
no indication of this path on the plan of the Burial Ground at 
the office of the City Surveyor. It is consequently of compara- 
tively recent construction. 

The following rough sketch will be of assistance as illustrating 
the foregoing ; the path is indicated by the shading : 
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It was strange that Blake’s friends should allow him to be 
buried in a manner only one degree removed from that of a pauper; 
but it was natural that Mrs. Blake should ordain to be interred 
with ‘the same funeral decorations’ as her husband. She 
left certain property behind her (drawings, pictures, and manv- 
scripts of Blake), and from the sale of these sufficient might have 
been realised to have bought the small plot of ground where she 
might lie in the sacred quiet that is the inalienable right of ‘the 
dead. She died on the 18th of October 1831, a little over four 
years after the man whom she had served and loved in a way 
that drew from Swinburne the finest tribute ever paid by a poet 
to a woman—‘ The most perfect wife on record.’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Tatham, who were the legatees, were present as chief 
mourners. There were also present Mr. and Mrs. George Rich- 
mond, ‘Mr. Bird, painter, and Mr. Denham, sculptor,’* and 
they saw ‘the remains of this irradiated saint,’ as Tatham 
describes her, lowered into a grave that an hour later was to 
receive another body. Gilchrist states that she ‘was buried 
beside her husband in Bunhill Fields.’ In no sense is this true, 
for her grave is in the next row, viz., ‘31—82, North and South’ ; 
and is seventy graves away, being numbered 7, East and West. 
There is no stone marking her grave, and she has indeed re- 
ceived ‘the same funeral decorations ’ as her husband. 

The Registers furnish the following particulars as to 'the inter. 
ment : 


Depth 
Ttoet of | Date of Burial| Time |Minister| Dues 
Orde’ Grave 





1831 
Oct. 20th} Catherine Sophia Blake, 12 feetiSun. Oct. 23rd} 3 P.M. 3/- 
17 Upper Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square 


The undertaker was Mr. Balls, of Oxford Street, W. 
Of the other interments in the grave the details are as below : 





| re of 


Name : rave Date of Burial Time 
ry 





feet Oct. 23rd 
» 27th 


Richard Chick 
William Butlin 
Ann Cleaton . 
Susanna Smith 
mbiniiaili Northam 


ll 

10 

8 » «628th 
1 a » 30th 

6 Nov. 5th 





4 Tatham so gives their names. ‘Mr. Bird, painter,’ may be Edward Bird, 
R.A., or Isaac F. Bird, of Exeter, whose address at that period, according to 
the Royal Academy records, was 37 London Street, Fitzroy Square. Of Mr. 
Denham, sculptor, I find no trace. There was a Thomas Denman, who exhibited 
at the Royal Academy 1815-1836. There was aleo John Charles Denham, painter, 
‘an Honorary Exhibitor’ at the Royal Academy 1796-1858. 
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When the inquiries that have resulted in the locating of 
Blake’s grave were first instituted, a preliminary visit was paid 
to Bunhill Fields. The uniformed keeper, assuming that some- 
thing more than common curiosity was the cause of such elaborate 
and mysterious movements and notes, approached and inquired 
if he could be of any assistance. On hearing what it was that 
had inspired the search, he smiled pleasantly but sceptically, 
remarking : 

‘Ah! many comes here, sir, lookin’ for Blake’s grave, more 
for his and Bunyan’s than for any others ; but no one knows where 
he was buried!’ 

It was a miserable afternoon of rain and gloom and despair, 
with short intervals during which the rain held off ; yet in spite of 
the weather, and as if to prove the keeper’s words, a few minutes 
later a visitor approached, guide-book in hand, and with the 
inflection of the Western States inquired for ‘ the grave of William 
Blake.’ 

To the City Surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, in particular are 
the writer’s thanks due for the courtesy with whigh he has 
answered inquiries, and also to his staff. At the Guildhall Library 
the Librarians, as soon as they heard the reason of the search, 
readily brushed aside red tape and allowed an unlimited supply 
of the Registers to be had up at one time. The keeper and 
deputy-keeper of Bunhill Fields also showed a ready and intelli- 
gent interest inthe search, and helped to the best of their ability. 

It now remains for lovers of Blake’s work and admirers of 
his genius to erect a suitable monument in Bunhill Fields, and 
thus remove the reproach that we permit our poets and painters 
to be buried in ‘ common graves.’ Blake received but scant recog- 
nition during his lifetime; let us rear to his memory a fitting 
monument that shall in some degree compensate for the indif- 
ference of his contemporaries. Such a proceeding would be in 
strict accordance with the literary traditions of our country, where 
we neglect our poets pour encourager les autres. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘LA FORCE NOIRE’ 
THE DANGER TO FRANCE OF HER BLACK ARMY 


In 1884 the French inaugurated an African policy, which, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, will affect Europe more than 
anything that has happened for centuries. 

We have been interested lately by the French official publica- 
tions dealing with the diplomatic moves and counter-moves which 
resulted in the Franco-German War. By the aid of these publica- 
tions the ‘man in the crowd’ can now follow the national plots 
and counter-plots, step by step, and verify his intelligent guesses 
as to what had taken place behind the scenes. years before even 
diplomats of European standing suspected the aims and plans of 
Prussia. 

In like manner it is probable that some official publication (say 
the French Yellow-book of 1940) may inform the world of the 
secret commissions and reports dealing with the inception of the 
creation of ‘La Force Noire,’ that Black Force which is to raise 
France to the position of the supreme world-Power. Our suc- 
cessors may then learn of the eager hunt after ‘ ways and means’ 
to consummate the ‘ Revenge,’ and the panic of successive French 
Governments on being confronted with the ever-increasing might 
and population of the German Empire, and the decadence of their 
own. They will learn the names of those military patriots who 
first induced the French Inner Circle of the time to permit the 
formation of the first Senegalese Regiment in 1884. 

Let us, for the moment, limit ourselves to an intelligent guess 
of the summary submitted to the Parliamentary War Budget Com- 
mittee in 1909. 

‘ Your predecessors in 1883 having agreed to the formation of 
a Senegalese Regiment of four battalions for the purpose of 
securing the “‘ hinterland ’’ of our colony, the secret plans of the 
Supreme Government were put into execution, and officers com- 
manding in West Africa received orders to conquer all the 
countries between the Senegal, the Congo, and the Nile not 
occupied by European Powers. We considered it of paramount 
importance to concentrate our efforts on the thickly populated 
countries skirting the southern fringe of the Sahara, both by 
reason of. the warlike character of their inhabitants, as well as 
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their affording us the most rapid approach towards the Nile. We 
knew that the destruction of the Mahdi’s power by the English 
was only a question of time, and hoped to establish ourselves on 
the White Nile before they reached Omdurman. The Supreme 
Government, though fully aware of the hostile feeling which our 
success would arouse among the English, sanctioned our plans 
for the following, among other reasons : 

‘1. That we should destroy the extension of the Senoussi 
influence in the “‘ hinterland ’’ of Turkish Africa. 

‘2. As the alternations in British policy were proverbial, it 
might happen that the re-conquest of the Soudan would either 
be abandoned, or at least so long delayed, that we might have time 
to consolidate our power to such an extent that the British would 
accept the accomplished fact. 

‘8. As it was our fixed determination to ally ourselves with 
England for the purpose of securing our communications with 
North and West Africa, there would be no danger of a collision 
with the English, as we had decided to abandon the White Nile 
if necessary, and Col. Marchand had strict orders to adopt a 
neutral attitude in the event of contact with either an Anglo- 
Egyptian force or any expedition which might be launched by 
the British from their Uganda Protectorate. 

‘4. Our consent to abandon the Nile would induce the British 
Government to sanction the rest of our conquests. 

‘It is not necessary to trouble you with the Fashoda incident, 
as it is of common knowledge, and it is only referred to in order to 
prove the continuity of our policy, and that your executive had 
foreseen and provided against all contingencies. 

‘ By the end of 1908 our six or seven thousand Black troops, 
and the temporary contingents of auxiliaries raised locally, enabled 
the handful of French commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers to conquer a territory larger than Europe, with an esti- 
mated minimum population of twenty millions, including at least 
a million warriors capable of being incorporated in our army. 

‘ The time has now arrived to raise our Black Force to 20,000 
on a peace footing, which will mean 70-100,000 on a war footing, 
and an organisation which will enable us to increase that force very 
quickly and to an enormous extent. 

‘ As it is obvious that the sanction of Parliament to this increase 
of our Black Force may arouse distrust among our own people as 
well as ‘‘ others,’’ it has been decided to authorise the publica- 
tion (unofficially) of a work compiled by Lieut.-Col. Mangin, 
which is herewith submitted. The committee will notice that 
the scheme is presented as a temporary one for bridging the 
interval required for restoring the birth-rate by means therein set 
forth, and it is hoped that the very able arguments in favour of this 
N2 
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policy will allay public suspicion for the time being, and‘strengthen 
our military position to such an extent that when your executive 
next appeals to Parliament, say ten years hence, they will be able 
to sanction our whole plan openly and without fear.’ 

The book itself is devoted : 

1. To an exposition of the relative birth-rate among the Euro- 
pean nations, with 33.9 per 1,000 in Germany against 19.6 in 
France, with a consequent decrease of 86,000 conseripts in the 
annual contingent for 1928. 

2. To the value of Blacks as fighting machines in the annals 
of ancient Egypt, the Eastern and Western Kaliphates, under 
Mehemet Ali, etc. ; and lastly, by a summary of the’ French cam- 
paigns in northern Equatorial Africa, where a handful of French 
officers with some 12,000 Blacks conquered a territory more 
extensive than Europe, with a warlike ‘population capable of 
strengthening the French Army by a million men, equally good 
as ‘Horse, Foot, Gunners, Sailors, Engineers, Navvies, etc.’ 
—‘men without nerves but plenty of blood.’ 

Throughout the narrative of the conquest of Africa, highly- 
coloured as it may be both by the temperament and design of the 
gallant and astute writer, the one fact which stands out above all 
others is the desperate bravery, the calculated recklessness, and 
the unhesitating self-sacrifice of the French officers. Ever in the 
thickest of the fray, always first in the breach, blazing the trail 
with their own blood, hugging death to their breasts with both 
arms. Never has a country produced better men or more gallant 
soldiers. May their souls rest in peace! 

3. To various remedies for increasing the French birth-rate-by 
subventions to families rearing more than three children; by 
dismissing officials who remain unmarried at twenty-five ; by 
educating school girls to regard ia prolific maternity as their 
supreme duty to the patrie, and, generally, by inducing all patriots 
to change habits and characters which it has taken ages to evolve. 
These suggested remedies are all based on the assumption that 
‘ artificial sterility ’ is the prime cause of the national decadence. 

4. To the organisation of the Black and Brown (Arab-Berber) 
Forces. Algeria and Tunis can furnish some 600,000 warriors of 
the best type, but, as they are Moslems and without. political 
rights, it would be dangerous touse them. It is therefore proposed 
to establish the Black Fetishers in Algeria—to prevent.a Moslem 
rising—and to draft 100,000 Moslems for service in specially 
selected camps in France; care being taken to -prevent the 
Fetishers being contaminated by Mohammedanism, in order to 
preserve their virtues as—disciplined savages. 

The result aimed at in this scheme is to hurl'100,000 Arabs and 
40,000: Blacks into the first battle, which would take place at: the 
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endof the third week after the declaration of war. Fully confident 
that the ‘allies’ of France would hold the Atlantic open for the 
transportation of her Black Legions, and that the French Fleet 
would be strong enough to hold the Mediterranean, the battle- 
shock! of those: 140,000 men should be sufficient to win the first 
great victory. 

5. Toan apology for the use of ‘ savages’ against Europeans, 
by the allegation that the allies used Cossacks, Kirghiz, and 
Kalmucks against’ France in 1814 and 1815, that the Prussians 
had used conquered Hanoverians, South Germans, Danes and 
Poles: for conquering Alsace-Lorraine, and that the British, 
Russians, and Dutch hold their distant possessions by the aid 
of ‘native’ troops. That British Indian troops, and more 
particularly the Sikhs, were used in Egypt, Somaliland, Kast 
Africa, the Transvaal (!), and China. 

He meets objections to the expense of the scheme by saying : 
‘If'it is necessary to spend two million sterling a year in bringing 
100,000 Algerians and 100,000 Blacks to the coming battlefield, no 
nation would hesitate, and we shall not hesitate. When this 
evidence shall have penetrated, nobody in France will dream of 
opposing the creation of Black troops.’ 

In conclusion Col. Mangin draws a glowing picture of a happy 
and. prosperous France extending from the Channel to the 
Congo, with a hundred million blacks absorbing the manufactured 
products of the Fatherland, and supplying it in return with 
inexhaustible treasures of raw material, including rice, cotton, 
gold, petroleum, railway dividends and—rubber. 

The scheme of Col. Mangin is put forward as a temporary 
expedient to bridge over the next thirty years, during which time 
the French nation is to become regenerated, and breed like Slavs 
and Hungarians. 

I neither believe that the French will increase their birth-rate 
nor that their Government, which is actually organising the Black 
Force, believes.it. 

There is no historical precedent of a dying nation restoring 
its lessening fecundity by abolishing its causes, such as love of 
ease and pleasure, dread of self-sacrificing responsibility, and 
also the very natural desire of those who have accumulated savings 
to leave their offspring in a better position than themselves. The 
past teaches us that in all countries and all ages it is the classes 
forming the upper minority who perish for want of direct heirs, 
and that it is the poor and needy who keep a nation alive. Col. 
Mangin states that a register of nobles was drawn up in Sweden in 
1626 on which were inscribed 3033 families, and that six genera- 
tions later 2324 of these had become extinguished through lack 
of male heirs. An analysis of such a body as our House of 
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Peers shows that if all new creations had been stopped in England 
in 1700 and no Irish or Scottish Representative Peers elected, the 
House of Lords would now muster—exclusive of Princes of the 
Blood and the Lords Spiritual—less than 40 members. Can it for 
a moment be claimed that such wholesale extinctions were due to 
‘ artificial sterility ’ ? 

As long as those upper layers of a nation form only a small 
portion of the whole, their sterility is more than counterbalanced 
by the fertility of the large majority, which is more exposed to the 
buffets of want. When a high degree of civilisation and comfort is 
reached by the mass of a nation, the area of sterility becomes en- 
larged in proportion to that aristocratic mass, and the extinction of 
the whole becomes merely a question of time, unless, during the 
period of decay, some universal and cataclysmic event should 
happen which shall strip the race of everything it has cherished, 
and hurl the remnant back into that primeval struggle which 
had first fashioned and breathed the breath of national life 
into it. Modern wars among civilised nations would have no such 
effect, and it is difficult to imagine a catastrophe of sufficient mag- 
nitude, under the sway of our present humanitarianism. History, 
however, furnishes sign-posts. France was undoubtedly decadent 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, and obtained a fresh 
lease of life by the ‘ blood and fire’ calamities which seared, and 
scorched, and harrowed her from end to end, and changed her 
position from that of one of the three great Powers of the time to 
that of an English province. The poor remnant, without natural 
chiefs and leaders worthy of the name, tempered by gaunt hunger 
and the merciless cruelty of the fierce men of prey who had turned 
their fair country into a slaughterhouse, commenced that desperate 
struggle which culminated in the incredible triumph of the Maid 
of Orleans. In this age of humanitarianism, similar causes can- 
not arise to produce like effects, and France could only be scourged 
into life by either a monstrous upheaval from within, or by be- 
coming the prey of hordes of Arab-Berber Moors and Pagan 
Blacks. 

The appeals to her religious instincts only beat the wind. 
Her religious spirit is dead beyond the hope of resurrection. 

Col. Mangin’s constant reference to ‘ artificial’ sterility being 
the cause of depopulation is entirely misleading. This is not the 
place for discussing so unsavoury a subject, but, in my opinion, 
artificiality plays but a small part. It is the relaxation during 
several generations of the laws of conventional morality, and the 
diversion of natural instincts into by-paths of erotic ecstasy, which 
not only prevents the birth of children, but fashions men and, in 
a lesser degree, women incapable of becoming parents. 

This congenital sterility is now patent in France, the aristo- 
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eracy of European nations, but it is already affecting all but. the 
Slavs, and, in a century at most, will become the burning question 
among all the Teutonic, Celtic, and Latin races both in Europe, 
America, and the Antipodes. 

In view of the ever-decreasing birth-rate, Col. Mangin’s pro- 
posed remedies appear to be utterly unconvincing. It is futile to 
suppose that the State functionaries will suddenly begin: to breed 
on such a vast scale within the next dozen years as to make an 
appreciable difference to the nation, and I am not convinced that 
either Col. Mangin or any other Frenchman really believes it. 

Twenty or thirty years hence, when the Arab-Berber and 
Black armies shall have become an accomplished fact, General 
Mangin, as he will be then, may write : 

‘ Our hopes and efforts to increase the birth-rate having failed, 
it becomes our urgent duty to safeguard the Fatherland by the 
introduction of the conscription into all our territories. Arabs, 
Berbers, Kabyles, Touaregs, Blacks, Indo-Chinese, Malagasis, 
&c., are all children of France and burn with desire to fight for 
our common patrie. In view of our neighbour’s increase of 
trained forces on a peace-footing and our own decrease it becomes 
imperative not only to equalise this dangerous disparity, but to 
give us such a margin of safety as shall compel our neighbours to 
give up all hope of diminishing our power and glory. It is pro- 
posed that all the North African conscripts shall serve their two 
years with the colours in France, and the Black Forces in North 
Africa. This will increase our Army to nearly a million men in 
Europe on a peace-footing, and over half a million in North Africa, 
who could be brought into the fighting line within three weeks. 

‘Frenchmen will understand and not grudge us the necessary 
millions of money, especially when they consider the enormous 
wealth which has accrued to the nation from having the monopoly 
of trade in domains nearly twice as large as Europe, and a popula- 
tion of fifty million people who consume the manufactures of 
the patrie and supply us with their exhaustless treasure of raw 
material. Frenchmen. will laugh to scorn the suspicion that 
the Arab-Berbers will be used in internal commotions. They 
will remember that Rome ruled the world for four hundred years 
by means of legions raised from among her former enemies. The 
yelping of the German gutter Press at our having placed fifty 
thousand Arabs on our Eastern frontier will be sufficient to con- 
vince every French patriot that our proposals offer a final solution 
of the problem whether France is to retain its rank as a world 
Power.’ 

Col. Mangin’s apology for the use of ‘coloured’ people is 
backed by analogies which do not stand the test of investigation. 
His constant appeals to the Kaliphs’ use of Black troops are 
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entirély misleading. The Black forces used by various Kabiphs 
both in thé East and West were developed partly from an exten. 
sion of their household guards’ (eunuchs), and later for the pur. 
pose of maintaining their despotic rule over their own subjects, 
I know of no‘instance where a Black army was used for the pur- 
pose’ of either national offence or defence. The armies’ which 
swept like: hurricanes across the face of the Old World were com- 
posed. of Arabs and kindred races. Those, no doubt, included 
negroes, but these fought as volunteer Moslems, and not as 
organised mercenaries. Islam recognises no distinction of colour 
among its votaries, and a Moslem Black, Brown, Yellow, or White 
could attain any position to which his talents entitled him. Negro 
slaves on making a public confession of the Faith became free 
men, and as ‘such fought in the ranks of the other Believers. The 
practice of purchasing newly imported negroes and (after emascula- 
tion) organising them as Imperial Guards and what not, marked 
the end of individual liberty and the decay and death of the Arabian 
world-power. 

At no period, either in ancient, mediwval, or modern history, 
has' the Black been of assistance in raising any white or brown 
people to eminence. Save in their own districts and for local pur- 
poses we never come across them in organised bodies under white 
leadership without finding tyranny and decay writ large on the 
scenes of their activity. 

Moslem Arabs and Fetish Blacks will never become reconciled 
and absorbed by French sentiment. They will serve France 
against the foreigner as faithfully and zealously as our own Sikhs, 
but they will obey their French military chiefs with equal zeal 
and fidelity when directed against the French themselves. 

It is‘all very well for Col. Mangin to claim that the Algerian 
Regiment stationed in France has never been used in internal 
commotions, but a regiment is not an army, and its use could 
never have compensated either Napoleon III. or the Third 
Republic for the national resentment its employment would 
have entailed. It is permissible to foresee the rise of a Buonaparte- 
Boulanger, and to speculate on the use such a leader would make 
of half a miilion Algerians on French soil, and half a million 
Blacks within three days’ sail of Marseilles. ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity ’ would become as unmarketable as the individual 
political freedom of the Roman plebeian in the heyday of Nero’s 
power. H. G. Wells’s dream (in ‘The Sleeper Awakened ’) of 
using Senegalese police to crush ‘ white trash’ might then be 
realised. 

To prove his ‘ artificial sterility’ theory Col. Mangin cites 
the Canadian French as an example of French virility, as they 
have doubled in number every twenty-eight years since 1763, quite 
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overlooking: the fact that they are descendants of men and women 
who for several generations were exposed to exceptional stress 
and struggle, as also the very considerable absorption of aboriginal 
male ‘converts’; that they are, in fact, a hybrid race, and only 
‘French ’ by tradition and education. 

Whatever scheme the French may adopt short of actual 
hybridisation will be based on the assumption that vigour can be 
the offspring: of impotency, and (I crave pardon for so poor-a 
simile) that they can by mixing liquids of varying degrees of 
muddiness produce a crystal-clear fluid. 

Is the French. nation still capable of placing itself under such 
conditions as shall intensify its struggle for existence, and, by 
exposing itself to a fierce struggle with other nations, harden 
itsymoral and material fibre to such an extent as to bring about the 
natural reaction of stress’ and struggle—Progeny? Are they 
capable of destroying the wall they have built round themselves 
and opening their country to the swarms of immigrants they need ? 
I think not. 

The present inhabitants of France have been born into and 
become enervated by an atmosphere of seclusion from the storms 
which brace most of the other nations. Protection—not merely 
in its fiscal but in the wider sense of the term—has become the 
breath of its life. The incapacity to ‘struggle’ turns most of 
them into either functionaries or candidates for functionarism. 
Their whole-hearted desire to ‘ secure’ themselves by means of 
and at the expense of the State, in order to avoid the struggle 
for a livelihood, has shaped their present social and political 
structure. 

Exclusive of the civil police force, Col. Mangin estimates the 
functionaries at 700,000! As there must be at least 300,000 
picked men in their police forces, we are confronted with the 
fact that one out of every thirteen adult males draws his living 
from the State. In other words, that every twelve families 
of non-functionaries have to support the upkeep of a family of 
functionaries! This enormous drain on the ‘ producers’ necessi- 
tates special’ methods in order to enable the ‘ twelve’ to cope with 
it. Among the methods adopted, that of giving the monopoly of 
the home market to their own producers is the most important. 

Bat the securing of that monopoly has brought about a shrinkage 
in their foreign trade, which has in its turn been overcome by, 
first, the acquisition of fresh territory, and, second, inclusion 
within the ring-fence of the national monopoly. Butas the same 
costly system of ‘ functionaries’ is grafted on their newly acquired 
dominions the vicious circle becomes larger and larger, and the 
logical sequence will be either the creation on a vast scale of profit- 
bearing dependencies of the type of the Congo Free State or 
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National Communism. As the latter is unthinkable, we ar 
driven to the conclusion that Col. Mangin’s frequent references to 
the Roman Empire postulate its corollary—viz. that France by 
means of a vast number of savage and half-savage legions 
can keep itself going for several centuries—by living on other 
nations. 

It would be impertinent on the part of any outsider to advise 
the ‘ aristocrats ’ among nations on the course they are to pursue, 
and the suggestions I am about to set down are merely the passing 
thoughts of a spectator. 

Col. Mangin states that there are still visible traces of the 
infusion of Arab blood in the Southern Provinces, and recognises 
the value of that mixture, in spite of the attenuating effects of a 
thousand years. France has expended untold treasure in futile 
attempts to create a new French nation in Algeria. Why not 
reverse the experiment? Would it not be practicable to offer 
special advantages to young men of pure Arab and Kabyle blood 
to settle in France? As there appears to be no limit to their 
State activity, could they not devise some system of State ‘ dots’ 
for French maidens marrying vigorous young Arabs who shall 
have attained some specified standard of education or craftsman- 
ship, or both? French culture and genius would undoubtedly 
assimilate the new blood inside a generation, and the sound of 
children’s laughter would again be heard in her southern 
provinces. 

Then there are the myriads of Poles now flocking into the 
slums of America who could so easily be induced to settle on the 
broad bosom of Fair France, where there must be room for at least 
twenty million additional people. The Poles, besides confessing 
the nominal religion of the French, are known to be specially 
susceptible to French culture and Civilisation, and their bountiful 
enthusiasm and vigour would act and react beneficially in a 
thousand ways. 

Col. Mangin cites the case of some Picardy men settled at 
Mardyk under Louis XIV., whose descendants still receive grants 
of marsh land on marrying. Their increase has been steady 
throughout the eight generations which have elapsed. 

Is not this a fine example of ‘stress’ and ‘ hybridisation ’? 
‘ Stress,’ in that each generation had to reclaim its bit of marsh, 
and ‘hybridisation ’ by procuring male stock from a distance. 

Would it not be worth while trying a number of similar 
schemes in those districts which are the worst in respect of the 
birth-rate? It is not essential to confine it either to marsh lands 
or granitic plateaus, nor to land at all. The French genius for 
organisation will discover numberless baits by which to attract 
the Norman into the Midi, the Breton into Champagne, the 
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prolific frontiersmen of Savoy, Bearn, and the Vosges to her 
Central and Western districts, etc. etc. 

I shall not attempt to elaborate these and similar suggestions, 
because they entail an increased struggle for life and a lower 
standard of luxury, with less State ‘ security,’ for the generation 
which shall put such schemes into execution. I confess that I am 
utterly lacking in faith in the possibility of French regeneration. 
Their dreams of military glory and the exploitation of subject 
races—first in Africa and next in Europe—will drive them to 
become even more of a Berserk nation than they were under 
Napoleon the Great, thereby bringing about their final destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, should their love of ease and dislike to 
be hustled have become so natural to them as to scare them into 
refusing to sanction the full scheme of the ‘ Death or Glory’ 
party, they will perish from’ inanition. Death will not come 
suddenly and with blare of trumpets. France is old, and will go 
through the regular stages of old age, senility, and death. Her 
good and evil deeds will leave the impress of her genius and 
gallantry on future races, but none will miss her. By that time 
‘knowledge shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.’ 
No dying nation is indispensable to the great human race. 

I shall now try to expose the futility of Col. Mangin’s scheme, 
and endeavour to show that its creators have exaggerated the 
value of the Blacks ; overrated their own enthusiasm and resources ; 
and underrated those of Germany. For though that Empire is 
never referred to directly as the enemy, it is Germany and the 
Revenge which the French militarists refer to as ‘ that which 
we all hope.’ 

The preliminary portions of the scheme are contingent on 
their ‘allies’ keeping the sea open for their transports between 
Senegal and French and Algerian ports. As ententes, however 
cordtales, are very seldom lasting, it is proposed to keep the present 
one going for all it is worth until they can do without it. That 
is to say, until this country has become so trustful as to leave the 
Mediterranean entirely under French control and a railway con- 
nects Algeria with Central Africa. A ‘feeler’ was put out lately 
with regard to the Mediterranean. A paragraph went round the 
French and British Press pointing out the interest this country 
had in concentrating its fleets in our home waters, and assigning 
the duty of guarding the Mediterranean, including Malta and 
Gibraltar—to France. Lord Charles Beresford having scouted the 
idea of delegating any other Power, however friendly, to discharge 
our obligations as a world Power, a French Admiral was put up 
immediately to echo these noble sentiments. As the ‘ feeler’ in 
question relates to a real part of the ‘La Force Noire et Brune’ 
scheme, we shall hear of it again. 
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To create a huge Black and Brown force—for without the 
Blacks in Algiers they dare: not: utilise the Arab-Berbers—with 
the sources of supply and reserve separated from France by nearly 
2000 miles of ocean, and from Algiers: by 1500 miles of desert, 
would perforce mean that those weapons could not be drawn 
without Britain’s permission: As the Entente would secure 
their freedom. of action for several years, it is deemed feasible to 
organise those forces.at once, and at the same time become inde- 
pendent of the Atlantic route by connecting Central Africa with 
Algiers. It is not worth while to speculate on the greater suita- 
bility of any one of 'the four great caravan roads which connect the 
seventh parallel of northern latitude with the thirty-second, as 
we can already see the one they: have selected. 

It has been somewhat of a puzzle to many why French 
encroachments on the eastern Moroccan frontier should always 
end in shaving off a thin strip, running north and south, instead 
of scooping out a solid chunk. 

The answer is, of course, that they see no immediate necessity 
for rousing the Moroccan hornets’ nest about their ears, and that 
the clatter and splash within hearing of Europe was merely to 
deaden the sound of the more: distant strife. The easiest -and 
most strategical road to the South (excepting that through Turkish 
Africa) lies just within the Moorish frontier, and they have 
already taken possession of it as far as Igli, about 500 miles due 
south from their Mediterranean Port of Oran. Railhead is now 
actually approaching Igli, and-as soon as that place is reached we 
shall hear of another ‘ Kroumir’ tribe of Moorish freebooters, and 
their suppression by the occupation of the very tip of South-eastern 
Morocco, across which the railway must run in order to avoid the 
jagged gorges and scattered hill-ranges of the Wady Saura. From 
Igli to Timbuctoo—westwards to Souat and thence southwards, 
as close to the ancient caravan route as the' levels will permit, 
across the Oases of Tuat (or Taudeni) and Arauan—the railway 
will stretch for 1350 miles. Timbuctoo will form the main junc- 
tion, whence railways will radiate westwards to the Atlantic, 
eastwards to the hinterland of Tripoli, and finally right down to 
French Congo. There is: nothing imaginary about these vast 
schemes, as the 2500 miles' between the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Guinea have not only been surveyed, but at least 900 miles of 
rail and 600 miles of permanent way have actually been completed. 

On the principle of first catching their hares, they are devoting 
more money and energy on the railways traversing the Black 
recruiting-field than on the desert route, as the latter will be 
easier to construct’ when the Blacks become organised on a more 
extended scale: those valuable Blacks who make such splendid 
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soldiers a8 well as ‘ navvies, blacksmiths, carpenters, platelayers, 
engine drivers, &c.’ 

_As at least 3500-miles of railway must be built»before France 
can become independent of British complacency in the Atlantic, 
France is faced with an expenditure of at least seventeen million 
sterling, if they can do it as cheaply as our cheapest Soudanese 
lines, or fifty million sterling if they adopt the usual French 
monopoly system. As it would. take about fifteen years to 
complete about 2000 miles of West to East railway, and from Igli 
to Timbuetoo, even the larger figure would only entail an annual 
expenditure of between three and four million sterling, a sum 
which can be made to look very small, or even hidden entirely, in 
a National Budget which will soon reach two hundred millions 
sterling. 

Assuming that by the time the Entente cools down France 
has managed to plant 50,000 Algerian troops in Europe and a like 
number of Blacks in Algeria, a fortnight’s ‘ strained relations’ 
with Germany would give her time to transport to Marseilles and 
Toulon (in 100,000 tons of shipping) 200,000 Algerian and Tuni- 
sian Reserves (with guns, horses, &c.) and 30,000 Blacks from 
Dakkar and Port Louis to Bordeaux, and at the same time re- 
inforce Algeria, by rail, with some 50,000 Black Reserves. If the 
French should have been entrusted with guarding Gibraltar and 
Malta, they could even, in the event of British neutrality, hold 
the Western Mediterranean tightly closed for at least a month, 
and enable them to pour another 400,000 Black and Brown troops 
into France and fill up the gaps.in Algiers with the raw black 
levies. 

In short, a month after the declaration of war, the French 
Army, with its mobilised trained Reserves, of two and a half 
million men, would be reinforced by some 700,000 ‘ coloured ’ 
patriots, giving her a superiority of some 600,000 over Germany, 
whose present standing army and trained Reserves muster about 
2,600,000 men. If France were to be lucky enough to destroy 
the fleets of the allies, she would, of course, be free to make good 
the wastage in her fighting-line by continuous shipments of Blacks 
from Algiers, but the survival of even a few hostile cruisers, opera- 
ting from Italian fortified bases, would render it.too:risky to trans- 
port more than a battalion or two at.a time. She would therefore 
be compelled to erush Germany with' the 3,300,000 troops then in 
France, and her practically obsolete remaining Reserve of about 
400,000 Frenchmen. 

Even if it is accepted as granted that France can screen the 
formation of a large force of Blacks from European:knowledge by 
the Atlas Mountains and the Sahara, it is absurd to suppose that 
Germany would remain ignorant of her organisation in France and 
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Algeria, and rest content with her own military establishment op 
its present footing. 

Germany's present army on a war-footing is a picked force of 
2,600,000 men, but if they decide on adopting the French method 
of enrolling the manhood of the nation, they have a reserve of 
5,000,000 untrained men to draw from. Assuming—and it is 4 
large assumption—that Germany will fear to embark on a war of 
aggression for the purpose of crushing France before the latter can 
complete her enlarged organisation, common prudence will decide 
them to increase their annual contingent of recruits to at least 
the same extent as the Algerian and Black contingents. 

It is obvious that her reserve of 5,000,000 men will prove of 
greater utility to her than the Brown-Blacks will be to France, 
Not only from the point of view of numbers, but also in quality 
and sentiment. Valuable as the Blacks may be, and even accept. 
ing Col. Mangin’s estimate of their heroism and endurance, it 
should not be forgotten that from ten to twenty millions of their 
equals, fairly well armed, and spread over a territory twice as 
large as Europe, were conquered by a handful of Senegalese under 
French officers. To me, it is inconceivable that such a force could 
conquer the most timid of white races under similar conditions. 
It indicates a decided inferiority in the warlike qualities of Blacks. 
The Arab-Berbers are probably equal to any race in possessing 
the characteristics of a warrior caste, but even they are only able 
to give of their best under the stimulus of religious enthusiasm. 
Assuch a stimulus will not be aroused in fighting for one unbeliever 
against another, we may assume that German sentiment, roused 
to fever heat by the use against them of ruthless Fetishers and 
bloodthirsty Moslems, will turn this vast reserve into a danger 
to France, greater than the safety she can hope to insure by the 
use of alien, and—say what she will—hostile races. 

One cannot imagine Germany to stand by passively and view 
the full fruition of the French scheme. They will either increase 
their own trained forces, or, if it should suit them better, crush 
France long before that scheme becomes a real danger. In sucha 
case what would become of the Entente cordiale? Should we feel 
in honour bound to defend France against such ‘aggression’ ? 
I think not, because it would be a mere quibble to call German 
action under such provocation ‘ aggressive.’ On the contrary, the 
organisation of so formidable an engine of destruction as is con- 
templated by the French Inner Circle would be quite as aggressive 
-as a declaration of war, and entirely opposed to the spirit of 
prudence and peaceful intent which dictated the Entente cordiale 
with ourselves. 

‘ Are we then to view our decline with indifference,’ the 
French might retort to these arguments, ‘and permit Germany 
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to destroy us whenever it suits her?’ Even assuming that Ger- 
many covets more French territory , which is, at least, very doubt- 
ful, I think I have shown that the French ‘ Force Noire’ will 
not enable them to thwart German covetousness, and that it be- 
hoves them to elaborate some other plan. 

Col. Mangin assumes too much when he says that European 
armies, as military machines, are practically equal in value, and 
that, therefore, superiority of numbers becomes the prime 
factor. On the contrary, I think that the vast numbers enrolled 
in modern Continental armies reduce the tactical value of their 
units, and that they are far inferior as fighting machines to many 
of the armies of the past, when judged by the standard of com- 
parative science and mechanics applicable to each period. To 
mention only a few, the Roman Legions, the Yeni Cheries (Ianis- 
sarys), the Great Companies of Mediaeval Europe, and the Army 
of Cromwell, were each in its own best period far superior weapons 
of offence to any present-day Continental army. Many military 
students are convinced that 100,000 really well-trained troops, 
equipped with the best which modern science could furnish, would 
have no more difficulty in dealing with the whole of Europe 
than Col. Mangin’s gallant comrades in annexing the French 
Soudan. That is to say, that if France cared to concentrate her 
present efforts and expenditure on her declining armies, their gain 
in increased efficiency would more than compensate their lessening 
numbers, and render them a more formidable opponent than at 
present, for at least another fifty years. Besides that, as long as 
Britain is convinced of her pacific intentions, the British world- 
Power will stand beside her, if not ‘in shining armour,’ at least in 
the grey of her ‘ Thunderers ’ and the khaki of her free men, No 
reasonable Frenchman can fail to admit that the increase of their 
own efficiency and the whole-hearted support of the British 
Empire is of greater moral and material value than hordes of 
Fetishers and subject Arab-Berbers. 

The formation of ‘ La Force Noire’ would be a sign and a token 
of French aggressiveness and ‘ The Revenge.’ 

Leaving Europe out of the question, could we feel secure in 
our African dominions with Franco-Black armies all along the 
thousands of miles of Anglo-French frontiers? Whether the 
French scheme succeeded or not, our African dominions might be 
overwhelmed by the Black Deluge. 

If France crushed Germany, the French ‘fury’ of conquest 
and glory would know no bounds. If they suffered defeat, we 
should have to provide against the Napoleonic temperament of one 
or other of her generals who may be tempted to create Black 
Empires out of the ruins. 

The contact of Black and White may raise the former, but it 
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undoubtedly lowers the latter. Most white men who have lived 

among Blacks deteriorate rapidly, and imbibe the fatalistic ang 
ahere objectionable traits of the Black. White women are almost 
entirely immune from such influence, because physiological 
reasons (well understood in the United States) unfit the majority 
of them from being attracted by black men. 

Col. Mangin relates that a young French officer raised the 
standard of revolt against his patrie and ordered his Blacks to 
shoot down his superior. In this case, as soon as the Blacks dis. 
covered that they had murdered their superior officer, they slew 
their rebel leader. But what would have happened if the superior 
himself had been the guilty party? This is not the time and place 
for such speculation, but we should no doubt have to provide 
against such contingencies. Our sea-power, however great, would 
be of no avail against a Franco-Fetish army, with its base in 
Northern Equatorial Africa, and we, too, should be driven to 
organise our 40,000,000 Blacks. 

Germany, too, controls some six to ten million Blacks, whom 
she might be tempted to militarise, not only in order to defend the 
Cameroons and Tongoland, but to serve.as a counter-irritant to the 
whole French scheme. 

The white man would thus become a‘ civilising ’ agent witha 
vengeance. Africa would become an armed camp, and might 
become a shambles of unparalleled magnitude. 

I have touched but lightly on the probable consequences whieh 
would result from the formation of ‘ua Force Noire et Brune,’ 
merely attempting to point out that it would bea menace to France 
herself, useless against Germany, dangerous to our African posses- 
sions, and probably fatal to the mass of the black nations, who, 
once they have become, used to war against the white man, may 
have to be destroyed without mercy. I am not arguing against 
the employment of a Black Force adequate for the pacification and 
upkeep of the French Soudan, but against the wholesale formation 
of Black armies on the vast scale hinted at by Lieut.-Col. 
Mangin and his superiors. It is no concern of ours if France 
chooses to enfranchise her Arab-Berbers, and, having endowed 
them with French citizenship, calls upon them to fulfil-the duties 
as well as enjoy the privileges of citizenship ; but I protest against 
their being transported from their country like chained tigers, 
to be loosed against Europeans. 

It is the duty of our Government to watch closely and give our 
allies timely warning. ‘The Black Peril is already being forged 
and tempered, and it may very soon be too late for our friends to 
accept our advice without loss of dignity. Those who share the 
views of the military party must be given: to understand that a 
. decadent nation will not be permitted to ape the policy of Rome 
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inher decay ; that Rome was kept going, at least in name, because 
of her absolute necessity of preventing hordes of Barbarians from 
destroying civilisation, and that the use of semi-barbarian legions 
was justified because they were used against wholly savage in- 
vaders. It is absurd to claim that these Fetishers would raise the 
civilisation of Europe, as it is equally obvious that the extinction 
of France would not greatly hinder the steady progress of the white 
races. There exist several Roman Empires in our day, and the 
gradual death of one of them would make but little difference to 
the rest. Let us strengthen the bonds of mutual friendship, and 
assure them that, whatever be their numbers, as long as they 
remain true to their gallant traditions and high civilisation, they 
may count on the whole-hearted support of Britain ; but let them 
also be warned, frankly and amicably, that we shall not stand by 
and see a people to whom we are bound by ties of sentiment and 
common ancestry exposed to the fury of Moslems untainted by 
Christianity or Atheism, and Black Devils uncontaminated by 


Islamism. 
Max MONTESOLE. 


Postscript.—In the March number of the National Review 
there appeared an ‘apologia’ by M. Philippe Millet, which was 
intended to accustom the British to accept the accomplished fact, 
and to anticipate any objections that might be raised. M. Millet 
was, however, too astute to use Col. Mangin’s pleading for a Black 
Force of uncorrupted Fetishism, of ‘ plenty of blood and no nerves.’ 
That argument was intended to influence Frenchmen with plenty 
of nerves and very little blood. Britain, on the other hand, must 
be told that the Black is probably as humane as the White. 
M. Millet, being a gifted journalist (he is now Colonial Editor of 
Le Temps), felt instinctively that arguments in support of such 
a case must, necessarily, be contradictory and entangling, so he 
laughed pleasantly at sentimental critics, and tried to console us 
with the reflection that we lived in a world where ‘right and 
civilisation count for nothing in war,’ and that the French ‘ Black 
Force policy’ will be a further strengthening of the ties between 
France and England; a diplomatic way of saying that the pro- 
tection of the British Fleet is of prime importance to French 
ambition. 

And the most saddening fact is that M. Millet’s plea for call- 
ing upon Barbarism to bolster up Decadence has called forth no 
protest in the British Press. 

Is the Entente so sacred a Fetish that it is ‘taboo’ to 
mention it in any but praise-the-lord terms? The ‘moral’ 
influence of our Foreign Office Press-Censor is, indeed, far more 
potent than most of us imagine.. 


Vou. LXX—No.. 413., 0. 
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Col. Mangin conducted a special Commission of Inquiry across 
Equatorial Africa, and reported that 200,000 ‘ volunteers ’ could be 
recruited within four years. The French Parliament ha 
authorised the formation of a new Black Regiment of fou 
battalions. After that great service to French Chauvinism, he 
was appointed Chief of the Military Mission to Morocco, and 
throughout the blockade of Fez was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Sultan’s troops. Now that France has decided to occupy the 
country, as ‘ friends’ of the Sultan, Col. Mangin becomes, prac. 
tically, the ruler of that part of Morocco which Spain may refrain 
from seizing. 

With regard to this Moroccan affair, we may already notice 
the strange effect which French ambition has on the French 
national character. There is of course no doubt of the humanity 
and high ideals of the French, and yet we have seen French 
officers retain their command of Moorish troops when the latter 
have been committing the most monstrous atrocities : atrocities 
sufficiently atrocious to have moved our Government to refuse 
to receive the Moorish Coronation Embassy. 

Germany has not spoken a word. She probably waits until 
France has sunk so deeply into the Black mud as to involve her 
national honour beyond the possibility of drawing back. It is 
therefore our urgent duty to save France from the abyss into which 


her super-patriots are driving her. 
Max MOoNTESOLE. 
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THE DESPOTISM OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


Tue Bill introduced by Mr. Winston Churchill into the House 
of Commons for the reversal of the Osborne judgment marks more 
clearly perhaps than any previous piece of legislation the complete 
subservience of the present Liberal Party, and of the greater part 
of the House of Commons, to the Socialist caucus which Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald commands. It is hard to imagine any principle 
of government which ought to appeal more strongly both to 
Liberals and to professed lovers of the British Constitution than 
the principle that political organisations should be voluntary. 
Departure from that principle means the undoing of the work 
which the Ballot Act of 1872 was supposed to have accomplished : 
it means the subjection of the liberties of Englishmen to a well- 
disciplined group of political wire-pullers. The Ballot Act has 
long been claimed by Liberals as one of the greatest legislative 
achievements of their party ; yet they now cheerfully accept the 
Trade Union Bill at the dictation of men who in every urban 
constituency are attacking Liberalism. Almost more astounding 
is the attitude of the Unionist leaders. For months past Unionists 
have been making the welkin ring with their denunciations of the 
Parliament Bill on the ground that it subjects the country to the 
tyranny of the caucus. Yet when the Trade Union Bill came 
up for second reading in the House of Commons the Unionist 
Party were afraid to vote against it. That the two great political 
parties who once divided between them the government of this 
country should thus grovel before the Labour Party shows how 
complete is the terrorism which that party has already estab- 
lished, and furnishes the strongest possible argument against 
the Bill itself. 

The essence of the Bill, as already stated, is the reversal of 
the Osborne judgment. That judgment declared that Trade 
Unions could not legally make provision for parliamentary repre- 
sentation. The judgment was given in a suit brought by Mr. 
Osborne against the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
and decided in the Court of Appeal in November 1908. The 
Labour Socialists, who then controlled, and still control, the 
‘A.S.R.S.,’ at once decided to appeal to the House of Lords. 
The case did not come before that tribunal till a year later— 
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December 1909—when the judgment of the Court of Appeal was 
upheld by the final court of the realm. Every reasonably well- 
educated person is of course aware that this Court, though it is 
called the House of Lords, is composed exclusively, like every 
other court, of professional lawyers; yet the supporters of the 
Labour Party in the Press do not scruple to try to create prejudice 
against the Osborne judgment by suggesting that it was the 
original act of the House of Lords, and was inspired by the 
Tory prejudices of that legislative assembly. For example, in a 
leading article appearing on the 26th of May 1911 on ‘The 
“Osborne ’’ Bill,’ the Daily News wrote : ‘Then in 1909 came 
the House of Lords’ surprise, and Lord Halsbury and his 
colleagues with one authoritative puff blew the whole accepted 
theory away.’ I am informed that Mr. Osborne wrote within a 
few days to the Daily News pointing out that the judgment in 
the Osborne case was the work of the Appeal Court, and that 
the suggestion contained in the paragraph quoted was unfair. 
His letter was not published. It is perhaps not surprising that 
the truth should be burked by a newspaper which supports a Bill 
for destroying the political independence of English working men. 
If it were really true that the legal tribunal which sits in the 
House of Lords is inspired with class prejudice, it would be 
difficult to explain the anxiety of the Labour Party to obtain the 
judgment of that Court in every case, in spite of the very heavy 
expense incurred. At the Trade Union Congress at Sheffield in 
1910—a Congress dominated by the Labour Party—a resolution 
was carried without a division in favour of the establishment of 
a Central Legal Defence Fund, the ‘ object of such fund being to 
meet the legal costs incurred by any of the affiliated unions in 
carrying to the highest legal court any test case affecting the 
fundamental principles of organised labour.’ Yet it is safe to 
predict that if the highest legal court decided against the Socialists 
who had appealed to its authority—as they did in the Osborne case 
—Mr. Winston Churchill and the Daily News would promptly 
suggest that the decision was the result of class bias. 

On the other hand, the supporters of the Trade Union Bill 
are fairly entitled to argue that for many years Trade Unions 
did spend their money on parliamentary representation, and that 
though this practice has now been proved to have been technically 
illegal, the fact that it was carried on for so long without protest 
constitutes a presumption that it was harmless and ought therefore 
to be legalised. Superficially that is a strong argument, but its 
strength disappears on examination. The parliamentary repre- 
sentation for which the Trade Unions used to provide was in the 
main of a non-party character. For example, when Mr. Richard 
Bell was first sent to Parliament at the cost of the Amalgamated 
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Society of Railway Servants he was required to pledge himself 
to be ‘independent of either political party.’ The Labour Party 
did not then exist. Its establishment altered the whole situation, 
for the Socialists who controlled the new party demanded that 
Labour representation, instead of being independent of political 
parties, should be tied hand and foot to their party. It was Mr. 
Bell’s refusal to accept this servile situation that made it im- 
possible for him to retain his seat in Parliament. For the same 
cause Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick were deprived of the income 
they had previously been drawing from the Miners’ Federation. 

It was Mr. Bell’s case that brought Mr. Osborne into the 
field. ‘The essence of the Osborne movement is the revolt of 
independent Trade Unionists against the tyranny of the Labour 
Party. Mr. Osborne and his friends asserted that it was unfair 
that their money, and the power and prestige of an organisation 
which they had helped to build, should be used for the support 
of a political party of which they disapproved. 

In the earlier stages of the controversy special stress was laid 
upon the fact that the Labour Party was a pledge-bound party. 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton in delivering judgment in the 
Court of Appeal in 1908 gave great emphasis to this aspect of 
the case, arguing that it was contrary to public policy ‘to procure 
members of Parliament who shall be bound to vote in a prescribed 
manner.’ Lord Justice Farwell argued the same point: ‘No 
one could attempt to defend an individual millionaire who sub- 
sidised members on the terms that they voted for a particular 
measure, or generally according to his directions, and the case is 
certainly not improved by multiplying the subsidisors or by regis- 
tering them as a Trade Union.’ Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
when the case reached the House of Lords was equally emphatic 
on this constitutional point, declaring that the Labour Party 
pledge was ‘an unconstitutional and unwarrantable interference 
with the rights of the constituencies of the United Kingdom.’ In 
view of these strong expressions of opinion by judges, two of 
whom had previously been well known as Liberal members of 
Parliament, the Liberal Press generally took the line that it was 
impossible to reverse the judgment as long as the Labour Party 
remained pledge-bound. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had no difficulty 
in meeting that situation. He knew how easy it is to gull 
politicians who wish to be gulled. Early last autumn he called 
his committee together, and a statement was issued to the Press 
announcing that at the next general meeting of the Labour Party 
a proposal would be made to abandon the pledge. Instantly 
all the Liberal leader-writers fell upon his neck weeping tears of 
joy to find themselves friends once more with the master of so 
many legions. To Mr. Macdonald’s credit it must be added that 
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he did not pretend for a moment that this proposal was anything 
more than a device to save the faces of the Radical journalists. Hg 
explained with cynical frankness that ‘ the objection to our con. 
stitution was that it stated certain things in black and white 
which it is no longer necessary to state in that way,’ and he 
added : ‘ There is to be no change in the working of the party’ 
(Times, the 30th of September 1910). That accurately describes 
the situation. The working of the party remains unchanged. 
The whole difference is that certain things are no longer set down 
in black and white. The Trade Unions are still engaged in 
procuring members of Parliament who are bound to vote in a 
prescribed manner; they are still engaged in destroying that 
freedom which in the words of Lord Shaw is ‘essential to the 
working of representative government.’ Yet the whole Liberal 
Party has now toed the line and proposes to confer upon these 
bodies a statutory right to destroy the fundamental principle of 
the constitution of Parliament. 

So far as the mere monetary question affects individual 
members of a Trade Union, the Government have made a pretence 
of meeting Mr. Osborne’s case. The Bill provides that payments 
for political purposes are to be made out of a separate fund, and 
that any member objecting to contribute to such fund shall be 
under no obligation to do so if he gives notice in writing of his 
objection. In passing it may be remarked that the clause is so 
badly drafted that it does not specifically declare that the money 
to be used for political purposes must be raised by a separate levy. 
It only declares that it must be spent out of a separate fund, and 
as the clause stands, if the controllers of the Trade Union, backed 
by a bare majority of those voting in a poll of the society, were to 
pay into that fund any moneys belonging to the Union, there is 
nothing to prevent them doing so. It is only fair to assume that 
this is not the intention of the Government, and that his Majesty's 
ministers do honestly intend that there should be a separate levy, 
to which no workman should be compelled to contribute against 
his will. If this is the intention it ought to be clearly stated in 
the text of the Bill. But even then the protection given to the 
workman would be more imaginary than real, for any workman 
who refused to contribute to the political levy would in- 
stantly become a marked man, and would be subjected in 
many unions to very serious inconveniences. The clause 
does indeed specifically declare that a member who exempts him- 
self from contributions ‘to the political fund is not to be ‘ placed 
in any respect either directly or indirectly under any disability 
or at any disadvantage as compared with other members of the 
Union (except in relation to the control or management of the 
political fund) by reason of his being so exempt.’ But how is 
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this provision to be made effective in practice? It could only 
be enforced by an appeal to the Courts of Law. Yet according to 
Mr. Churchill : ‘The second main object of the Bill is to remove 
the Trade Unions from the harassing litigation to which they 
have been exposed and to set them free to develop and do their 
work without the perpetual checks and uncertainty of recent 
times, and without being brought constantly into contact with 
the Courts.’ (House of Commons, the 30th of May 1911.) Instead 
of accomplishing this ‘ second main object’ the Trade Union Bill, 
unless the provision just quoted is to be a dead letter, will give 
unlimited opportunities for dragging the private affairs of the 
Trade Unions’ into the public Courts. 

Two illustrations may be given. One of the most valuable 
services which a Trade Union renders to its members is the 
assistance given in obtaining employment. A Trade Union is 
an employment bureau which the Government Labour Exchanges 
have not yet superseded. If a man makes himself obnoxious to 
the officials of the Union—who are nearly all Socialists—they can 
quite easily place obstacles in the way of his obtaining a job. 
Are the Courts of Law to intervene and inquire whether in any 
particular case a man was kept from the chance of employment 
because he had refused to subscribe to the political fund? Again, 
many Trade Unionists possess a laudable ambition to take an 
active part in the government of their own societies. But if a 
man refuses to contribute to the political fund in a society domi- 
nated by Socialists that refusal will certainly impair his chance 
of being elected to office. The Socialists would indeed have a 
very plausible case for refusing to elect him, for they would argue 
that it was convenient that the same officers who managed the 
general affairs of the society should also manage the political fund, 
and the clause rightly permits them to exclude from the manage- 
ment of that fund a member who does not contribute to it. If 
therefore a real protection is to be given to working men who 
are Liberals or Conservatives and who object to Socialism, the 
Bill must provide that the committee and officers who manage the 
political fund must not be the same as the committee and officers 
managing the general affairs of the society, and specific power 
must be given to the Courts to inquire whether a candidate for 
one of the general offices or for the general committee has failed 
to secure election because of his refusal to contribute to the 
political fund. How such an inquiry is to be conducted I do not 
venture to suggest. 

That protection against Socialist domination is required on 
both these points is notorious to anyone familiar with the way 
in which Trade Unions are now being worked by the very clever 
wirepullers of the Labour Party. I have had placed in my hands 
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a letter from a member of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners calling attention to the following proposal put forwari 
by the General Council of the Society : ‘That no member shall 
use his official position to further the candidature to any public 
body of any person contrary to the spirit contained in our rules 
or against the expressed wish of the national or a local governing 
body of our Union.’ The ‘reason’ assigned by the Gener| 
Council for this proposal is as follows: ‘Our Society having 
become affiliated to the National Labour Party has by so doing 
affirmed that Labour has no interests in common with the 
orthodox Liberal or Tory capitalist parties,‘ therefore to giye 
these parties official recognition only stultifies the principle for 
which our Society has declared.’ The effect of this proposal on 
the liberty of the members of the Union is well described by 
the writer of the letter, who gives his own case : ‘I am an ardent 
supporter of Trade Unionism and I am also possessed of ambitions 
so far as the Society is concerned. Unfortunately I am also an 
enthusiastic Liberal and am constantly employed on their plat- 
forms. Either I must give up my Liberalism (or at any rate 
keep it quiet), or I must give up my hopes and aspirations so far 
as the Society is concerned.’ It would be interesting to know 
how Mr. Churchill proposes to deal with this case. Are the 
King’s judges, who in his opinion are not fit to be trusted 
to deal with Trade Unions, to have power to declare that the 
proposed rule of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners is ultra vires? If not, what becomes of the clause in the 
Trade Union Bill providing that working men who refuse to sub- 
scribe to a political fund are not to be penalised ? 

There is a further proposal of the General Council of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners to which it is 
desirable to call attention. Not only are officers of the Society 
to be prohibited from giving expression to their own political 
views, but private members are not to be allowed to take the most 
obvious means of influencing the opinion of their fellow-members. 
The actual words of the proposal are as follows : “That no member 
or subordinate Committee shall issue any circular or other docu- 
ment calculated to influence the votes of members on any question 
submitted to them to vote on by the General Council, Executive 
Council, or Executive Board.’ This means that the governing 
body of this Trade Union, though in many cases compelled to go 
through the form of consulting the members of the Society, is 
doing its best to prevent that form from being converted into a 
reality by public discussion of any proposals put forward. The 
whole duty of the rank and file is to vote as the ‘ bosses ’ tell them. 

It is worth while adding that another society of carpenters and 
joiners, namely, the General Union of Operative Carpenters and 
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Joiners, has already incorporated in its rules a similar ban upon 
free speech. The rule was quoted in the judgment delivered by 
Mr. Justice Coleridge on the 5th of June 1910, in a case where a 
member claimed to recover from that Society benefit due to him 
for the loss of his tools. It runs as follows : ‘ If a member publish 


acircular on any question relating to the Society, or affecting the 


character or conduct of any of its members, without obtaining the 
sanction of the Executive Council, he shall be fined 1l.; for the 
second offence he shall be expelled from the Society.’ On account 
of this and similar rules the judge held that the Society was an 
illegal body at common law, and therefore could with impunity 
refuse to pay the benefits for which the plaintiff had subscribed. 

Let me give another illustration : A member of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation sends a detailed statement which may be 
summarised as follows: ‘ W. B., a stalwart Trade Unionist, who 
had worked in the pits for fifty years, was the man indicated by 
the custom of the society for the position of chairman of a district 
comprising thirteen lodges. He happened to support a Conserva- 
tive candidate in a municipal election. He was at once summoned 
before a special committee and asked to promise to support Labour- 
Socialists only in the future. He refused, and a man who had 
only worked in the pits for three or four years was elected district 
chairman over his head.’ Such a statement as this cannot be lightly 
dismissed. It at any rate gives ground under Mr. Churchill’s Bill 
for taking the affairs of the society into Court. Is this what Mr. 
Churchill intends? The same difficulty crops up at every turn. 
Another Trade Unionist, writing from South Wales under date 
15th of February 1911, says: ‘A case in point came under my 
notice last week. A member wanted to transfer from one lodge 
to another. They refused to let him have his transfer until he 
paid his parliamentary levy arrears. He did so against his will.’ 
Would this man be allowed under the Bill to carry his plaint to 
those Courts which are so weighted with class bias? 

A question of still more far-reaching character is indicated by 
an inspired paragraph in the Daily Chronicle of the 13th of March 
1910, with reference to the then recent decision of the Court of 
Appeal that the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants had 
no power to expel Mr. Osborne for the action he had taken with 
regard to the parliamentary levy. The paragraph was as follows : 
‘The Executive Council of the A.S.R.S. hold that though Mr. 
Osborne can compel admission to membership he cannot compel 
the Society to pay him its benefits.’ This is an accurate statement 
of the existing law. As regards the majority of Trade Unions there 
is no question that under the existing law a member cannot legally 
recover from the society the benefits for which he has paid. But 
the new Bill says that a member who refuses to subscribe to the 
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political fund is not to be placed on that account under ‘ any dis. 
ability or disadvantage as compared with other members.’ What, 
then, is to happen if the officials of the Union decline to pay him 
the benefits to which he is entitled under the rules? That clearly 
places him under a disadvantage as compared with other members 
who in similar circumstances would obtain their benefits. If the 
Courts are to follow the text and apparent intention of the present 
Bill they must give him relief, and order the society to pay what is 
due. In that event the non-contributor to the political fund would 
be given a power to recover, benefits by legal process which would 
still remain denied to other members of the society. That is nota 
result which is likely to commend itself to the Socialists, from 
whom Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill take their orders. Nor would 
it indeed be fair to put the non-contributor in this preferential posi- 
tion. The only way to meet the difficulty is to alter the general 
law with regard to Trade Unions, and to give every member a 
legal right to recover the benefits which the society has contracted 
to pay him. That is in itself a most desirable proposition, but it 
would be difficult to reconcile such a complete change in the legal 
status of Trade Unions with the privileged position which they 
hold in other respects. 
This brings us to the very important question of the bearing 
of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 upon the main proposal of the 
present Bill. That Act relieved Trade Unions from all legal respon- 
sibility ‘in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by or on behalf of the Trade Union.’ If, then, a Trade 
Union may convert itself into a political caucus, or reciprocally if a 
political caucus qualifies for registration or certification as a Trade 
Union, the members and officials of the caucus will be at liberty to 
slander and libel their political opponents without any fear of being 
cast in damages. It is true that the new Bill provides that a com- 
bination shall not be registered or certified as a Trade Union unless 
in the opinion of the Registrar of Friendly Societies ‘ the principal 
objects of the combination are statutory objects:’ But the statutory 
objects as defined by the Trade Union Acts are very wide indeed. 
A Trade Union is ‘any combination, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, for regulating the relations between workmen and workmen, 
or between masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive condi- 
tions on the conduct of any trade or business.’ Under this definition 
a shipping combine, or even a league of shopkeepers for early-clos- 
ing, might be registered as a Trade Union, might spend money on 
the promotion of parliamentary candidates, and might claim im- 
niunity for any libel published in pursuance of its political activi- 
ties. Whether the National Liberal Federation could also be regis- 
tered as a Trade Union is more doubtful, but it is worth while to 
note in passing that the Bill gives absolute power to the Registrar 
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of Friendly Societies to grant registration, or a certificate, to any 
combination that meets with his approval. There is indeed an 
appeal to the Courts against his decision if he refuses registration, 
but no appeal if he grants it. The danger of this power will be 
apparent when it is remembered that the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies is a member of the Civil Service, who can be dismissed 
at any moment by his political chiefs, and that of recent years 
Cabinet Ministers have shown but scant regard for the law when it 
crosses their political interests. It is more than conceivable that 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies might receive imperative 
instructions from the Cabinet, inspired by purely political motives, 
to register a particular combination as a Trade Union, or to give it 
a certificate of immunity. 

These are some of the incidental dangers arising out of the 
provisions of the Trade Union Bill. But the main point on which 
attention should be concentrated is the authority given to the 
Labour Party to convert Trade Unions into Socialist caucuses. 
That is the real essence of the Bill. The cruelty of the proposal 
lies in the fact that Trade Unions are not voluntary bodies. This 
is admitted even by the authors of the Bill. Sir Rufus Isaacs, in 
moving the second reading, said : 


A member of a Trade Union was in a very different position from a 
member of aclub. If a member of a club objected to any action of the club 
he could resign and join another club, and in all probability would be 
nothing the worse. But if a member of a Trade Union were to withdraw 
he would forfeit all his interest in the large funds accumulated by the 
Trade Union for the advancement of the interests of its members, he would 
lose the very valuable advantage of the protection of the Trade Union 
in disputes with employers, and all his contributions to the sick_and unem- 
ployment schemes of the Union would have gone for nothing. 


Mr. Churchill said with equal emphasis in the same debate : 


No one could say that if a workman did not like the Union he could 
leave it. We might as well tell him to ‘Leave the earth.’ He could not 
leave his Trade Union, and he ought not to leave it. With regard to a 
great many trades in this country, to leave the Union would involve leaving 
the only means by which the man could live. 


But if a man can be compelled to join a Trade Union, and if a Trade 
Union may become a political caucus, it follows that a citizen of 
this country may be compelled under penalty of losing his liveli- 
hood to join a political party of which he disapproves. It is true 
that the Bill says that he shall not be compelled to contribute to 
the funds of this political party. If he chooses to forego the pro- 
tection which the Ballot Act was designed to afford to every 
citizen, he may claim exemption from the payment of the shilling 
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@ year, or any other sum levied for political purposes. But the Bijj 
does not even pretend to give him any protection against the 
greater injury of having the whole corporate strength of his society 
used for political purposes of which he disapproves. 

In politics it is organisation that counts. Money is only 
important as a means of buying organisation. So far as money 
is concerned, either of the two great parties could buy up the 
Labour Party ten times over. Yet the leaders of these two 
parties tremble in their shoes before Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
because he commands the great industrial organisation which 
English working men have built up by years of patient toil and 
self-sacrifice. It is important to realise that the value of this 
as of other organisations is not dependent upon the active 
adhesion of all the members to the policy which the organisation 
advocates. In all classes of society only a minority of men 
think for themselves. The rest look for a lead. Consequently 


the men who can capture the machinery of any organisation can ‘ 


within very wide limits impose their will upon all the persons 
adhering to that organisation. Those who object must go 
elsewhere. In the case of a voluntary organisation this is not 
@ very serious hardship. When Mr. Gladstone in 1886 suddenly 
decided to swing over to the policy of Home Rule, which he had 
previously denounced, he carried with him the bulk of the 
Liberal Party because he controlled the party machinery. 
Those Liberals who objected to the new policy formed a new 
party of their own. Again in 1903 and 1904, when Mr. Cham- 
berlain, by capturing the Conservative caucuses, diverted the 
policy of the Conservative Party from Free Trade to Protection, 
many Conservatives went over to the Liberal Party: others 
formed Free-Trade Unionist Associations. In the case of Trade 
Unions there is no such way of escape. If a man leaves his 
Trade Union he forfeits, as Sir Rufus Isaacs so clearly points 
out, all claim to the benefits for which he has been subscribing 
perhaps since he was a boy, and has to start afresh with his 
capital gone and a ban placed upon his chances of earning an 
income. 

Nor is he even permitted to combine with other workmen 
to form a new Union which shall be loyal to the principles of 
Trade Unionism but independent of politics. On this point the 
story of the South Wales miners is peculiarly instructive. 
Towards the end of 1910 many of the Welsh miners who were 
tired of the tyranny of Socialist officials proposed to form within 
the Federation a new lodge which should be non-political. Some 
of the correspondence in connexion with this proposal has been 
placed in my hands. In September 1910 one of the leaders of 
the movement for a non-political lodge wrote as follows to the 
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secretary of the District Committee of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation : 

Two thousand workmen, including myself, in Dowlais to-day refuse on 
principle to pay the parliamentary levy, but still we claim to be just as 
good federationists as those who pay the parliamentary levy. Therefore, 
to avoid in the future the constant bickerings which have occurred in the 
lodges, I respectfully ask your District Committee to sanction the establish- 
ment of this non-political lodge. I need hardly mention that it is not 
our intention for one single moment to secede from the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, but rather to strengthen and build up our Federation 
on non-party lines, where every member can meet on the broad platform of 
Trade Unionism. 


The District Committee for a long time delayed to reply to this 
request, and finally refused to accede to it. Failing to obtain 
the approval of the District Committee, the non-political Trade 
Unionists decided to take independent action, and formed a new 
lodge. The retort of the Socialists was prompt and crushing. 
The officials of the Miners’ Federation declared that the 
adherents to the new lodge were non-Unionists, and threatened 
to. strike the mines unless these men were dismissed. The 
employers yielded to this threat, and those workmen who had 
attempted to win political liberty for themselves were compelled 
to surrender. This is a significant foretaste of the kind of liberty 
the world will enjoy under a Socialist régime. 

How this tyranny affects the individual workman in his own 
home is well illustrated by the following letter from a member of 
the Durham Miners’ Association : 

I do not know how they will act when the cases (re parliamentary 
levy) come on in February again, and I do not care as regards myself, but 
I am sorry for A. B., for his wife is rather nervous about things, and they 
have a large family. I had tea at their house the other night, and she 
was telling me all about her fears for him. 


The man referred to had been struck on the previous Saturday 
for the part he had taken in opposing the parliamentary levy. 
Probably actual violence, as in this case, is seldom resorted to, 
though there ha.e been several ugly incidents. More often the 
man is persecuted at his daily work in a multitude of little ways 
till he finds life intolerable. A London compositor gives an 
account of the circumstances under which he left the London 
Society of Compositors. He joined that Society in 1891 and paid 
all his dues up to February 1911, but refused to pay the parlia- 
mentary levy. His life was made so unpleasant to him that he 
decided to accept a situation in a non-Union house. When 
questioned by his employer as to the cause of his going he 
explained that : 

Things were a bit complex now that I was an anti-Socialist, and that 
was the real cause. I had not had a very pleasant time in their firm, and 
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did not like the outlook. I told him I was still a Trade Unionist, but Trade 
Unionism did not seem to exist now ; they were being exploited by Socialists 
for their ends only. 


He goes on to describe his interview with his prospectiye 
employer : 


He then asked: ‘What about wages?’ I replied: ‘ It is not so much 
a question of money, sir. I want to free myself from this lot.’ 


It is not happily in all workshops that the Socialists can thus 
tyrannise over those who disagree with them, but even where 
men are freed from this daily persecution they have to suffer the 
humiliation of knowing that the organisation to which they 
are in many cases compelled to belong is being used against their 
convictions. Here, for example, is a letter from Lanarkshire : 


Along with many others I am in a position of having to pay parlia- 
mentary levies against my will and also against my political opinions, 
We had a meeting in our workshop on Wednesday of this week and decided 
by a majority of 45 votes against 6 to try and get our executive to withdraw 
it. . . I don’t expect to get civility, far less justice, as they seem to work 
solely with a selfish end in view, being composed practically of so-called 
Socialists. 


These illustrations from private letters will suffice to show the 
practical injustice involved in permitting the Trade Unions to 
become political caucuses. Against this injustice the Govern- 
ment Bill gives no real protection. The authors of the Bill have 
not even taken the precaution to insist that a substantial 
majority of the members of the Union shall be really in favour 
of political action. This would not, of course, remove the 
injustice, but it would reduce the number of people affected by 
it. In practice, moreover, it would place a very serious obstacle 
in the way of converting Trade Unions into Socialist caucuses. 
At present this conversion is generally accomplished at the dicta- 
tion of an active minority of members, the majority expressing 
no opinion. This abstention is due to two causes: first, the 
reluctance of the natural man to worry about political questions 
at all except when he has been stirred up by the excitement inci- 
dent to a general election ; and secondly the fear felt by the average 
workman that he may injure his pecuniary position by running 
counter to the wishes of those on whom his prospects of employ- 
ment directly or indirectly depend. This latter is a consideration 
to which Parliament has frequently and properly devoted great 
attention, and every conceivable precaution has been taken to 
prevent an employer from intimidating his workpeople. No pre- 
caution is taken to prevent a Trade Union official from intimi- 
dating the rank and file of the members of his Society, through 
the power which he possesses of retarding or advancing a man’s 
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chances of obtaining employment. As a result workmen who do 
not feel very strongly on political issues, or whose moral courage 
js overweighted by the anxieties of providing for a large family, 
protect themselves by a policy of silence. Hence we find that in 
the Trade Union ballots on the question whether the Society 
shall or shall not embark upon politics in most cases only a 
minority of members vote at all. Yet the majority of this minority 
claims and exercises the right to determine the policy of the 
whole Society.* In minor matters this method of working is of 
little consequence, but in such an admittedly important matter 
as the question whether a Trade Union shall become a Socialist 
caucus it is obviously desirable that the assent of the majority of 
the members of the Society should be required. Yet the Govern- 
ment Bill endorses the present practice and authorises a majority 
of members voting, which may mean a small minority of the 
total members, to bind the whole Society to the Labour Party. 
An equally important point arises in connexion with the counting 
of the votes. The present practice of Trade Unions with regard to 
the taking of ballots is extraordinarily careless, and in some cases 
deliberately dishonest. There is no machinery for providing each 
member with a ballot paper, no provision to secure secrecy, and 
no precautions for accuracy in counting. Members will casually 
call at the office, and volunteer to take ballot papers to other 
members living in their neighbourhood. The papers may or may 
not be delivered. Often one member will fill up a large number of 
papers in the names of his brother members. Sometimes all the 
papers coming from one branch are filled up in one handwriting, 
presumably that of the secretary, and in such extreme cases the 
votes have sometimes been subsequently disallowed. But there 
is hardly any effective check upon the officials, who have been 
known to throw into the fire votes recorded against the policy 
which they advocate. The authors of the Government Bill appear 
to be dimly conscious of these abuses, and the Bill provides that 
rules must be formed for taking a ballot and must be approved 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. But however excellent 
the rules on paper, the Registrar has absolutely no means of 
seeing that they are carried out in practice. As the clause stands 
it effects no other purpose than to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public by professing to give safeguards which will not in reality 
exist. Nor is it possible to make these professed safeguards effec- 


1 As an example of the small proportion of members who take an active part 
in the business of the Societies, the following is instructive : A meeting of the 
Fife miners was called to consider the case of Mr. Hugh Muirhead (miner) who 
had applied to the Court for an injunction to restrain the Society from using 
the corporate funds for political purposes. Out of nearly 800 members on the 
rolls 9 attended. It was decided by 5 votes to 3, one of the nine abstaining, to 
expel Mr. Muirhead. (See Zdinburgh Rvening Dispatch, January 9, 1911.) 
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tual without completely destroying the autonomy of the 
Unions. That is why all idea of improving the Bill by « 
ment may at once be dismissed. No amendments can make 
Bill satisfactory, for the problem which it aims at solving 
insoluble. A combination cannot be at one and the same tip 


politically free and industrially binding. ‘ 
HARotp Cox. 7 





* STONEHENGE AND THE HyPERBOREANS.” 


By a printer’s error the word ‘ not’ was omitted from the passage at the fod 
of the first page of Miss Plunket’s article in the June number. This passag 
should, of course, read as follows :—‘ Research has not confirmed this opinion.’ 

Editor, Nineteenth Century and After. — 
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